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WE shall not seek to give any very satisfactory explanation of the 
circumstances which have induced us to club into one paper the three 
works mentioned above. Something might be said about the identit 
of the continent to which each and all of these volumes of sketches 
relate; and we might also advance a few words about the necessity 
of dispatching several works in one article, when they happen to 
have anything in common among them, at the time especially when 
the influx of books is large and the demands of all pressing. But, 
without any further preamble, we proceed to introduce those enu- 
merated in the order given, and to back such observations as may 
have occurred to us, with the specimens that are deemed requisite. 
Beginning, then, with the “Rambles in Yucatan,” we have to re- 
mark, that Stephens’s “ Travels in Central America,” and Bradford’s 
“ American Antiquities,” have, within these few years, informed the 
public to a very considerable extent concerning a number of the 
wonderful monuments which our Rambler went to explore; they 
having been, in the MontHiy Review aswell as in the other literary 
journals of the day, made the theme of speculation and description. 
Besides, the reading world is aware that Mr. Stephens has renewed 
his archeological investigations in the province of Yucatan; not 
merely, it is understood, with the intention to describe the remains, 
but with a view to the removal of the more interesting and charac- 
teristic specimens to the United States, for the formation of amuseum. 
When referring, however, to the purpose and process of removal, 
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great limitations must be attended to; for it will require but the 
perusal of almost any of Mr. Norman’s descriptions to convince tae 
reader, that by far the greatest portion of the antiquities in question 
defy all idea of transportation. 

Seeing then that the author of “ Travels in Central America” is 
likely so soon to favour the world with an account of his renewed 
exploring undertakings in the regions alluded to, and considering 
that, both by previous study and painstaking preparation, as well as 
careful and prolonged research, he is a vastly more competent guide 
than our Rambler, it is only neeedful that we deal summarily with the 
pages before us. 

Mr. Norman’s rambles may be regarded as possessing two features, 
the first being that of a personal tour. Here we behold the restless 
and rapid American to life; one of those people who appear to think 
as little of undertaking extensive travels, and to inhospitable parts, 
as they do on a tangent, of changing the shape of their course, or of 
entering into any speculation which random opportunity may offer ; 
nay, who will write a book about all that they did or saw without a 
moment’s thought of their competency for such a task. 

Whether the Rambler had any precise purpose when he started from 
New Orleans in 1841, and embarked for Havannah, does. not dis- 
tinctly appear. He seems to have intended to visit the Windward 
Islands; but finding that the conveyance between them and Cuba 
was not so frequent or good as he had imagined, he jumps into a 
Spanish vessel bound to Sisal in Yucatan. Soon after his arrival in 
that country he starts, apparently with hardly an hour’s forethought, 
for Merida, the capital of the province; where, learning that there 
were other ruins than those at Palenque, which earlier travellers 
had elaborately described, he resolves to visit them. Accordingly, 
he made a rapid run to Chi-Chen ; stopped fora still shorter space 
at those of Kabah, as he did also at Zayi; and then used all haste to 
examine the remains at Uxmal, which, however, have long ago been 
very fully described by Waldeck : the Rambles occupying somewhere 
about five months. 

So much for the tour, which did not offer many passages in the 
way of personal incident. The second feature of the book is the 
account which it contains of the amazing ruins visited. Here again 
Mr. Norman does not supply us with nearly so much that is new, or 
at least that can be relied upon, as Mr. Stephens in the same short 
space of time would have gathered. As already indicated, he did 
not start with any preparatory knowledge or aids to forward historical 
and archeological investigations. The only instrument to assist him 
which he possessed was a compass; while, as to the method of his 
admeasurements, they very often were merely guess-work; the time 
required, the difficulty of access, and an inadequate sense of the 
value of many of the objects spoken of, preventing the learned and 
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scientific reader from placing implicit faith in the statements. To be 
sure, the rambler has abundauce of confidence in his own sagacity ; 
he is a rattling go-a-head narrator, being superficial, but never tedious 
or dry. He appears too to have picked up, before sending his work 
to the press, a considerable amount of what has been said of the ruins 
of Yucatan, by more skilful and leisurely travellers. Still, while 
far from intending to mislead, his descriptions must be taken with 
caution, when speaking of architectural facts, or whatever either re- 
quires niathematical or artistic preparation. Certainly, we do not 
find in his pages more extraordinary descriptions than what have 
been given by preceding writers; and still less are the curious to 
look for such speculations as may shed any light upon the origin and 
the age of the marvellous transatlantic remains. They may be 
Etruscan, or even Antideluvian, for anything that Mr. Norman can 
tell orimagine. In fact, our author makes no pretension to archzo- 
logical science, but writes a book of rambles over scenes that have 
an unusual degree of freshness, and which is, from its liveliness and 
unhesitating tone, well calculated to afford a few hours’ pleasant 
and eve exciting reading. 

In so far as the personal tour, with its incidents of travel, is con- 
cerned, the account is informing on the superficial matters of exist- 
ing life in Yucatan. Thus we have a good many notices of the ex- 
terior modes of the white or more civilised inhabitants, and also of 
the Indians. But the accounts of the antiquities and ruins will 
chiefly attract the general reader who has learnt little previously 
of the subject, and who may not seek for strictly accurate details. 
Above all, the picture and the evidences given by Mr. Norman, of 
the amazing amount of population which, at some remote age, must 
have crowded the region of America explored by him, almost stag- 
gers belief and baffles conception, although his statements in proof 
of this density need not, we think, be questioned, seeing that it did 
not require minute skill or taste to arrive at the proofs. For example, 
he appears to have established this fact, that within the province 
examined, and which is but limited with regard to extent, the ruins 
of more than half a dozen cities are still traceable, which must only 
have yielded in magnitude to the very largest in ancient times. To 
be sure, the remains in Central America appear to indicate a material 
vastness, rather than an intellectual superiority. And yet how great 
and peculiar must have been the artistic knowledge, as well as me- 
chanical advancement, of a nation which has left such imperishable 
and magnificent works as those described! At the same time, it is 
to be remarked that these works were probably devoted to, or the 
result of, gross rites and useless displays. But we must not venture 
upon speculation. 

We have said that Mr. Norman’s instrumental aids to observation 
were of the most limited character. He had a compass; and this 
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was serviceable ; because it enabled him to fix the relative position 
of the buildings to the cardinal points. He also carried with him a 
knife, a pencil, and a memorandum book; but these appear to have 
completed the number of his appliances. Listen now how much 
may be done by means of these assistants, and by an American. We 
accompany him to Chi-Chen; on approaching which, and while about 
four or five miles distant, the roadside was found to be strewed with 
columns, large hewn stones, &c., overgrown with bushes and long 
grass,—the ruins, through the luxuriance of the tropical vegetation 
being, for the most part, inaccessible till a path is cut to them. On 
arriving at the main spot, the Rambler found comfortable accommoda- 
tion for his purposes, having been kindly received by the major-domo, 
who conducted him to an apartment in the church, answering to the 
vestry-room with us. We may here observe that he was not always 
so fortunate ; for in the smaller towns, unless he put up at the clergy- 
man’s, the traveller’s hut, being of the most wretched sort as regards 
shelter and food, was generally his next best resort. However, we 
are at Chi-Chen, which presented, ‘‘ probably, the most remarkable 
ruins the world has ever seen.” We now quote at considerable 


yength :— 


On the morning of the 10th of February I directed my steps, for the 
first time, towards the ruins of the ancient city of Chi-Chen. (Chi-Chen 
signifies, Mouth of a Well. ‘‘ Itza,” said to be the Maya name for one of 
the old possessors of these ruins, is sometimes added by the natives.) On 
arriving in the immediate neighbourhood, I was compelled to cut my way 
through an almost impermeable thicket of under-brush, interlaced and 
bound together with strong tendrils and vines; in which labour I was as- 
sisted by my diligent aid and companion José. I was finally enabled to 
effect a passage ; and, in the course of a few hours, found myself in the 
presence of the ruins which I sought. For five days did I wander up and 
down among these crumbling monuments of a city which, I hazard little in 
saying, must have been one of the largest the world has ever seen. I be- 
held before me, for a circuit of many miles in diameter, the walls of 
palaces and temples and pyramids, more or less dilapidated. The earth 
was strewed, as far as the eye could distinguish, with columns, some broken 
and some nearly perfect, which seemed to have been planted there by the 
genius of desolation which presided over this awful solitude. Amid these. 
solemn memorials of departed generations, who have died but left no marks - 
but these, there were no indications of animated existence save from the 
bats, the lizards, and the reptiles, which now and then emerged from the 
crevices of the tottering walls and crumbling stones that were strewed upon 
the ground at their base. No marks of .human footsteps, no signs of pre- 
vious visitors, were discernible; nor is there good reason to believe that an 
person, whose testimony of the fact has been given to the world, had ever 
before broken the silence which reigns over these sacred tombs of a departed 


civilization. As I looked about me and indulged in these reflections, I felt 
awed into perfect silence. 
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The Indians for many leagues around, having heard of the Ram- 
bler’s arrival, visited him daily ; but of course could look upon his 
method and objects of research with nothing but an air of astonish- 
ment, if not of contempt. To any inquiries about the ruins, he 
could obtain no answer; the question never appearing to have occurred 
to them. Neither had they any traditions or legends on the matter. 
In these circumstances Mr. Norman was entirely left to such exami- 
nations as he could devote to the remains :— 


My first study was made at the ruins of the Temple. The names by 
which I have designated these ruins, are such as were suggested to me by 
their peculiar construction, and the purposes for which I supposed them to 
have been designed. These remains consist of four distinct walls. I en- 
tered at an opening in the western angle, which I conceived to be the main 
entrance ; and presumed, from the broken walls, ceilings, and pillars still 
standing, that the opposite end had been the location of the shrine or altar. 
The distance between these two extremes is four hundred and fifty feet. The 
walls stand upon an elevated foundation of about sixteen feet. Of the 
entrance, or western end, about one half remains; the interior showing 
broken rooms and ceilings not entirely defaced. The exterior is composed 
of large stones, beautifully hewn, and laid in fillet and moulding work. The 
opposite, or altar end, consists of similar walls, but has two sculptured 
pillars, much defaced by the falling ruins—six feet only remaining in view 
above them. These pillars measure about two feet in diameter. The walls 
are surrounded with»masses of sculptured and hewn stone, broken columns, 
and ornaments, which had fallen from the walls themselves, and which are 
covered with a rank and luxuriant vegetation, and even with trees, through 
which I was obliged to cut my way with my Indian knife. In the rear of 
the pillars is the remains of a room, the back ceilings only existing ; 
sufficient, however, to show that they were of rare workmanship. The 
southern, or right-hand wall, as you enter, is in the best state of preserva- 
tion, the highest part of which, yet standing, is about fifty feet; where, also, 
the remains of rooms are still to be seen. The other parts, on either side, 
are about twenty-six feet high ; and about one hundred and thirty apart. 
The interior, or inner surface of these walls, is quite perfect, finely finished 
with smooth stone, cut uniformly in squares of about two feet. About the 
centre of these walls, on both sides, near the top, are placed stone rings, 
carved from an immense block, and inserted in the wall by a long shaft, and 
projecting from it about four feet. They measure about four feet in diame- 
ter, and two in thickness—the sides beautifully carved. The extreme ends 
of the side walls are about equi-distant from those of the shrine and en- 
trance. The space intervening is filled up with stones and rubbish of walls, 
showing a connexion in the form of a curve. In the space formed by these 
walls are piles of stones, evidently being a part of them; but there were 
not enough of them, however, to carry out the supposition that this vast 
temple had ever been enclosed. At the outer base of the southern wall are 
the remains of a room ; one side of which, with the angular ceiling, is quite 
perfect, measuring fourteen feet long and six wide. The parts remaining 
are finished with sculptured blocks of about one foot square, representing 
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Indian figures with feather head-dresses, armed with bows and arrows, their 
noses ornamented with rings ; carrying in one hand bows and arrows, and 
in the other a musical instrument similar to those that are now used by the 
Indians of the country. These figures were interspersed with animals re- 
sembiing the crocodile. Near this room I found a square pillar, only five 
feet of which remained above the ruins. It was carved on all sides with 
Indian figures as large as life, and apparently in warlike attitudes. Frag- 
ments of a similar kind were scattered about in the vicinity. From this 
room, or base, I passed round, and ascended over vast piles of crumblin 
ruins, pulling myself up by the branches of trees, with which they are 
covered, to the top of the wall; where I found a door-way, filled up with 
stones and rubbish, which I removed, and, after much labour, effected an 
entrance into a room measuring eight by twenty-four feet, the ceiling of 
which was of the acute-angled arch, and perfected by layers of flat stones. 
The walls were finely finished with square blocks of stone, which had been 
richly ornamented. Even yet the heads of Indians, with shields and lances, 
could be distinguished in the colouring. The square pillars of the door- 
way are carved with Indians, flowers, borders, and spear-heads ; all of which 
I judged to have once been coloured. The lintel, which supported the top, 
is of the zuporte wood, beautifully carved, and in good preservation. One 
of the Indian head-dresses was composed of a cap and flowers. Immedi- 
ately in front of the door-way is a portion of a column, to which neither 
cap nor base was attached. It measured about three feet in diameter, with 
its whole surface sculptured; but it was so obliterated by time, that the 
lines could not be traced. Four feet of its length could only be discovered. 
It was, evidently, imbedded in the ruins to a great depth. Numerous blocks 
of square hewn stones, and others, variously and beautifully. carved, were 
lying in confusion near this column. Of the exterior of these walls a 
sufficient portion still exists to show the tine and elaborate workmanship of 
the cornices and entablatures, though the latter are much broken and de- 
faced. They are composed of immense blocks of stone, laid with the great- 
est regularity and precision, the fagades of which are interspersed with 
flowers, borders, and animals. From this portion of the ruins I cut my 
way through a dense mass of trees and vegetation, to the eastern extremity 
of the walls, the top of which was much dilapidated, and obstructed with 
occasional piles of broken and hewn stone. On my return, I descended to 
and walked along the outside base of the wall to the rear of the shrine, and 
over immense blocks of hewn and carved stone, some of which were, no 
doubt, the butments of altar walls: as similar blocks were near here ap- 
propriated to such purposes. I returned by the outside of the northern wall. 
The whole distance was filled up with heaps of ruins, overgrown with trees 
_ and vines ; through which I cleared my way with the greatest difficulty. 


A pyramid, ‘fa majestic pile,” next engaged the attention and 
admiration of the traveller, its description occupying a considerable 
space, and being further explained by some of the numerous illustra- 
tions that adorn the volume. We pass on to the ruins of the “‘ House 
of the Caciques,” which is designated a “sublime pile ;” the east front 
of the edifice having been reached by the aid of the compass, after 
the thick-growth of small wood had been cut through :— 
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Here I felled the trees that hid it, and the whole front was open to my 
view, presenting the most strange and incomprehensible pile of architecture 
that my eyes ever beheld—elaborate, elegant, stupendous, yet belonging to 
no order now known to us. The front of this wonderful edifice measures 
thirty-two feet, and its height twenty, extending to the main building fifty 
feet. Over the door-way, which favours the Egyptian style of architecture, 
is a heavy lintel of stone, containing two double rows of hieroglyphics, with 
a sculptured ornament intervening. Above these are the remains of hooks 
carved in stone, with raised lines of drapery running through them; which, 
apparently, have been broken off by the falling of the heavy finishing from 
the top of the building, over which, surrounded by a variety of chaste and 
beautifully executed borders, encircled within a wreath, is a female figure 
in a sitting posture, in basso-relievo, having a head-dress of feathers, cords, 
and. tassels, and the neck ornamented. ‘The angles of this building are 
tastefully carved. The ornaments continue around the sides, which are 
divided into two compartments, different in their arrangement, though not 
in style. Attached to the angles are large projecting hooks skilfully worked, 
and perfect rosettes and stars, with spears reversed, are put together with 
the utmost precision. The ornaments are composed of small square blocks 
of stone, cut to the depth of about one to one and a half inch, apparently 
with the most delicate instruments, and inserted by a shaft in the wall. The 
wall is made of large and uniformly square blocks of limestone, set in a 
mortar which appears to be as durable as the stone itself. Inthe ornamen- 
tal borders of this building, I could discoVer but little analogy with those 
known to me. The most striking were those of the cornice and entabla- 
ture, chevron and the cable moulding, which are characteristic of the Nor- 
man architecture. The sides have three doorways, each opening into small 
apartments, which are finished with smooth square blocks of stone; the 
floors of the same material, but have been covered with cement, which is 
now broken. The apartments are small, owing to the massy walls enclosing 
them, and the acute-angled arch forming the ceiling. The working and 
laying of the stone are as perfect as they could have been under the direc- 
tions of a modern architect. Contiguous to this front are two irregular 
buildings, as represented in the p!an. The one on the right, situated some 
twenty-five feet from it (about two feet off the right line), has a front of 
about thirty-five feet, its sides ten wide, and its height twenty feet, containing 
one room, similar in its finish to those before described. The front of this 
building is elaborately sculptured with rosettes and borders and ornamental 
lines; the rear is formed of finely cut stone, now much broken. Near by 
are heaps of hewn and broken stones, sculptured work and pillars. The 
other building on the left, is about eight feet from the principal front, 
measuring twenty-two feet in length, thirteen in width, and thirty-six in 
height. The top is quite broken, and has the appearance of having been 
much higher. The Agave Americana was growing thriftily upon its level 
roof. On all sides of this building are carved figures, broken images, in 
sitting postures ; rosettes and ornamental borders, laid off in compartments ; 
each compartment having three carved hooks on each side and angle. This 
building contains but one room, similar to that on the right. A soil has 
collected on the tops or roofs of these structures to the depth of three or 
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four feet, in which trees and other vegetation are flourishing. From these 
portions of the ruins 1 worked my way through the wild thicket by which 
they are surrounded, to the north side of the main building, in the centre of 
which I found a flight of small stone steps, overgrown with bushes and vines, 
which I cut away, and made an ascent by pulling myself up to the summit, 
a distance of forty feet. This platform is an oblong square, one hundred by 
seventy-five feet. Here a range of rooms were found, occupying about 
two-thirds of the area; the residue of the space probably formed a prome- 
nade, which is now filled up with crumbling ruins, covered with trees and 
grass. These rooms varied in size; the smallest of which measured six by 
ten, and the largest six by twenty-two feet. The most of these rooms were 
plastered, or covered with a fine white cement, some of which was still quite 
perfect. By washing them, I discovered fresco paintings, but they were 
much obliterated. The subjects could not be distinguished. On the east- 
ern end of these rooms is a wall running transversely four feet wide, (having 
the high angular ceiling), one side of which is filled with a variety of sculp- 
tured work, principally rosettes and borders, with rows of small pilasters ; 
having three square recesses and a small room on either side. Over the 
doorways of each are stone lintels three feet square, carved with hieroglyphics 
both on the front and under side. The western end of these rooms is almost 
in total ruins. The northern side has a flight of stone steps, but much 
dilapidated, leading to the top, which, probably, was a look-out place, but is 
now almost in total ruins. The southern range of rooms is much broken, 
the outside of which yet shows the elaborate work with which the whole 
building was finished. I vainly endeavoured to find access to the interior of 
the main building. I discovered two breaches, caused, probably, by the 
enormous weight of the pile, and in these apertures I made excavations ; but 
could not discover anything like apartments of any description. It seemed 
to be one vast body of stone and mortar, kept together by the great solidity 
of the outer wall, which was built in a masterly manner, of well-formed 
materials. The angles were finished off with circular blocks of stones,” of 
a large and uniform size. In a north-west direction from the hacienda, of 
which mention hasalready been made, are the ruins of a house, which, owing 
probably to its having been constructed without any artificial foundation, is 
still in good preservation. It bears but little resemblance to any of its 
fellows. It contains eighteen rooms, the largest of which measures eight 
by twenty-four feet, arranged in double rows, or ante-rooms, ‘and lighted 
only by a single doorway. They all have high angular ceilings, like the 
other buildings, which enclose as much space as the rooms themselves. 
Those fronting the south are the most remarkable, the inner doorways having 
each a stone lintel of an unusually large size, measuring thirty-two inches 
wide, forty-eight long, and twelve deep ; having on its inner side a sculp- 
tured figure of an Indian in full dress, with cap and feathers, sitting upon 
acushioned seat, finely worked ; having before him a vase containing flowers, 
with his right hand extended over it, his left resting upon the side of the 
cushion—the whole bordered with hieroglyphics. The front of this lintel 
contains two rows of hieroglyphics. The building is irregular, having a 
projection in the centre on one side, of eight feet; on the other of four 
feet. It measures one hundred and fifty feet long, forty-three feet wide, 
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and twenty high ; flat roof, unbroken, and filled with trees and grass to the 
whole extent. The outside and partition walls have a uniform thickness of 
three feet. 


| We now cross certain mountains, in order to fall in with our author 
at the ruins of Kahbah :— 





I first entered the ruins of Kahbah from the main road leading from 
Nohcacab to Bolen-Chen-Ticul. On the west side I found fragments of 
buildings, walls, &c. scattered about, principally upon a low range of hills. 
No perfect rooms were visible. Parts of walls and ceilings were seen, and 
the ground about covered up with rubbish, mingled with broken pillars, 
sculptured work, &c. In the building farthest from the road (which is in 
the best preservation of any on the west side), we observed two square pillars, 
which had been taken from the door-way, and placed against the ceiling of 
the room, by some traveller, no doubt, who intended to present them to the 
world. They are about six feet high and two wide; the front facings of 
which are deeply cut, representing a cacique, or other dignitary, in full dress, | 
(apparently a rich Indian costume), with a profusion of feathers in his head- | 
dress. He is represented with his arms uplifted, holding a whip; anda 
boy before him in a kneeling position, with his hands extended in supplica- 
tion; underneath are hieroglyphics. The room is small, with the ceiling 
' slightly curved; differing, in this particular, from those of Chi-Chen. 

The ruins on the east side of the road comprise mainly three buildings, 
and an immense pile of stones in a pyramidical form, and in a much better 
state of preservation than those on the opposite side. These buildings are 
elevated upon a succession of terraces, which I ascended by a double flight | 
of broken steps, to a square formed in front of each; the sides of which 
show the existence of walls now nearly levelled, and overgrown with trees 
and vegetation. Sufficient, however, is remaining of two buildings to indi- . 
cate a similarity with those of the opposite side. The fronts measure about , 
one hundred feet, the facgades of which are ornamented with the most 
elaborate and skilful work, though now much broken and defaced. The 
carvings are somewhat similar to those of Chi-Chen; but they are much 
smaller, and do not display as much order in the arrangement. Broken 
columns, of unusual sizes, are to be seen a short distance from these build- 
ings, evidently moved from their original positions. The door-step of the 
principal inner room is elaborately sculptured, and entirely different from 
anything I have observed in other places.. In the centre of one of these 
squares, foundation walls are to be seen, which have been recently excavated. 
They probably were pedestals. These structures stand, uniformly, about 
four rods apart, on a line; and all have mounds and a succession of broken 
walls contiguous to them. A few rods north of these buildings is a mass 
of broken stones, piled together in the shape of a pyramid, at the summit 
_ of which, to the height of one hundred and twenty-five feet, are still to be 
found the remains of the broken walls of an edifice. It is located, with re- 
ference to the cardinal points, like the pyramid of Chi-Chen, and was pro- | 
bably used for the same purposes (whatever those might have been), though 
the style of the work is not similar or equal to it. Its sides, at the base, 
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measure five hundred feet, and are mostly bare; the loose stones barely 
maintain their form. The space occupied by these ruins cannot be less than 
a mile square. 


At Uxmal, Mr. Norman, after having been at a loss which of the 
splendid structures to appropriate to his use, selected what he calls 
the ‘‘ Governor’s House,” scrambling up broken steps to his prospec- 
tive domicile. Here he and José took possession of several rooms, 
and soon felt perfectly at home. The building in question “is a vast 
and splendid pile of ruins.” 


It stands upon three ranges of terraces; the first of which is a slight 
projection, forming a finish. The great platform, or terrace above it, 
measures upwards of five hundred feet long, and four hundred and fifteen 
broad. It is encompassed by a wall of fine hewn stone thirty feet high, 
with angles rounded, still in good* preservation. In the centre of this plat- 
form, upon which trees and vegetation grow in profusion, stands a shaft of 
gray limestone in an inclined position, measuring twelve feet in circumference 
and eight in height; bearing upon its surface no marks of form or ornament 
by which it might be distinguished froma natural piece. Near by is a rude 
carving of a tiger with two heads; also, I saw excavations near them with 
level curbings and smoothly finished inside, which are conjectured to have 
been cisterns or granaries. Along the sourthern edge of this platform are 
the remains of a range of small pillars, now broken and in confusion. 
Upon the north-west corner of this platform is an edifice, which was, no 
doubt, from its location, connected with the Governor’s House. It is the 
smallest of all the ruins. Its ornaments are few and plain; the most re- 
markable of which is a continuous line of turtles, cut from stone of about a 
foot square, arranged under the cornices. The south-west corner has con- 
nected with it two piles of loose stones, in the pyramidical form ; one eighty, 
and the other a hundred feet high, the sides of the’ bases measuring about 
two hundred feet. Their tops are broad platforms, over which, and down 
the sides, are scattered the remains of edifices, of which these pyramids 
were once probably the foundations. Here we found pieces of pottery, con- 
sisting of broken pieces of vases, and supposed cooking utensils. Upon the 
main terrace stands another of smaller dimensions, constituting the founda- 
tion of the Governor’s House. The measurement of this terrace is three 
hundred and thirty-eight long, eighty-two broad, and thirty high, having 
a majestic flight of stone steps, though considerably broken at the centre, 
in front of the entrance. This majestic pile faces the east, is two hundred 
and seventy-two feet long, thirty-six broad, and twenty-four high. The 
whole building is plain (unlike those of Chi-Chen) from the base to the 
mouldings, which run through the centre over the doorways; above which, 
to the top, are ornaments and sculptured work in great profusion, and of 
the most rich, strange, and elaborate workmanship. It is divided into double 
ranges of rooms, from front to rear. Two of the principal are situated in 
the centre, fifty-five feet long, ten broad, and about nineteen high, with an 
angular ceiling, occupying one half of the whole. [The high angular ceil- 
ing, shown in the cut, was remarked, by Stephens, among the Mexican 
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ruins, and was probably common.| There are fourteen other rooms 
in the front and rear; also, two rooms on each end, and one in front 
and rear of the two recesses, of about one-half of the average size. The 
interior of these rooms is sometimes covered with a beautiful hard finish, 
and at others presents a surface of uniform square blocks of smooth stone. 
The floors are of stone, covered with a hard composition, which, together 
with the stone, is now much broken. The lintels, which are of zuporte 
wood, are decayed and broken, to which, in a great degree, the fallingof the 
walls may be attributed. The inner sides of the doorways are pierced, and 
hooks attached, whereon doors were probably swung. There are also aper- 
tures in the walls, where beams rested, to support hammocks, some of which 
still remain, and show the marks of the cords. There were no fresco, or 
other painting or decorations of any kind, in the interior of the building to 
be ‘discerned. The front presents the most remarkable architectural skill to 
be found about the building. The walls were of the most durable kind 
of limestone ; and upwards of three feet thick, of fine hewn stone, laid with 
the greatest care. There were eleven doorways besides those of the recesses. 
The finish of the angles, generally, was as smooth as though the material 
were cut with a sharp knife. The ornaments were composed of small 
square pieces of stone, shaped with infinite skill, and inserted between the 
mortar and stone with the greatest care and precision. About two-thirds 
of the ornaments are still remaining upon the facade. The most elaborate 
were over the centre or main entrance. ‘These have fallen; and now area 
heap of ruins at the base. One of them was a figure of a man, with a head- 
dress of feathers and tassels; part of which still remains, with lines of 
hieroglyphics underneath. The ground-work of the ornaments is chiefly 
composed of raised lines, running diagonally, forming diamond or lattice 
work, over which are rosettes and stars; and, in bold relief, the beautiful 
Chinese border. From the centre of the building to the recess, at the 
northern extremity of the building, the ornaments have mostly crumbled 
off, and are now lying at the base in ruins; and the other parts, contiguous, 
seem ready to follow the example. The rear of this edifice is more plainly 
finished ; the main part of the centre has fallen. Over the principal door- 
way are the remains of a female figure, in a sitting posture. The hands 
and legs have fallen. It has a fine head-dress of cap and tassels, and neck 
ornaments. The waist looks quite natural, and the whole was finely finished. 
On each side of this figure was hieroglyphical writing. The inner rooms of 
the centre of the Governor’s House still show the places of excavations, 
made some years ago, by the curate of Ticul. 


Further on:— 


A few rods distant, in a south-west direction from the Governor’s House, 
are the remains of an extensive range or succession of ruins. They, pro- 
bably, were once of no inconsiderable importance in the place. They are 
composed of terraces, walls, rooms and corridors, and court-yards. The 
principal ruin fronts the north, and, probably, was connected with the Go- 
vernor’s House. A _ wall of two hundred feet remains standing upon a foun- 
dation of ten feet. Its width is twenty-five feet; having ranges of rooms 
in both sides, only parts of which remain. This wall has an acute-angled 
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arch doorway through the centre, similar to that of the Nuns’ House, with 
rooms on both sides. The top of this wall has numerous square apertures 
through it, which give it the appearance of pigeon-holes ; and its edge is 
formed like the gable-end of a house, uniformly notched. In front of this 
wall appears to have been an immense court or square, enclosed by stone 
walls, leading to the Nuns’ House. The interior of this square, apparently, 
shows the ruins of walls and rooms and walks ; but nothing definite could be 
made out, as the ruins were almost level with the ground, and overgrown 
with trees and grass. At intervals, along the outer wall, in a north-west 
direction, the ruins of rooms were seen, evidently a regular succession of 
them. In the rear of the principal wall is another court or square, but much 
smaller than that in front, having broken corridors, and the sides runnin 
back to an artificial elevation of about fifty feet; the form of which was lost, 
owing to the dilapidation of the sides and angles. Ruins of rooms and cor- 
ridors, both at its base and summit, were perceptible. Other squares can 
be defined by the broken walls contiguous to these extensive ruins; also, 
numerous mounds; one of which, discovered west of Nuns’ House, is found 
to be an immense reservuir or cistern, having a double curb ; the interior of 
which was beautifully finished with stucco, and in good preservation. Some 
of these mounds have been excavated, as J have already mentioned, and 
seemed to have been intended originally for sepulchres. In the centre of 
the avenue between the Governor’s House and the Nuns’ House, in a line 
with the principal doorway of the latter building, are the ruins of two walls, 
running parallel with each other, north and south, about twelve feet apart. 
The eastern and inner side shows the remains of a serpent alongits fag¢ade, 
similar to that of the Nuns’ House—a small portion, however, only remains. 
It also shows rooms and ceilings quite level with the ground. ‘The western 
wall is more perfect, and has a ring inserted in its facade, like those of Chi- 
Chen; but, instead of ornaments, presents hieroglyphics upon its sides. 
The short period to which I was, unfortunately, restricted in the examination 
of these sublime ruins (and these remarks will apply to all which have come 
under my observation), has permitted me to touch but slightly even upon 
those which have appeared to be most prominent. Months might be spent 
among them, and then one would only have entered upon the threshold of 
an investigation into their wonders. 


This extract brings us to the close of Mr. Norman’s narrative 
about the ruins; but Campeachy and its locality afford occasion for 
some additional remarks, a few of which we quote :— 


In the neighbourhood of Campeachy are many ruins which richly deserve 
the attention of travellers, but which the time to which my short excursion 
was limited, would not permit me the gratification of visiting to any extent. 
Upon a small river near Champoton, some leagues inland, where it enlarges 
to a very considerable lake, are sityated many ruins of a kind of sculpture 
displaying the finest taste ; but the edifices are so buried beneath the water 
and earth that surround them, that it would require great labour and per- 
severance to investigate them. Four leagues to the north of Campeachy 
there exist many tumuli, which cannot be visited during the rainy season 
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without much risk and inconvenience. Three leagues farther north isa 
little peninsula, called Jaina. Here is situated a very large tumulus, around 
which have been found a number of small earthen figures, and some flint 
heads of lances, very finely formed. To the antiquarian and the curious this 
ruin presents many attractions. From this tumulus, and other places con- 
tiguous to ruins of immense cities, in the vicinity of Campeachy, were pro- 
cured among the crumbling walls, some skeletons and bones that have 
evidently been interred for ages, also a collection of idols, fragments, flint 
spear-heads, and axes; besides sundry articles of pottery-ware, well wrought, 


glazed, and burnt. These interesting relics are now in the possession of 
the author. 


When Mr. Stephens’s new publication respecting the ruins and 
monuments in Central America appears, it is our intention to return 
to the subject, trusting that some new lights will then be shed to 
guide speculation concerning such wonders and mysteries. At any 
rate it will not be easy to exhaust the curiosity excited by such ram- 


blers. 


“« Life in Mexico,” by Madame C—— de la B , “witha Preface 
by W. H. Prescott, Author of the ‘ History of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella of Spain,’ ” we have at the outset to say, perplexes one most 
needlessly with such initials, blanks, and dashes, as those which 
occur in the title of the book. What occasion, for example, had 
Mr. Prescott to use any mystical signs in giving the name of the 
authoress of this reprint, which appears in the ‘“ Foreign Library,” 
seeing that curiosity may be very speedily satisfied on the point, the 
office of the lady’s husband being given; while with regard to entire 
strangers to the English reader, and private persons, the sketches 
would have been perfectly distinct and intelligible had pronouns 
been employed throughout in the stead of initials and every sort of 
cabalistic symbol. 

The authoress is the English wife of M. Calderon de la Barca, 
for many years Spanish minister in Washington, in the United 
States, and the first accredited ambassador from Spain to Mexico. 
She accompanied her husband on this latter mission, having 
sailed from New York for Havanna, in the autumn of 1838, and 
thence to Vera Cruz, after which they made their way to Mexico in 
a diligence. In the course of her travels and observations she kept 
a journal, which was transmitted in the shape of letters to her family, 
and which the editor assures us was not originally intended for pub- 
lication. It now appears, however, with a few such alterations and 
omissions as wefe necessary in a private correspondence. 

Mexico, according to these letters, continues to present much of 
the romance of life, even in her every-day history, which was wont 
to characterise her public events and vicissitudes; and Madame Cal- 
deron, owing to her connexion with an embassy, necessarily enjoyed 
many advantages for observation which no less privileged person is 
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ever likely to experience; that is to say, if the condition, manners, 
and habits of the upper classes be particularly considered, or the en- 
tertainments, places, and sights to which persons of influence have 
ready access. ‘True, the distinctions of rank that obtain in Mexico 
are of the most exclusive nature, being as violent as they are com- 
plete; and therefore from a writer of the present class one can only 
look for a limited range of view and delineation of character. But 
it is also worthy of remark, that in no country is the rapidity and 
extent of contrasts greater; and therefore when the romantic and 
picturesque on one side are broadly developed, the painter, by merely 
taking the extreme opposite, cannot be very wide of the mark; 
while the striking, in the way of contrariety, must not only attract 
notice, but be fondly studied, were it merely for the sake of effect. 

Violent contrasts, in fact, constitute such bold features in Mexican 
society, that the temptation to note the ridiculous lengths to which 
opposites are carried, or that often meet in the same person, must be 
ready to lead a writer from grave views to extravagancies of por- 
traiture. The highest born lady in the land will smoke a cigar at a 
match of fighting cocks; palaces, which are hardly equal as edifices 
to English barns, or for furniture to that in the kitchens of our 
peasantry, have tables that shake under loads of solid silver and gold 
dishes ; and the dirty slatternly maid-servant is willing to starve, and 
is sure to choose idleness rather than thrift and comfort, if she can 
but have the means of purchasing a pair of white satin shoes for her 
naked feet. 

Idleness, beggary, and thievery are the great features of character 
among the poorer Mexicans; idleness, haughtiness, and roguery, we 
fear, as well as brutal amusements, the characteristics of the rich. 

Such, however, is the picture given in the pages before us, although 
the grace and liveliness of the writer prevents the reader from per- 
ceiving or feeling the grossness of the novelty, or taking that grave 
social view which the subject rightly calls for, The feminine wit 
and the unaffected gentleness of heart belonging to Madame Cal- 
deron, would require the ballast which philosophy and deeply serious 
‘impressions infuse into every adequate interpretation of a nation’s 
morality and destinies. However, lest we should take the sketches 
in the letters for more than was intended, and before we can fully 
pronounce upon the work,—only one half of it havi ing yet appeared 
in the reprint,—we shall proceed to cite samples, from which it will 
be seen that there is an unusual charm in the style, and such a fresh- 
ness of spirit in the matter as must place the authoress 1 in the first 
rank of our living female writers. 

We pass over the journalisings to the Havanna, and the voyage 
thence to Vera Cruz, the former place being as inviting as the latter 
was repulsiv e, in order to have as much as our limits will allow of 
what is truly Mexican, and after the writer has had some experience, 
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to guide her hand and head in the sketches. But a short halt at 
Jalapa may be made, were it but to show how easily and unaffectedly 
our authoress throws off her effective pictures, and gives utterance 
to the impressions of which she is so susceptible. 


After breakfast we walked out, accompanied by various gentlemen of the 
place. The town consists of little more than a few steep streets, very old, 
with some large and excellent houses, the best as usual belonging to English 
merchants, and many to those of Vera Cruz, who come to live in or near 
Jalapa, during the reign of the ‘‘ vomito.” There are some old churches, a 
very old convent of Franciscan monks, and a well-supplied market-place. 
Everywhere there are flowers—roses creeping over the old walls, Indian 
girls making green garlands for the virgin and saints, flowers in the shops, 
flowers at the windows, but, above all, everywhere one of the most splendid 
views in the world. The Cofre de Perote, with its dark pine forests and 
gigantic chest (a rock of porphyry which takes that form), and the still loftier 
snow-white peak of Orizava, tower above all the others, seeming like the 
colossal guardians of the land. The intervening mountains, the dark cliffs 
and fertile plains, the thick woods of lofty trees clothing the hills and the 
valleys ; a glimpse of the distant ocean; the surrounding lanes shaded by 
fruit trees; aloes, bananas, chirimoyas, mingled with the green liquidamber, 
the flowering myrtle, and hundreds of plants and shrubs and flowers of every 
colour and of delicious fragrance, all combine to form one of the most 
varied and beautiful scenes that the eye can behold. Then Jalapa itself, so 
old and gray, and rose-becovered, with a sound of music issuing from every 
open door and window, and its soft and agreeable temperature, presents even 
in a few hours, a series of agreeable impressions not easily effaced. 


Street cries generally indicate a good deal of national manners, 
and the following specimens are illustrative of those in vogue in 
Mexico. 


There are an extraordinary number of street-cries in Mexico, which be- 
gin at dawn and continue till night, performed by hundreds of discordant 
voices, impossible to understand at first ; but Senor——has been giving me 
an explanation of them, until I begin to have some distinct idea of their 
meaning. At dawn you are awakened by the shrill and desponding cry of 
the Carbonero! the coalman, ‘‘ Carbon! Senor,” which, as he pronounces it, 
sounds like ‘* Carbosiu!’”” Then the grease-man takes up the song, ‘‘ Man- 
tiquilla! Jard! lard! at one real anda half.” ‘Salt beef! good salt beef! 
(Cecina buena !)” interrupts the butcher in a hoarse voice. ‘‘ Hay cebo-o-o-o 
0-0-0?” This is the prolonged and melancholy note of the woman who 
buys kitchen-stuff, and stops before the door. Then passes by the cambista, 
a sort of Indian she-trader or exchanger, who sings out ‘‘ Tejocotes por ve- 
nans de chile ?” a small fruit which she proposes exchangiug for hot peppers. 
No harm in that." A kind of ambulating pedlar drowns the shrill treble of 
the Indian cry. He calls loudly upon the public to buy needles, pins, thim-. 
bles, shirt-buttons, tape, cotton-balls, small mirrors, &c. He enters the 
house, and is quickly surrounded by the women, young and old, offering him 
' the tenth part of what he asks, and which, after much haggling he accepts. 
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Behind him stands the Indian with his tempting baskets of fruit, of which 
he calls out all the names, till the cook or housekeeper can resist no longer, 
and putting her head over the balustrade, calls him up with his bananus, and 
oranges, and granaditas, &c. <A sharp note of interrogation is heard, indi- 
cating that something is hot, and must be snapped up quickly before it cools. 
‘*Gorditas de horna caliente?” ‘‘ Little fat cakes from the oven, hot ?” 
This is in a female key, sharp and shrill. Follows the mat seller. ‘‘ Who 
wants mats from Puebla? mats of five yards?”” These are the most matinal 
cries. At mid-day the beggars begin to be particularly importunate, and 
their cries, and prayers, and long recitations, form a running accompaniment 
to the other noises. Then above all rises the cry of ‘‘ Honey-cakes!” 
‘‘Cheese and honey!” ‘‘ Requeson and good honey !” (Requeson being 
a sort of hard curd, sold in cheeses.) Then come the dulce-men, the sellers 
of sweetmeats, of meringues, which are very good, and of all sorts of candy 
** Caramelos de esperna! bocadillo de coco!” Then the lottery-men, the 
messengers of fortune, with their shouts of “‘ The last ticket, yet unsold, 
for half a real!” a tempting announcement to the lazy beggar, who finds it 
easier to gamble than to work, and who may have that sum hid about his 
rags. Towards evening rises the cry of ‘‘ Tortillas de cuajada?” ‘* Curd- 
cakes ?”’ or “‘ Do you take nuts ?” succeded by the night-cry of ‘‘ Chesnuts 
hot and roasted !” and by the affectionate venders of ducks, ‘‘ Ducks, oh my 
soul, hot ducks!” ‘* Maize-cakes,” &c. &c. As the night wears away, the 
voices die off, to resume next morning in fresh vigour. 


We seek for as much variety of subject as possible, and therefore 
next introduce a passage relative toa character celebrated by Hum- 
boldt many years ago, and whom he declared to be the most beauti- 
ful woman he had seen in the course of his travels. La Giera (the 
fair) Rodriguez sent her card to the ambassadress, with a request for 
admission, to the astonishment of the English lady, who found that 
in spite of years and of furrows the visitor retained a profusion of 
fair curls, without one gray hair, a set of white teeth, very fine eyes, 
and great vivacity. But there is more in the extract. 


I found La Guera very agreeable, and a perfect living chronicle. She 
is married to her third husband, and had three daughters, all celebrated 
beauties; the Countess de Regla, who died in New York, and was buried in 
the cathedral there ; the Marquesa de Guadalupe, also dead, and the Mar- 
quesa de A-—-—a, now a handsome widow. We spoke of Humboldt ; and 
talking of herself as of a third person, she related to me all the particulars 
of his first visit, and of his admiration of her; that she was then very 
young, though married, and the mother of two‘children, and that when he 
came to visit her mother, she was sitting sewing in a corner where the 
Biron did not perceive her; until talking very earnestly on the subject of 
cochineal, he inquired if he could visit a certain district where there was a 

lantation of nopals. ‘‘ To be sure,” said La Guera from her corner; “‘ we 
can take M. de Humboldt there ;” whereupon he first perceiving her, stood 
amazed, and at length exclaimed, ‘* Valgame Dios! who is that girl?” After- 
wards he was constantly with her, and more captivated, it was said, by her 
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wit than by her beauty ; considering her a sort of western Madame de Staél ; 
all of which leads me to suspect that the grave traveller was considerably 
under the influence of her fascinations, and that neither mines nor moun- 
tains, geography nor geology, petrified shells nor- alpenkalkstein, had occu- 
pied him to the exclusion of a slight stratum of flirtation. It is a comfort 
to think that “sometimes even the great Humboldt nods.” One of La 
Giiera’s stories is too original to be lost. A lady of high rank having died 
in Mexico, her relatives undertook to commit her to her last resting-place, 
habited according to the then prevailing fashion, in her most magnificent 
dress, that which she had worn at her wedding. This dress was a wonder of 
luxury, even in Mexico. It was entirely composed of the finest lace, and 
the flounces were made of a species of point which cost fifty dollars a vara (the 
Mexican yard). Its equal was unknown. It wasalso ornamented and looped up 
at certain intervals with bows of ribbon very richly embroidered in gold. In 
this dress the Condesa de was laid in her coffin, thousands of dear 
friends crowding to view her beautiful costume de mort, and at length she was 
placed in her tomb, the key of which was entrusted to the sacristan. From 
the tomb to the opera is a very abrupt transition ; nevertheless both have a 
share in this story. A company of French dancers appeared in Mexico, a 
twentieth- rate ballet, and the chief danseuse was a little French damsel, re- 
markable for the shortness of her robes, her coquetry, and her astonishing 
pirouettes. On the night of a favourite ballet, Mademoiselle Pauline made 
her entrée in a succession of pirouettes, and poising on her toe, looked round 
for approbation, when a sudden thrill of horror, accompanied by a murmur 
of indignation, pervaded the assembly. Mademoiselle Pauline was equipped 
in the very dress in which the defunct countess had been buried! Lace, 
point flounces, gold ribbons; impossible to mistake it. Hardly had the 
curtain dropped, when the little danseuse found herself surrounded by com- 
petent authorities, questioning her as to where and how she had obtained her 
dress. She replied that she had bought it at an extravagant price from a 
French modiste in the city. She had rifled no tomb, but honestly paid down 
golden ounces, in exchange for her lawful property. To the modiste’s went 
the officers of justice. She also pleaded innocent. She had bought it of a 
man who had brought it to her for sale, and had paid him much more than 
a poids d’or, as indeed it was worth. By dint of further investigation, the 
man was identified, and proved to be the sacristan of San——. Short- 
sighted sacristan! He was arrested and thrown into prison, and one benefit 
resulted from his cupidity ; since, in order to prevent throwing temptation 
into the way of future sacristans, it became the custom, after the body had 
lain in state for some time in magnificent robes, to substitute a plain dress 
previous to placing the coffin in the vault. 





Now for samples of Mexican contrasts in the time of Lent. 


Enter the Viga about five o’clock, when freshly watered, and the soldiers 
have taken their stand to prevent disturbance, and two long lines of car- 
riages are to be seen going and returning, as far as the eye can reach, and 
hundreds of gay plebeians are assembled on the side-walks with flowers and 
fruit and dulces for sale, and innumerable equestrians in picturesque dresses, 


and with spirited horses, fill up the interval between the carriages, and the 
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canoes are covering the canal, the Indians singing and dancing lazily as the 
boats steal along, and the whole under the blue and cloudless sky, and in that 
pure clear atmosphere ; and could you only shut your eyes to the one dis- 
agreeable feature in the picture, the number of léperos busy in the exer- 
cise of their vocation, you would believe that Mexico must be the most 
flourishing, most enjoyable, and most peaceful place in the world, and, more- 
over, the wealthiest ; not a republic, certainly, for there is no well-dressed 
people; hardly a connecting link between the blankets and the satins, the 
poppies and the diamonds. As for the carriages, many of them would not 
disgrace Hyde Park, though there are some that would send a shiver all 
along Bond-street ; but the very contrast is amusing, and upon the whole, 
both as to horses and equipages, there is much more to admire than to 
criticise.......... There, for example, is the handsome carriage of the rich 
, who has one of the finest houses in Mexico; his wife wears a 
velvet turban, twisted with large pearls, and has at this moment a cigar in her 
mouth. She is not pretty, but her jewels are superb. How he made his 
fortune, partly by gambling, and partly by even less honourable means, let 
some abler chronicler relate. Or look at this elegant carratela, with its 
glass sides all opened, giving to view a constellation of fair ones, and drawn 
by handsome gray frisones. These ladies are remarkable as having a more 
European air than most others, brighter colours, longer and simpler dresses, 
and Paris bonnets. Perhaps they have been in Europe. It is remarkable 
that the horses of the gentlemen all appear peculiarly unmanageable every 
time they pass this carriage. Another handsome, plain carriage, containing 
the family of one of the ministers; mother and daughters all beautiful, 
with Spanish eyes, and dark glowing complexions, followed close by a hack- 
ney coach, containing women with rebosos, and little children with their 
faces and fingers all bedaubed with candy........Some of the coachmen 
and footmen wear Mexican dresses, and others have liveriese......- But 
here come three carriages en suite, all with the same crimson and gold livery, 
all luxurious, and all drawn by handsome white horses. Is it the president ? 
Certainly not; it is too ostentatious. Even royalty goes in simpler guise, 
when it condescends to mingle in the amusements of its subjects. In the 
first carriage appear the great man himself and his consort, rather withdraw- 
ing from the plebeian gaze. There ishere much crimson and gold, much 
glass and well-stuffed cushions, much comfort and magnificence combined. 
‘T'wo handsome northern steeds, white and prancing, draw this commodious 
equipage. The next is asplendid coach, containing the children and ser- 
vants, while in the third, equally magnificent, are the babies and nurses. 
By the side of the first carriage rides an elderly gentleman, who, were his 
seat firmer, might be mistaken for a picador. He wears a rich Mexican 
dress, all covered with gold embroidery ; his hat with gold rolls is stuck 
jauntily on one side, contrasting oddly enough with his uneasy expression of 
countenance, probably caused by the inward trepidation of which he cannot 
wholly repress the outward sign while managing his high-bred steed, and 
with his feet pressing his silver stirrups, cautiously touching him with a whip 
which has alarge diamond in the handle. But the chief wonder of his 
equipment, and that which has procured him such a retinue of little ragged 
and shouting boys, is his saddle. This extraordinary piece of furniture, 
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which cost the owner five thousand dollars, is entirely covered with velvet, 
richly embossed in massive gold: he sometimes appears with another, inlaid 
with pure silver. His whole appearance is the most singular imaginable, 
and the perturbation of spirit in which he must return when it begins to 
grow dusk, and he reflects at once upon his own value, and his countrymen’s 
taste for appropriation, must balance the enjoyment which his vanity receives 
from the admiration of the little boys in the Paséo. 


Next for a glimpse of travelling in Mexico, of the aspect of the 
country in the month of May, and of life in the haciendas. 


The first village we saw was Santa Clara, to our left, lying at the foot of 
some dark hills, with its white church and flat-roofed or no-roofed houses. 
There being no shade, ‘frequently not a tree for leagues, the sun and dust 
were disagreeable, and became more so as the day advanced. Here it came 
to pass, that, travelling rapidly over these hot and dusty plains, the wheels of 
the carriage began to smoke. No house was in sight—no water within 
ken. It was acase of difficulty; when suddenly recollected that 
not far from thence was an old rancho, a deserted farmhouse, at present oc- 
cupied by robbers; and having ordered the coachman to drive to within a 
few hundred yards of this house, he sent a servant on horseback with a 
medio (fourpence) to bring some water, which was treating the robbers like 
honourable men. The man galloped off, and shortly returned with a can full 
of water, which he carried back when the fire was extinguished. Mean- 
while we examined, as well as we could, the external appearance of the rob- 
bers’ domicile, which was an old half-ruined house, standing alone on the 
plain, with no tree near it. Several men with guns were walking up and 
down before the house—sporting-looking characters, but rather dirty—ap- 
parently either waiting for some expected game, or going in search of it. 
Women, with rebosos, were carrying water, and walking amongst them. 
There were also a number of dogs. The well-armed men who accompanied 
us, and the name of — , SO “well known in these parts, that once when 
his carriage was surrounded by robbers, he merely mentioned who he was, 
and they retreated with many apologies for their mistake, precluded all dan- 
ger of an attack ; but woe to the solitary horseman or unescorted carriage 
that may pass thereby! Nor, indeed, are they always in the same mood; 
for Senior ’s houses have been frequently attacked in his absence, 
and his hacienda at Santiago once stood a regular siege, the robbers being 
at length repulsed by the bravery of his servants. We set off again au grand 
galop, drivers and outriders giving, from time to time, the most extraor- 
dinary shrieks to encourage the horses and to amuse themselves, wild and 
shrill enough to frighten any civilised quadruped. The road grew more 
picturesque as we advanced, and at Jength our attention was arrested by the 
sight of the two great pyramids, which rise to the east of the town of San 
Juan Teotihuacan, which are mentioned by Humboldt, and have excited the 
curiosity and attention of every succeeding traveller. 











A strange personage is encountered in the course of the excur- 
sion ; some other Mexican characteristics occurring in the passage, 
cc? 
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Soon after leaving San Juan we were met by the Senora de , in 
an open carriage, coming with ber children to meet us: and though she had 
travelled since sunrise from her hacienda, she appeared as if freshly dressed 
for an evening party ; her dress, amber-coloured crape, trimmed with white 
blonde, short sleeves and décoltée ; a set of beautiful Neapolitan strawberry- 
coral, set in gold, straw-coloured satin shoes, and a little China crape shawl, 
embroidered in bright flowers ; her hair dressed and uncovered. We stop- 
ped at their hacienda of Sopayuca, an old house standing solitary in the 
midst of great fields of maguey. It has a small deserted garden adjoining, 
amongst whose tangled bushes a pretty little tame deer was playing, with its 
half-startled look and full wild eye. We found an excellent breakfast pre- 
pared, and here, for the first time, I conceived the possibility of not dislik- 
ing pulque. We visited the large buildings where it is kept, and found it 
rather refreshing, with a sweet taste, and a creamy froth upon it, and with a 
much less decided odour than that which is sold in Mexico. This hacienda 
is under the charge of an administrador, to whom pays a large annual 
sum, and whose place is by no means a sinecure, as he lives in perpetual 
danger from robbers. He is captain of a troop of soldiers, and as his life 
has been spent in ‘‘ persecuting robbers,”’ he is an object of intense hatred 
to that free and independent body, and has some thoughts of removing to 
another part of the country, where he may be more tranquil. He gave us 
a terrible account of these night attacks, of the ineffectual protection afforded 
him by the government, and of the nearly insuperable difficulties thrown in 
the way of any attempt to bring these men to justice. He lately told the 
president that he had some thoughts of joining the robbers himself, as they 
were the only persons in the Republic protected by government. The pre- 
sident, however, is not to blame in this matter. He has used every endea- 
vour to check these abuses ; and difficulties have been thrown in his way 
from very unexpected sources. 








Our last passage from Life in Mexico relates to the dress of the 
country ladies. 


We met to-day the prettiest little ranchera, a farmer’s wife or daughter, 
riding in front of a mozo on the same horse, their usual mode, dressed in a 
short embroidered muslin petticoat, white satin shoes, a pearl necklace, and 
earrings, a reboso, and a large round straw hat. The ladies sit their horse 
on acontrary side to our fashion. They have generally adopted English 
saddles, but the farmers’ wives frequently sit in a sort of chair, which they 
find much more commodious. Some country ladies, who attended mass in 
the chapel this morning, were dressed in very short clear white muslin 
gowns, very much starched, and so disposed as to show the under petticoats, 
also stiffly starched, and trimmed with lace; their shoes coloured satin. 
Considered asa costume of their own, I begin to think it rather pretty. 
The oldest women here or in Mexico never wear caps; nothing but their 
own gray hair, sometimes cut short, sometimes turned up with a comb, and 


not unusually tied behind in a pigtail. There is no attempt to conceal the 
ravages of time. 
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Such are a few of the gay and attractive sketches of Madame 
Calderon. They also possess, so far as they go, a reality of por- 
traiture which the untravelled reader cannot mistake; doing that for 
life and manners in Mexico, which Humboldt at an earlier date per- 
formed for the departments of science and learned research, as these 
are to be cultivated in regions so rich as regards antiquities and the 
natural world. Her previous knowledge of the language spoken 
by the Mexicans, and of the general structure of their society, were 
great advantages, independently of her natural acuteness and lively 
mode of filling up and framing her pictures; a pleasant temper, and 
a desire to deal fairly with her subjects, being apparent throughout. 

We have intimated that the general cast of Madame Calderon’s 
sketches are more remarkable for their vivacity than impressiveness, 
and for grace of manner than depth of matter; feminine sentiment 
rather than stern philosophy distinguishing her letters. Still, she 
can be grave; and there were occasions when mere sprightliness 
would naturally be chasedaway. She was the witness of an outbreak, 
in the course of which the capital may be said to have been under 
martial law, and when lives of citizens were lost as well as of persons 
among both of the rival parties. Some of her letters also give most 
striking accounts of the assumption of the veil, she having been a 
witness of several of these immolations; for in Mexico this sacrifice 
still implies the old barbarous rigour of a living burial. In fact, her 
book leaves an impression of considerable power of the cruel morti- 
fications as well as savage enjoyments which still disgrace the re- 
ligion and the pastimes of the Mexican nation; although, owing to 
the finished gracefulness of her style and the gentleness of her 
nature, the views are not so profound and forcible as would be 
expected from a Miss Martineau, a Mrs Jameson, and other female 
writers of our day. 


“‘ Letters on South America; comprising Travels on the Banks of 
the Parana and Rio de la Plata,” by the authors of ‘ Letters on 
Paraguay,” and “ Francia’s Reign,”’ nowclaim a few minutes’ notice, 
for we cannot conscientiously allot to them a space at all proportioned 
to the number of volumes which they fill, or to the promise which 
the title-page holds out. In fact, they appear to be the mere sweep- 
ings left of the publication on Paraguay ; and this not merely from 
the verbosity of the writing, but from the sameness or similarity of 
most of the matter, and even of the plan of the work. The book, 
to be sure, has no very distinct method with it, or obviously pressing 
purpose. No doubt the letters run on ina series, the one brother 
alternating with the other, upon such subjects as came to hand, after 
their retnrn from South America; giving an account of their resi- 
dence, experience, and adventures in that region, and indulging in a 
multitude of descriptions, speculations, and reflections, after a long- 
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winded fashion. Unquestionably there is not wanting a number of 
interesting incidents and sagacious remarks, which might have car- 
ried a single volume to a second edition. But the subjects are 
neither now so fresh, nor the manner and matter of the Messrs. 
Robertson so full and weighty as to preserve the work in its three- 
tomed shape from the charge of being a book-manufacturing con- 
cern, both as shown by its excessive attenuation and its abounding 
repetitions. 

It would be an unrepaying labour were we to act upon the prin- 
ciple which the authors should have kept steadily in view; that is, to 
set ourselves to pick out what may be really novel in the three 
volumes, or so striking and valuable as to deserve to be more deeply 
impressed or more generally circulated, than has yet been realized. 
We find, however, one continuous passage of considerable length 
that is worthy of a place in a literary journal, which has been fur- 
nished by Mrs. Cartwright, who, when Miss Postlethwaite, resided 
at the town of Corrientes during an incursion of the Indians. Her 
narrative extends to some length, but our extract will give its most 
important particulars, presenting at the same time a mode of warfare 
and of conduct that will bear to be compared with the licence and 
the revenge which have too often disgraced soldiery drawn from 
nations that boast of their high civilization. 


My father sent poor Lee, who was afterwards murdered in Corrientes, and 
another Englishman whose name I forget, with a letter to Andresito, 
requesting to know whether his (my father’s) family and property would be 
protected in the event of hisremaining. He received a very polite letter 
in reply, desiring him not to think of moving, as he should meet with no 
molestation ; Andresito begging at the same time to be placed at the feet of 
the Senora and Senoritas, and assuring them there was not the least cause 
for alarm. 

I do not think with even this assurance we should have felt quite com- 
fortable, had we not been re-assured by the presence of Don Pedro Campbell, 
now Comandante de Marinos, an especial favorite with Andres. Campbell 
advised my father to take us into the square to see the Indians enter ; for 
he thought Andresito would look upon it as a compliment to himself, and 
feel pleased by the attention shown him. We went accordingly, though 
not without some slight apprehensions ; for which, however, there was no 
cause. The Indian troops marched in very quietly and orderly; were, 
after being drawn up in the square, dismissed to their barracks; and the 
General and his officers then attended high mass at San Francisco church. 

There was really much merit due to the Indians for their good conduct : 
for they had been suffering great hardships from want of clothing and food. 
They had frequently been compelled to boil pieces of dried hides and live 
upon them, not being able to procure even horse flesh ; and their clothing 
was truly miserable, many of them having only chiripds, (or kilts,) and 
those who had any farther clothing being still quite in tatters. Some were 
armed with muskets, some with spears, and others with bows and arrows ; 
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while, bringing up the rear, and armed with the latter weapons of a small 
size, came about two hundred little Indian boys. It appeared they had 
been carried off by the Correntinos, and treated as slaves. Wherever 
Andres found any of these children, he liberated them, and seized upon a 
corresponding number of the children of the men in whose services he 
found them. The parents of the children thus taken away, not knowing 
what was to be their fate, were of course thrown into a state of great mental 
distress and alarm. After keeping the children prisoners for about a week, 
Andres sent for the mothers: he forcibly pointed out to them the cruelty 
and injustice of which they had been guilty towards the poor Indians, 
appealing to their own feelings of anguish as the best corroboration of his 
charge. ‘* Take back your children,” concluded Andres, ‘and remember 
_in future that Indian mothers have hearts.” 

We had scarcely been at home an hour when we heard a band of music 
approaching, and which was followed by the General, his éfficers and secre- 
tary, (the latter a terrible villain,) accompanied by the Governor and his 
attendants. The sala was filled in an instant. The General said he was 
anxious to lose no time in placing himself at the feet of the Senora and 
Senoritas, and to assure them of his desire to show them every respect. 
We were rather nervous, you may be sure ; but we certainly were treated 
with marked respect and attention, not only by Andresito himself, but by 
his officers and men, during the whole time they occupied Corrientes. His 
visit, I think, lasted about three hours; after which he went on board the 
Capitana, lying off the customhouse. About an hour and a half afterwards, 
we saw him carried past on the shoulders of his men, the excitement and 
the wine he had taken having completely overpowered the poor little man. 
But he recovered,in the course of the afternoon, and, to our no small surprise, 
made us a second visit in the evening; being accompanied by Admiral 
Peter Campbell, and the bad Secretary already mentioned. 

Andresito fortunately took a great fancy to my father, who obtained a 
considerable control over him; so that whenever ‘‘ the General’? became 
violent, which he sometimes did after having drunk too much, my father 
was always sent for, and he commonly succeeded in soothing the Indian 
chief. 

The night after he took the town, we heard all the poor Cabildantes 
marching past our house, as prisoners in chains ; and we learned next day 
that they had been taken on board the Capitana. They all expected to be 
shot. Old Cabral, Alcalde de Primer Voto, nearly lost his senses from the 
fright. My father was besieged on all sides to make ‘‘ empeno ”’ or interest 
with the General; and after some time, and with much difficulty, he 
obtained the release of all the prisoners. The fact is, the Correntinos (and 
particularly the ladies) could not so far conquer the habitual contempt with 
which they looked down upon the Indians as to take any pains, although at 
the absolute mercy of Andresito, to conciliate him.. He had fixed his head- 
quarters at Bedoya’s house; and after he had levied a contribution to 
clothe his men, and had thus equipped them very respectably, he gave two 
or three entertainments, to which he invited all the respectable inhabitants. 
These entertainments consisted of a kind of religious plays or dramas, per- 
formed by the Indians, and taught them by the Jesuits. One of them was 
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the representation of the ‘‘ Tencacion de San Ignacio ;” in the course of 
which some of their dances represented words, such as ‘‘ encarnacion,” each 
figure forming a letter in the word. ‘The General being surprised and 
mortified at the nonattendance of the Correntinos, he inquired into the 
reason of their absence; and it was illnaturedly reported to him in reply, 
that the Correntinos said, ‘‘ Who would be at the trouble to go and see a set 
of Indians dance ?” 

Andresito had hitherto submitted to a great many overt acts of con- 
tempt from the town, and had really shown more forbearance than could 
have been expected from him; but now being completely roused, he took 
an extraordinary way of punishing his enemies. 

‘So they do not choose tocome and see the Indians dance,” said he ; 
“well, let us try.” So the following morning, a very hot day, the drums 
beat to arms; and every man of respectability of the place, excepting Don 
Isidoro Martinez, old Duran, and my father, was marshalled into the plaza 
or square; and there they were made to pluck up the grass and weeds, 
level and clean it from one corner to the other. They were kept at work 
the whole day, under the blaze of a scorching sun: and really, however 
sorry one might feel for the unfortunate labourers, there was something 
laughable in the Indian’s whim. I suppose the square was never before, 
nor has ever been since, in such perfect order. While the men were thus 
employed, their wives and daughters were taken off to the barracks, and 
made to dance all day with the Indians ; amuch more unpardonable affront 
than the manual labour imposed on the males. 

I must not forget to mention, that for his funciones or plays, Andresito 
begged as a great favour that we would provide dresses for two of the per- 
formers; to which we of course agreed. After the dresses (fancy ones) 
were finished, and which we made as gay as possible, the men were sent to 
us to be dressed, and Tuckerman and Lee acted as valets. The Indians 
were so delighted with their own appearance, that Tuckerman found it 
almost impossible to get them along the streets to the General’s house. 
Each would walk behind the other, that he might have the pleasure of view- 
ing his own dress, for they were both exactly alike. The General was 
equally delighted, and exclaimed on seeing them, ‘* Que ninas de Plata!’’ 
(what silver young ladies!) and he forthwith begged us to equip two more. 
These four performed the parts of the guardian angels of San Ignacio; 
although the wings put on for their performance did not well accord with 
the helmets, with which they would not part. When Andresito left Corri- 
entes, the angels rode before him for about two leagues out of town, and 
then their dresses were laid aside. 








Art. Il.—Mediterranean Sketches. By Lorp Francis Ecerton. 
Murray. 


In the autumn of 1836, Lord Francis Egerton was advised to un- 
dertake a Mediterranean voyage; and after touching at Portugal and 
Spain, he proceeded to Syria, visiting Jerusalem, and other places 
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in the Holy Land. His progress, however, was checked by the 
troubled state of the country; but he witnessed enough to arouse 
his muse, and construct a poem out of his Palestine Pilgrimage. 
This production so far resembles Byron’s “ Childe Harold,” that it is 
in the Spenserian stanza; nor is it improbable that had that passion- 
ate work never been written, Lord Francis would not have dreamt 
of the title given to the piece, nor of the verse in which it is com- 
posed. But the resemblance goes no farther than we have already 
mentioned; the mind, sentiments, and taste of the one nobleman 
being as different as it is possible to conceive from those of the other. 
In a literary sense, the poem before us is that of a refined, highly- 
cultured, and elegant person; and whose language is not less clear 
than harmonious. With respect to tone and feeling, it is the pro- 
duction of a, generous and well-regulated heart—the reverse of 
misanthropic ; and sympathizing with everything that is attractive 
in human life, beautiful or imposing in nature, interesting or im- 
pressive in the ways of men. Nay, it is the effusion, not only of 
one of the most lettered members of our aristocracy, but of a per- 
son far less fastidious with regard to the rougher passages and en- 
counters of the world, than was to be expected of a traveller so 
delicately bred. On the other hand, the poem is deficient in regard 
to originality and even vigour; and there is a pervading failure, with 
all its right-mindedness and select imagery as well as expression, of 
effect. ‘The polish and finish are remarkable; but the want of any 
peculiar native power, is, by all this smoothness and regularity, ren- 
dered more obvious. The volume contains some miscellaneous 
poetic pieces, which tell more forcibly than the “ Pilgrimage,” while 
they do not so much suggest the idea of imitativeness. But to our 
thinking, the best things in the book are the prose notes, taken from 
his Lordship’s journal, and appended for the illustration of the prin- 
cipal poem; for although there may not be any novelty in the 
subjects, nor unusual profundity in the observations, there is in- 
dividuality in the modes of thought, and strength in the diction; 
conveying distinct impressions, and picturing in a life-like manner the 
land visited. Sound sense, manly sentiment, a most fitting, yet 
elegant style, a kindly spirit, and a gentlemanly humour, render these 
notes informing as well as delightful reading. These remarks may 
suffice to introduce, not only several of the Pilgrim’s stanzas, 
but of the notes. The poem of course touches many hallowed spots, 
and entwines a number of the more striking facts in Scriptural his- 
tory, as well as allusions to existing circumstances and awakening 
associations. The following is our specimen :— 


Round yonder watch-fire’s blaze the muleteers 
In circle close.—The leader of the throng, 
Fluent and fast, to never sated ears 

The tale recites, or chants the Arab song,— 


Tc ite si 


Al a ii 
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Wild stanzas, strange adventures. Loud and long 
The applause resounds, as each invented sleight 
Of magic art, or fate of Afrite strong 
By Genii quelled in preternatural fight, 

Fills as the story rolls each breast with fresh delight. 


He little thinks, the tale he loves to tell, 

Which cheats his willing comrades of their rest, 

Through many a midnight hour defrauds as well, 

In foreign garb and other language dressed, 

Of slumber’s boon the children of the West : 

How many a sad or vacant mind the page, 

With the same legendary lore impressed, 

Has cheered, assuaged life’s ills through every stage, 
Given youth one smile the more, one wrinkle snatched from age. 


For not alone beneath her palm-tree’s shade, 

Amid the nargile’s ascending cloud, 

Does Eastern fiction dwell, or Scherezade 

Dispense her favours to the listening crowd. 

All ranks, all nations at her shrine have bowed, 

The pictured forms her lively pencil drew 

Please in all climes alike ; and statesmen proud 

In grave debate have owned her lessons true, 
Finding that ancient lamps sometimes excel the new. 


Far other task meanwhile for me delays 
The needful gift of well-earned sleep’s repose ; 
The beam that from my tremulous cresset plays 
Its light upon the sacred volume throws. 
Oh! who in distant climes the rapture knows, 
E’en on the spot of which the tale is told, 
To mark where Tabor frowns or Jordan flows ? 
To feel at morn our steps shall print the mould 
Where Gideon pitched his camp or Sisera’s chariot rolled. 


Such rapture ours, when, on Esdraelon’s plain, 
Tabor in front and Jezreel left behind, 
By Kishon’s source we pitched. Oh! ne’er again 
Shall joys of power like these to fill the mind 
Rise in the civilized haunts of human kind. 
How went I forth to watch the shivering ray 
On Carmel’s crest; to hear upon the wind 
The jackal’s how]; or rippling sounds betray 
Where Kishon’s ancient stream rolled’on to Acre’s bay. 


How, to our tents when morning’s moisture clung, 
Our memory turned to that oracular dew 

From the full fleece which pious Gideon wrung! 
"Twas here perchance that Israel’s champion knew 
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The sign which spoke his high commission true ; 
Down yonder vale perhaps, by Kishon’s ford, 
Towards the slumbering heathen’s camp he drew 
His chosen hundreds, silent—till the sword 
Flashed to the frightened skies, of Gideon and the Lorn. 


Before presenting samples of the notes, it is proper for the reader 
to understand that Lady Francis accompanied her lord; and to this 
he seems to have been indebted for the greater curiosity that the 
travellers excited than is usually the case when strangers visit the 
most frequented parts of Asia-Minor, and consequently for means 
of closer inspection than a less stately party could have enjoyed. 
Her ladyship was Queen of England in the eyes of the natives. Has- 


bya, its neighbourhood, and neighbours, are the subject of the notes 
which we first present :— 


Town of Hasbya.-—On our way to this destination we descended into one 
of the most agreeable valleys I had seen, watered by a fine stream, and 
rich with mulberry groves and olives, which might vie in size with those of 
Ramla or Jerusalem. Leaving this, we ascended by a rocky and difficult 
road the narrow defile of Hasbya. The town of that name occupiés.gne of the 
most pictursque sites in Syria, suspended on high cliffs, and with the snows 
of Hermon above it at no great distance. Its population must amount to 
some thousands; and I had seen no buildings so respectable since Nablous. 
Our ascent lay on the other side however, of the ravine, which became 
more narrow and precipitous as we mounted. It was a holiday; and as the 
Queen of England’s reputation had preceded her, the inhabitants poured out 
in great numbers, and in their best dresses, to see her pass. It was the 
gayest scene I had witnessed in Syria. Some aged females went so far as to 
burn incense before her horse’s nose, and others presented her with flowers. 
Our reception was very different from that of a poor Jew whom I had meta 
short time before, near the entrance to the defile. I was riding some- 
what apart, and beyond the reach of an interpreter, when I met with what 
I considered a religious procession. It consisted of an old man mounted, a 
closed palanquin on a horse’s back, and a troop of boys who were chant- 
ing a sort of chorus. The old* man saluted me lowly as I passed, and I 
rode on returning his salute, somewhat puzzled. Don Quixote would un- 
questionably have charged, or at least have stopped the procession, and in- 
stituted a rigid inquiry into its objects. Ifso, his proceeding would have 
been for once justified by common sense and humanity, as well as chivalry ; 
and if I had known myself what I afterwards learned, I should, perhaps, 
considering the age and strength of the offending parties, have acted Don 
Quixote on the occasion. The old man was a poor Jew transporting a sick 
wife from the interior to the coast; and the boys were a rabble of juvenile 
bigots—whether Druse, Mahometan, or Christian, I cannot say;—who 
were persecuting him with some ribald song, which was afterwards, before 
he could reach Hasbya, improved into pelting and beating. This was one 
of the consequences of the Damascus story, which was now the universal 
theme of conversation. 


oa ess o_o —_—. : = o 
A le a —_ 
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Encampment above Hasbya.—An hour’s most precipitous ascent from 
Hasbya brought us to our promised Paradise. Its appearance was invi- 
ting. A magnificent tree afforded a shade for our largest tent, and more 
than one fine spring bubbled up at a few yards’ distance. Our muleteers 
had kept their word so far, and were certainly not answerable for the per- 
secution of the desert-wind, which followed us even to this elevation. Its 
propinguity to the snow was demonstrated by the arrival the next day ofa 
muleload of that article, which, covered with a horse-cloth, afforded us a 
supply for our water and wine during our stay. All accounts concurred in 
describing the heat we here endured as without example for the season, and 
rare at this height in July or August. We were visited here by a Christian 
chiefor prince, of very interesting appearance and handsome mild physiog- 
nomy; and, as I was told, of a family whose genealogy is counted back for 
many centuries. He was superbly mounted, and followed by one attendant 
and a beautiful greyhound of the long and silky-eared breed, which we call 
Persian. Stripped of feudal authority by Mehemet Ali, he consoled himself 
with the sports of the field, which, as the Pacha’s disarming measures had 
not been extended to this neighbourhood, he was still allowed toenjoy. He 
was just returned from a hun.ing expedition to the valley of the lake Houle. 
He said that his horse had been positively forced back by the hot wind, and 
that in the night the party had been compelled by it to break up a bivouac, 
and regain the upper grounds with all speed. The conflux of natives to the 
Frank strangers’ camp, though highly amusing, from the great richness and 
variety of the costume of the three sects which seem much mingled here, 
was at times oppressive. Besides the population of the neighbouring village, 
the parties from Hasbya, who came up and established themselves for the 
day to stare at us, were numerous, and comprised probably the whole beauty 
and fashion of that place. The race is a fine one, and there was no lack of 
the former commodity. One young woman, evidently, by the value of the 
jewellery she wore, a person of rank, was as lovely a young creature as eye 
could behold. She had walked up from Hasbya ; but had met with some 
repulse in approaching Lady F.’s tent, and, not having the persevering 
impudence of many others, was mourning her hard fate apart when I heard 
of her case, and procured her the introduction she desired and deserved. 
The Druse young ladies behaved unfairly, pressing noisily and eagerly upon 
our privacy, but playing every trick of coquettes with their veils whenever 
we returned their fire. 1 found the best receipt at last was to sketch them, 
when they usually giggled and fell back. One, however, stood the shot, 
holding her horn on high, and seated like a queen ona throne of loose stones, 
one bare leg protruding from her drapery below, her silver bracelets shining 
in the sun, and her dark eyes still brighter flashing over the veil she held up 
—foolish woman!—to her pretty nose. Another Druse lady, who visited 
Lady F., consented, without difficulty, to disclose the mysteries of the horn, 
and, removing its veil, showed us the manner in which it was fastened and 
worn. This visitor, a handsome and stately woman, besides the silver brace- 
lets and other ornaments of that metal commonly worn, wore jewellery and 
precious stones of some value. 


Here is another series of pictures, and they are by a vigorous as 
well as by a graceful artist :-— 
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A Whirlwind.—Nothing could be more convenient or refreshing than this 
place; but in the night a change came over the spirit of our dream. Various 
appearances in the heavens had betokened a sudden alteration in the 
unusually hot weather. As we were retiring to rest, a whirlwind suddenly 
came down the ravine with such violence, as soon to make it evident that 
our large tent could not long stand up against it. The affair, indeed, was 
so sudden that lady F. had barely time to escape, and her maid was for 
some time buried in the ruin. One of our small tents was also blown 
down; and Dr. G., who was sleeping in it, suffered severely afterwards 
from the chill of the sudden exposure to a temperature of some sixty 
degrees less than that of Tiberias. Luckily but a few drops of rain accom- 
panied this convulsion. Lady F. took refuge in a house in the village ; 
and the loss of baggage was found in the morning limited to that of an old 
but only bonnet, long reserved for state occasions, which had been blown 
over three fields, and was found unfit for further service. After a hard 
day’s journey, however, this interruption of repose was anything but refresh- 
ing. This rush of the mountain air into the rarified medium below lasted 
for about three quarters of an hour, after which it subsided into a chilly but 
moderate breeze. The villagers were kind and active in their hospitality. 
We were now to cross one of the highest ridges of Libanus, which rose 
directly above us. The positive news here first reached us of an extensive 
insurrection, and that the country we had just left, Rashya, and Hasbya 
itself were in open revolt. I was alarmed less from implicit belief in this or 
in any other report than on account of our muleteers, who I foresaw might 
leave us to return to their families at Rashya; as yet, however, they 
showed no symptom of such an intention. We climbed the ridge by a 
picturesque zigzag, amid some rain and mist, in less time than from the 
appearance I had expected. We had but one patch of snow of a few yards 
to cross; and however dangerous the sudden transition to such a climate, I 
enjoyed even the wet blast, which came like a breath from Scotland, and 
compelled me to coil my lowland plaid about me as though I were sporting 
in that country. I paid dearly afterwards for the luxury. We met one or 
two armed and mounted messengers as we advanced, and all the informa- 
tion we could collect confirmed the accounts of the insurrection. In the 
numerous large villages we passed, however, there was no unusual stir. 
The views we obtained from commanding points were very magnificent,— the 
ravines deep, and clothed with fine wood; but I have seen no scenery in 
Libanns which could bear comparison with that of European mountains, 
We passed the ruin of a very magnificent palace, formerly the residence of a 
Druse prince, who long divided the sovereignty of this country with the 
Emir Beschir, and at length fell in battle with his successful rival. Their 
neighbourhood was indeed too close for long endurance of simulated amit 
for some two leagues further we found ourselves at the gate of Taak el Deen, 
the mountain palace of the Emir Beschir. 

Laak el Deen.—Descriptions of this nest of the old eagle of Libanus are 
numerous; and M. de Lamartine could hardly in his poetic prose exagge- 
rate the singularity of its fantastic features of position and construction. Its 
picturesque beauty is somewhat diminished by the rounded forms of the 
hills, which rise behind and above it. In ordinary times I apprehend that 
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a train of Frank travellers would hardly have been delayed at.the Emir's 
gate; but on this occasion it was necessary to transmit our credentials to 
the Emir before it was opened to us, and some ten minutes elapsed. We 
were then admitted, and shown into a wing of the palace which is usually 
appropriated to travellers,—a small elevated court, with a circular fountain 
in the centre, into which open some half dozen rooms with unglazed and 
grated windows: these we soon furnished. We were informed that our 
dinner would be provided from the Emir’s kitchen. It took some time to 
prepare, but when it arrived, both in quality and variety, gave us a very 
agreeable impression of Eastern cookery and hospitality. We found the 
temperature rather chilly, and one regular shower of rain fell before 
evening. I suspect that it was here, after enduring heat and fatigue with- 
out sensible inconvenience, I laid the foundation of an internal state of 
disease, which never left me till I escaped from a southern climate at Lyons. 
Our terrace commanded a view of the long outer court of the palace,—a 
busy scene of saddled and tethered horses, of messengers riding in and out, 
and occasionally small armed parties entered to swell the garrison. I sus- 
pect that the visit of an English party rather perplexed our entertainer at 
such amoment. He declined an interview for this evening; and I at one 
| time had reason to think he intended to allow us to depart without one, 
which I should have regretted, but felt no claim to press for the honour. 
In the morning, however, he sent us an attendant to show us over the 
palace. Our cicerone was very proud of some rooms which had been for a 
long time in progress under the superinspection of some Damascus artists. 
They were prettily decorated, reminding one a little of the Alhambra; but 
not, I think, improved by some fresco paintings representing subjects of the 
chase, which were here considered the triumph of art: a double-barrelled 
gun was pointed out to me in particular as a chef-d’ceuvre ; and they were 
really not ill executed by some Landseer of Damascus. One of the oddest 
ornaments was the face of a large clock painted in the ceiling, with the name 
of a London maker on it. We were conducted afterwards to the bath, 
kitchen, and bakery. The bath was gorgeous ; the kitchen, with sixteen 
cooks at work, much resembled the large vaulted monastic kitchens to be 
seen in our colleges; and in the bakery we found many men and boys, 
baking flat barley loaves for the consumption of some 2000 individuals. 


We have already made allusion to the troubled state of the country 
which prevented Lord Francis from prosecuting his travels as in- 
tended, the Syrian disturbances being contemporaneous with his visit 
to Palestine.” Our readers, therefore, cannot be but pleased to hear 
more of the Emir, and they will also follow with interest the phi- 
losophy of the passage :— 


We were now informed that his highness was prepared to give us an inter- 
view. Wecrossed a handsome inner court, and mounting a stair to a long 
gallery open to the court, found the Emir Beschir at one end—a venerable 
figure. The conversation was of no interest: the wily veteran was not 
likely to make us the depository of his intentions; which, for the present, 
were a subject of intense interest and busy speculation, the question probably 
being less whether it was in his power to raise, than to prevent, a general 
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insurrection. Whether he had any doubt or misgiving of our object as 
travellers in such a country at such a time, I cannot tell; very likely not. 
He was well enough acquainted with Englishmen to know our roving pro- 
pensities, and could hardly imagine that spies or emissaries would travel 
with so many incumbrances. The subject of the insurrection was never 
mentioned. 

As the venerable-looking old man sat quietly conversing on topics of 
trifling moment, our recollection was naturally called to the vicissitudes of 
his long life, soon about to close, perhaps as it had begun, in scenes of blood 
and danger, or in the exertion to the last of those powers of craft and in- 
trigue which had saved him through many perils, and raised and retained 
him where we found him. Memory also reverted to many acts of cruelty 
and violence which deface the page of his history, and which may be col- 
lected from the pages of Burckhardt. Reccollections such as these create 
odd sensations in Europeans when brought into contact with the despots of 
the East—men of the sabre and the bowstring ; and there are probably few 
travellers who have not felt such when in their presence. I do not mean 
sensations connected with the circumstance often noticed; that the life of the 
visitor himself depends upon a nod or other gesture of the cross-legged gen- 
tleman on the divan. ‘If I speak the word,” says the Baillie to Rob Roy. 
“Ay, but you’ll never speak that word,” replied his Highland cousin ; and 
as matters stands in the countries of which I speak, there is as little chance 
of any violent proceeding on the part of Pacha or Emir. Neither, as it seems 
to me, is the interest of the same class and deseription as that which takes 
persons of figure and fashion to the cell or scaffold, and procures locks of 
hair and autographs from Greenacre or Courvoisier. With such we feel 
nothing in common; for we can no more imagine the circumstances which 
would lead ourselves to such acts of hazard as well as wickedness, than a 
sane and prosperous person can realize to himself the feelings of a lunatic 
orasuicide. In the case of the Eastern despot, sympathy is at work ; and 
we may feel as if in his position our own exercise of power might, like his, 
have been bloody and capricious. Uncivilized by literature, the barbarian 
who sits before us has the advantage of his European visitors, in many out- 
ward particulars, in grace of attitude, richness of costume, and dignity of 
manners. He is generally in the latter a personification of mildness, gravity 
and good-humour. We ask ourselves, why should we not be able, like him, 
to leap at once the narrow boundary which separates this apparent placidity 
from the wildest excesses of violence and crime? May not the outward 
gloss of civilization and humanity adhere as loosely to the Englishman as 
the Turk? One answer of general application may be given—that we 
have been nurtured under the Christian dispensation, which embraces in its 
insensible influence even those who reject its evidences. And yet the time 
is not long gone by when, in the game of English politics, heads of the states- 
men players were the stake. TI really know, however, no other security 
against a sudden orientalization of our habits. 

As we departed from the Emir’s presence, we were pleased with the spec- 
tacle of the procession of two of his sons on their way to their morning visit 
to their father; which, I was told, they never omitted. There is something 
always agreeable in these acts of adult respect and attention to age; and I 
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rather fear we see less of them in England than not only in the East, but in 
France or elsewhere. 


We have said and cited enough to prove that the present small 
volume is worthy of Lord Francis, and of a place in the library 
shelf, as well as on the drawing-room table. 








Art. II1.—Journal and Letters of Samuel Curwen, Judge of Ad- 
miralty, §c. Edited by Gzorcre A. Warp. Wiley and Putnam. 


Tuts volume contains the Journal and Letters of Samuel Curwen, 
an American merchant and loyalist, of Salem, and a refugee in En- 
gland from 1775 to 1784; ‘‘comprising remarks on the prominent men 
and manners of that period. ‘To which are added Biographical — 
Notices of many American Loyalists, and other eminent persons.” 
Mr. Curwen was sixty years old when he quitted the rebellious colo- 
nies, to seek England for that liberty of opinion which the Indepen- 
dent party in his own country refused ; a refusal not only by the 
Puritans of Massachusetts, but by the Friends of Pennsylvania, as 
he pretty soon discovered on removing to Philadelphia. He remained 
in exile for several years, and the book before us has been formed by 
| Mr. Atkinson Ward,—‘‘ Member of the New York Historical 
Society, and Honorary Member of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society,’— from the diary and letters written in the interval. Cur- 
wen was sixty-nine when he went back to the triumphant young 
republic; returning to Salem, without, of course, resuming his 
judicial functions, where, however, he died unmolested, at the age 
of eighty-six. 

Taken as a picture of the men and manners of an interesting 
class, at a most remarkable and excited period, the Journal and 
Letters were deserving of publication; although it be a book which 
is likely to be more appreciated and to inspire greater interest in 
England than in America, where it is published. Mr. Ward, indeed, 
appears to have shrewdly guessed as much, when he dedicated it to 
Lord Lyndhurst, the son of Curwen’s friend and fellow-loyalist. To 
English readers the view here presented of the American loyalists is 
clearer and fuller than we have ever before obtained; while the re- 
volutionary party, even after making due allowance for the Refugee’s 
partialities and antipathies, appears to have been far from being 
entirely constituted of patriots and heroes. On the contrary, a large 
portion of the loudest and most strenuous of them must have been 
guided by the very reverse of pure and lofty motives—self-seekers 
and oppressors. And lastly, to note the uses of the book; it fur- 
nishes not only sketches by a fair and gentlemanly man of the London 
characters and scenes, but of life and country in various parts of the 
kingdom seventy years ago. 
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Mr. Curwen gives many proofs that he was an accomplished and 
respectable man, without, however, any very shining parts or pro- 
found views. Indeed, he and the other American refugees come 
out in an agreeable manner in these pages, evincing far more mode- 
ration than might have been looked for from persons in their condition. 
Tolerance and firmness appear to have been blended according to 
sound principles in the minds of most of these men. It may per- 
haps be objected to Curwen, thatifhis opinions did not vacillate with 
his fortunes, they were yetso much under the influence of circum- 
stances, that he yielded when success crowned the treason; so that 
having all along held that it was impossible to conquer America by 
arms, there was no very strong or consistent reason for his not having 
sooner yielded and saved himself the trouble of seeking a temporary 
refuge in England. Still, this much may be advanced in his defence, 
—he was a lover of order and peace, and would, it seems, have pre- 
ferred these even to the vanquishment of the republicans, or the 
supremacy of the mother country by mere dint of arms, and an in- 
definite prolongation of the war; so that he might return to his 
native land and become an acquiescent citizen, when: everything there 
was settling down in an amicable manner and was giving promise of 
serenity and prosperity, without compromising his principles. On 
the other hand, a stern inquirer into human motives might, perhaps, 
question the Refugee’s honesty as well as his sagacity, and allege that 
the adhesion in this man’s case was close and strong in proportion 
to its actual power and prospect of permanency ; for his fears of the 
approaching downfall of Great Britain, and which gathered strength 
as the war proceeded, may have suggested measures of prudence on 
his part, so as to hasten a change of opinion, and moderate dislike. 

Our own conviction is that Curwen was aman superior in very many 
respects to the public American character of the present day ;— 
better educated; more courteous in manners; far less prejudiced 
and violent; and fully as honest as any of the living Transatlantic 
statesmen. But we can never allow that the Journal and Letters 
give evidence of one made of the stuff which builds up a martyr, 
nor even that he was a person of singularly lucid judgment. With 
more than an average amount of knowledge, he yet cannot be said to 
have been imbued with wisdom. Neither his politics nor his re- 
ligion evinced a highly discriminating sense. Indeed, while pro- 
fessing Unitarian principles, he had most of the latitudinarian about 
him, being always ready to hear any attractive preacher, just as he 
was to visit all places of gay amusement. 

As soon as Mr. Curwen sets foot upon English soil he begins his 
journal. A day afterwards he is in a London coffee-honse; and 
thus actively did he move about, living at first upon the wreck of his 
fortune; and when this was all but exhausted, government granted 
him a donation of 100/., and a pension of 100/.a year. So long as 
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he sojourned in England, he manifested the locomotive and inquisi- 
tiveness of his countrymen. His eye was anxiously directed to the 
state of public opinion, and still more to the events of the war; and 
his character and standing afforded him the means not only of ascer- 
taining the views of his fellow-exiles, but of meeting with English- 
men of condition, and persons of considerable influence amongst 
ourselves, He appears to have been very fond of fashionable enter- 
tainments; and criticised or admired a Garrick or a Macklin with as 
much gout as he listened to a}Chatham ora Whitfield; the most . 
interesting as well as most agreeable points of the book being those 
| to which we have just now referred, rather than the graver matters, 
| where the handling is less distinct and satisfactory. 
The volume being one which is better calculated to interest the 
English than the American reader, is a circumstance which entitles 
us to glean freely from its pages; and our extracts shall be taken 
from both kinds of the contents,—the political, or that which belongs 
to the great movement in America, and the lighter and more sketchy 
class. 
Mr. Curwen having been driven from his native town of Salem, 
| he counted on finding a safe retreat among “ Friends” in Philadelphia, 
| with what accuracy our first-quoted passage will illustrate. 


I left my late peaceful home, in my sixtieth year, in search of personal 
security and those rights which by the laws of God I ought to have enjoyed 
undisturbed there ; and embarked at Beverly, on board the schooner Lively, 
Captain Johnson, bound hither, on Sunday the 23rd ultimo, and have just 
arrived. Hoping to find an asylum among Quakers and Dutchmen, who, I 
presume from former experience, have too great a regard for ease and pro- 
perty to sacrifice either at this time of doubtful disputation on the altar of an 
unknown goddess, or rather doubtful divinity. 

' My fellow-passengers were Andrew Cabot, his wife and child, and Andrew 
Dodge. My townsman, Benjamin Goodhue, was kind enough to come on 
board; and having made my kinsman and correspondent, Samuel Smith, 
acquainted with my arrival, he was pleased to come on board also; and his 
first salutation, ‘‘ We will protect you, though a Tory,’ embarrassed me not 
a little ; but soon recovering my surprise, we fell into a friendly conversation ; 
and he, taking me to his house, I dined with his family and their minister, 
Mr. Sproat, suffering some mortification in the cause of truth. After an 
invitation to make his house my home during my stay here, which I did not 
accept, I took leave, and went in pursuit of lodgings; and on inquiring at 
several houses, ascertained they were full, or for particular reasons would 
not take me; and so many refused as made it fearful whether, like Cain, 
I had not a discouraging mark upon me, or a strong feature of Toryism. 
The whole city appears to be deep in Congréssional principles, and invete- 
rate against ‘‘ Hutchinsonian Addresses.” 

May 5, 1775.—I find drums beating, colours flying, and detachments of 
newly-raised militia parading the streets ; the whole country appears deter- 
mined to assume a military character ; and this city, throwing off her pacific 
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aspect, is forming military companies, a plan being laid for thirty-three: 
composed of all ranks and nations, uniting shoulder to shoulder, they form 
so many patriotic bands to oppose, like the invincible Macedonian phalanx, 
the progress and increase of parliamentary authority. The Quakers, not to 
be behind in manifesting their aversion, have obtained permission of the city 
committee to make up two companies of Friends exclusively; and they are 
to be commanded by Samuel Marshall and Thomas Miffin, both of that 
persuasion. 


When he arrived in England, he found the state of political feeling 
here creditable to the people. He not only observed that the upper 
ranks were for enforcing supremacy of parliament over the colonies, 
but that from the middle ranks down an opposite view was taken. He 
adds, ‘‘it is unfashionable, and even disreputable, to look askew on 
one another for difference of opinion in political matters; the doc- 
trine of toleration, if not better understood, is, thank God, better 
practised here than in America; otherwise there would not be such 
numbers of unhappy exiles suffering every disadvantage.” 

The American “ Sons of Liberty” dealt in a hard fashion with the 
loyalists. Some of the latter were hunted and persecuted like 
felons, and if they escaped death, the Simsbury mines was their 
doom. Others were ruined in estate, being driven to sell house and 
land for the benefit of the public service, or rather of the rapacious 
“ patriots,” to the destruction of very many of the gentry, if not by 
banishment, by loss of property. Those of the aristocracy who re- 
mained and flourished were the ambitious and daring, and probably 
from them a considerable share of the intemperate heat and violent 
contests which now characterise the public men of the States may be 
traced. Even the entire frame of society is represented, by all tra- 
vellers in the Union, to be agitated and broken into divisions by one 
conflict or another; and hence the tyranny of the greater number on 
any question is the thing feared and the power wielded, instead of 
calm superiority and the moderate use of right reason. Here is an 
account of prices, plunder, and persons: 


From him and young Gardner, only son of Jonathan Gardner junior, I 
have obtained the annexed list of prices; which, instead of a score of argu- 
ments, may prove the low condition of Congressional credit, and show the 
exorbitant rate of the useful articles of life, and perhaps their scarcity. It 
is a melancholy truth, that while some are wallowing in undeserved wealth 
that plunder and rapine have thrown into their hands, the wisest, most peace- 
able, and most deserving, such as you and I know, are now suffering want, 
accompanied by many indignities that a licentious, lawless people can pour 
forth upon them. 

Those who five years ago were the “ meaner people,” are now, by a strange 
revulution, become almost the only men of power, riches, and influence ; 
those who, on the contrary, were leaders, and in the highest line of life, are 
glad at this time to be unknown and unnoticed, to escape insult and plunder 
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he sojourned in England, he manifested the locomotive and inquisi- 
tiveness of his countrymen. His eye was anxiously directed to the 
state of public opinion, and still more to the events of the war; and 
his character and standing afforded him the means not only of ascer- 
taining the views of his fellow-exiles, but of meeting with English- 
men of condition, and persons of considerable influence amongst 
ourselves. He appears to have been very fond of fashionable enter- 
tainments; and criticised or admired a Garrick or a Macklin with as 
much gout as he listened to a;Chatham ora Whitfield; the most . 
interesting as well as most agreeable points of the book being those 
to which we have just now referred, rather than the graver matters, 
| where the handling is less distinct and satisfactory. 
: The volume being one which is better calculated to interest the 
English than the American reader, is a circumstance which entitles 
us to glean freely from its pages; and our extracts shall be taken 
from both kinds of the contents,—the political, or that which belongs 
to the great movement in America, and the lighter and more sketchy 
class. 
Mr. Curwen having been driven from his native town of Salem, 
he counted on finding a safe retreat among “ Friends” in Philadelphia, 
with what accuracy our first-quoted passage will illustrate. 


I left my late peaceful home, in my sixtieth year, in search of personal 
security and those rights which by the laws of God I ought to have enjoyed 
undisturbed there ; and embarked at Beverly, on board the schooner Lively, 
Captain Johnson, bound hither, on Sunday the 23rd ultimo, and have just 

arrived. Hoping to find an asylum among Quakers and Dutchmen, who, I 
presume from former experience, have too great a regard for ease and pro- 
perty to sacrifice either at this time of doubtful disputation on the altar of an 
unknown goddess, or rather doubtful divinity. 

' My fellow-passengers were Andrew Cabot, his wife and child, and Andrew 
Dodge. My townsman, Benjamin Goodhue, was kind enough to come on 
board; and having made my kinsman and correspondent, Samuel Smith, 
acquainted with my arrival, he was pleased to come on board also; and his 
first salutation, ‘‘ We will protect you, though a Tory,’ embarrassed me not 
a little ; but soon recovering my surprise, we fell into a friendly conversation ; 
and he, taking me to his house, I dined with his family and their minister, 
Mr. Sproat, suffering some mortification in the cause of truth. After an 
invitation to make his house my home during my stay here, which I did not 
accept, I took leave, and went in pursuit of lodgings; and on inquiring at 
several houses, ascertained they were full, or for particular reasons would 
not take me; and so many refused as made it fearful whether, like Cain, 
I had not a discouraging mark upon me, or a strong feature of Toryism. 
The whole city appears to be deep in Congréssional principles, and invete- 
rate against ‘‘ Hutchinsonian Addresses.” 

May 5, 1775.—I find drums beating, colours flying, and detachments of 
newly-raised militia parading the streets ; the whole country appears deter- 
mined to assume a military character ; and this city, throwing off her pacific 
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aspect, is forming military companies, a plan being laid for thirty-three: 
composed of all ranks and nations, uniting shoulder to shoulder, they form 
so many patriotic bands to oppose, like the invincible Macedonian phalanx, 
the progress and increase of parliamentary authority. The Quakers, not to 
be behind in manifesting their aversion, have obtained permission of the city 
committee to make up two companies of Friends exclusively; and they are 
to be commanded by Samuel Marshall and Thomas Miffin, both of that 
persuasion. 


When he arrived in England, he found the state of political feeling 
here creditable to the people. He not only observed that the upper 
ranks were for enforcing supremacy of parliament over the colonies, 
but that from the middle ranks down an opposite view was taken. He 
adds, ‘‘it is unfashionable, and even disreputable, to look askew on 
one another for difference of opinion in political matters; the doc- 
trine of toleration, if not better understood, is, thank God, better 
practised here than in America; otherwise there would not be such 
numbers of unhappy exiles suffering every disadvantage.” 

The American “ Sons of Liberty” dealt in a hard fashion with the 
loyalists. Some of the latter were hunted and persecuted like 
felons, and if they escaped death, the Simsbury mines was their 
doom. Others were ruined in estate, being driven to sell house and 
land for the benefit of the public service, or rather of the rapacious 
“ natriots,” to the destruction of very many of the gentry, if not by 
banishment, by loss of property. Those of the aristocracy who re- 
mained and flourished were the ambitious and daring, and probably 
from them a considerable share of the intemperate heat and violent 
contests which now characterise the public men of the States may be 
traced. Even the entire frame of society is represented, by all tra- 
vellers in the Union, to be agitated and broken into divisions by one 
conflict or another; and hence the tyranny of the greater number on 
any question is the thing feared and the power wielded, instead of 
calm superiority and the moderate use of right reason. Here is an 
account of prices, plunder, and persons: 


From him and young Gardner, only son of Jonathan Gardner junior, I 
have obtained the annexed list of prices; which, instead of a score of argu- 
ments, may prove the low condition of Congressional credit, and show the 
exorbitant rate of the useful articles of life, and perhaps their scarcity. It 
is a melancholy truth, that while some are wallowing in undeserved wealth 
that plunder and rapine have thrown into their hands, the wisest, most peace- 
able, and most deserving, such as you and I know, are now suffering want, 
accompanied by many indignities that a licentious, lawless people can pour 
forth upon them. 

Those who five years ago were the “ meaner people,” are now, by a strange 
revolution, become almost the only men of power, riches, and influence ; 
those who, on the contrary, were leaders, and in the highest line of life, are 
glad at this time to be unknown and unnoticed, to escape insult and plunder 
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—the wretched condition of all who are not violent, and adopters of Repub- 
lican principles. The Cabots of Beverly who, you know, had but five years 
ago a very moderate share of property, are now said to be by far the most 
wealthy in New England; Hesketh Derby claims the second place in the list, 
and puts in fora place among the first three ; Mr. Goodale, by agency 
concerns in privateers and buying shares, counts almost as many pounds as 
most of his neighbours. The following are persons of the most eminence for 
business in Salem, as far as my memory serves; viz. Hasket Derby, William 
Pickman, George Crowinsheild, William Vans, Captain Haraden a brave and 
notable privateer captain, Joseph Henfield, Captain Silsbee, Samuel Gardner, 
Joseph and Joshua Grafton’s sons, Francis Clarke, Captain George Dodge’s 
youngest sons, Joseph Orne. E. H. Derby’s province tax is 11,000/., and 
his neighbours complain that he is not half taxed. The immensely large 
nominal sums which some are said to be worth, shrink into diminutive bulk 
when measured by the European standard of gold and silver. In New Eng- 
land, a dollar-bill is worth only 23 of an English halfpenny. Pins at Is. 
a-peace, needles at 2s., beef 2s. 6d., veal 2s., mutton and lamb 1s. 6d., but- 
ter 6s. per pound ; rum 8 dollars per gallon, molasses 2 dollars, brown sugar 
10s. per pound, loaf sugar 15s., Bohea tea 7 dollars per pound, coffee 5 
dollars, Irish pork 60 dollars per barrel, lemons 3s. a-piece, wood 20 dollars 
a cord, ordinary French cloth 22 dollars a yard, hose 9 dollars a pair. A 
suit of clothes, which cost five guineas here, [in England,] would cost 500 1 
dollars in Boston. 





But let us returnto England. This is the state of the country in 
1776, as given by the Refugee : 


It is surprising what little seeming effect the loss of American orders has 
on the manufactories; they have been in full employ ever since the dispute 
arose ; stocks are not one jot lessened ; the people in general little moved by 
it ; business and amusements so totally engross all ranks and orders here that 
administration finds no difficulty on that score to pursue their plans. The 
general disapprobation of that folly of independence which America now 
evidently aims at, makes it a difficult part for her friends to act * * * @ 

It is my earnest wish the despised Americans may convince these con- 
ceited islanders, that without regular standing armies our continent can 
furnish brave soldiers and judicious and expert commanders, by some knock- 
down, irrefragable argument; for then, and not till then, may we expect 
generous or fair treatment. It piques my pride, I confess, to hear us called 
‘our colonies—our plantations ”—in such terms and with such airs as if our 
property and persons were absolutely theirs, like the “villains” and their 
cottages in the old feudal system, so long since abolished, though the spirit 
or leaven is not totally gone, it seems. 





Rapid extension of London more than sixty years ago: 


The different views and appearances that are daily arising in and about 
London, are as great and almost as frequent as the different phases of the 
moon in one of its revolutions, and render many spots and places a mere 
terra incognita, that to those who have been absent a few years were well 
known. For, having about ten days since wandered to the further end. of 
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Mary le Bone, being designed to a distant quarter, on finding myself there, 
I inquired for the Gardens, which you remember to have been resorted to by 
company, and where fireworks were exhibited: to my surprise, the whole 
ground is laid out in streets, and covered with grand and elegant houses, and 
even beyond it. In this ramble accident revealed a secret that has puzzled 
you and the wise men of Cowbridge, that probably I should otherwise never 
have possessed. Some months since, a letter was addressed to me by James 
Russell, dated Manchester Square, the location of which was beyond the 
reach of my knowledge, or any of those I had consulted, having never before 
heard of it: chance, however, in this ramble directing my steps among rows 
of new buildings, and directing also my eye to a corner-house in an unfi- 
nished square of noble structures inscribed, ‘‘ Manchester Square,’’ this un- 
important secret was thereby revealed. 


Manchester in 1777. 


The centre of this town of Manchester consists principally of old buildings ; 
its streets narrow, irregularly built, with many capital houses interspersed. 
By act of Parliament old buildings are taken down to enlarge the streets. 
It has a few good ones ; King Street is the best-built, is long, and sufficiently 
wide ; most of its houses noble. Great additions of buildings and streets are 
daily making, and of a larger size than at Birmingham ; nor have all the new 
ones so dusky a face as in that town, and in that respect are fairer and better ; 
for extent of ground whereon it stands, nor number of inhabitants, does the 
latter exceed, or, in my opinion, come up to it. The disposition and man- 
ners of this people, as given by themselves, are inhospitable and boorish. [ 
have seen nothing to contradict this assertion, though my slender acquaint- 
ance will not justify me in giving that character. In all the manufacturing 
towns there is a jealousy and suspicion of strangers; an acquuintance with 
one manufacturer effectually debars one from connexion with a second in the 
same business. It is with difficulty one is admitted to see their works, 
and in many cases it is impracticable, express prohibitions been given by the 
masters. The Dissenters are some of the most wealthy merchants and 
manufacturers here, but mortally abhorred by the Jacobites. The dress of 
the people here savours not much of the London mode in general: the peo- 
ple are remarkable for coarseness of feature, and the language is unintelligible. 


Sunday evening amusements in 1780: 


After tea, called on Mr. Dalglish; whom, with his friend, I accompanied 
in a coach to “ Carlisle House,” at a Sunday evening entertainment, called 
the Promenade, instituted in lieu of public amusement ; and to compensate 
for twelve tedious hours interval laid under an interdict by the laws of the 
country, yet unrepealed formerly by the Legislature, though effectually so in 
the houses of the great and wealthy, from whence religion and charity are 
but too generally banished. The employment of the company is simply 
walking through the rooms; being allowed tea, coffee, chocolate, lemonade, 
orgeat, negus, mllk, &c.; admission by ticket, cost, 3s.; dress, decent, full not 
required : some in boots ; one carelessly in spurs happening to catch a lady’s 
flounce, he was obliged to apologise and take them off. The ladies were 
rigged out in gaudy attire, attended by bucks, bloods, and macaronies, though 
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it is also resorted to by persons of irreproachable character: among the wheat 
will be tares. * .* * 

So far for my imperfect description of this house, wherein the well-known 
Mrs. Cornelly used to accommodate the nobility, &c. with masquerades and 
coteries. Dress of the ladies differed widely ; one part swept their track by 
long trails, the other by an enormous size of hoops and petticoats. The com- 
pany usually resorting there about seven hundred, as the ticket-receiver told 
me ; this evening the house was thronged with a good thousand. The rooms 
were filled, so that we could scarce pass without jostling, interfering, and elbow- 
ing : for my own part, being old, small, and infirm, I received more than a score 
of full-butt rencounters with females: whether provision was not made for so 
large a company, or whatever the cause may be, it was full two hours before 
I could procure a dish of tea, after fifteen vain attempts ; nor was I singular ; 
and when served, it was in a slovenly manner on a dirty tea-stand. 1 never 
saw a place of public resort where the company was treated with so little 
respect by servants ; even common tea-houses, whose character is far humbler, 
as “ Bagnigge Wells,” ‘‘ White Conduit House,” “* Dog and Duck,” &c., are 
in this respect preferable. It would be treating “ Ranelagh ” with great in- 
dignity to bring it into comparison with this, which is designed to supply its 
place during the long vacation of that fashionable resort; nor are Vaux- 
hall Gardens less than a thousand times beyond this in every eligible circum- 
stance, unless I saw it under peculiar disadvantages. 

Met Peter Frye and young William Eppes there; also saw the Duke of 
Queensbury ; who, I was told, is a never-failing attendant on places of dissi- 
pation: which his seeming age should, one might think, restrain him from 
such juvenile amusements ; but old habits are strong, and too powerful to be 
resisted when long indulged. 


English characters of great celebrity : 


Mans field.—At Common Pleas saw Judge Blackstone and Serjeant Glynn ; 
and the King’s Bench, Lord Mansfield and, Mr. Serjeant Wedderburne. 
Lord Mansfield’s manner is like the late Judge Dudley’s of Massachusetts. 
His peering eyes denote a penetration and comprehension peculiarly his own. 

Garrick in Hamlet.—Saw Mr. Garrick in Hamlet at Drury Lane. In 
my eye more perfect in the expression of his face than in the accent and pro- 
nunciation of his voice, which, however, was much beyond the standard of 
his fellow actors. 

Dr. Dodd in the Pulpit.—To Magdalen Hospital: heard the Rev. Dr. 
Dodd preach from John xv. 17, ‘‘ These things I command you, that ye love 
one another.” <A most elegant, sensible, serious, and pathetic discourse, 
enough to have warmed a heart not callous to the impressions of piety. I 
own my eyes flowed with tears of compassion. 

Dr. Dodd in Prison.—A reverend, known by the name of the Macaroni 
Doctor, is in Poultry Compter for forgery, and has confessed to the sum of 
4,200I. sterling: his real name Dodd: he figures in the téte-d-tétes in the 
magazines, and unless defamed, is a worthless character, though noted for 
some serious publications in the common routine. He has two chapels and 
the Magdalen under his care. 

Bishop Watson.—Attended service at Limehouse Church: Dr. Watson, 
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Bishop of Llandaff, preached a most excellent charity-sermon to a crowded 
assembly. Bidding prayer was long, catholic, and charmingly delivered ; 
concluding sentence was, ‘* Now to the King eternal,” &c., instead of the 
usual one, ‘* Now to God the Father, God the Son,” &c. His enunciation 
is loud, sonorous, and manly; his person robust and tall. 

Mrs. Cowley : November 22.—Mrs. Cowley, a celebrated . playwright, 


dined with us; she is a small, sprightly body. Evening at a new play called 
‘Generous Impostor.” 


The hypocrisy of George the Third: 


December 5.—The King delivered his speech from the throne. I went 
to see him robe and sit on the throne in the House of Lords: he was clothed 
in green laced with gold when he came, and when he went in red lace ; it 
being the custom to change his garments. The tail of his wig was in a broad, 
flowing, loose manner, called the coronation-tail. His abode in the Lords’ 
Chamber scarce exceeded half an hour, in which he read his speech of 
eleven pages. 

As one proof among many that might be given of the restraint and dis- 
guise of real sentiments on the part of courtiers, from the highest character 
in the presence-chamber to the lowest lounger and attendant of ministerial 
levees, take the following: When the King found himself obliged to take 
new Ministers and give up Lord North and his associates, it is notorious that 
it was abhorrent to the Royal mind; and being naturally of a pertinacious, 
obstinate temper, was with the utmost difficulty brought to yield a reluctant’ 
consent. On the first court-day after the appointment, when he was in a 
manner forced out of his closet into the room of audience, he received his new 
servants with a smile, and transacted business with them afterwards with as 
much seeming cordiality and openness as if they had been in his favour and 
in his most intimate conceits: se seemingly satisfied and so serene was the 
Royal countenance, that all the newspapers sounded forth the gracious 
Monarch’s obliging, condescending goodness to the public wishes, though 
nothing was farther from his heart, had not the necessity of his affairs impel- 
led him thereto. At the same time, coming up to Mr. Wilkes, he said he 
was glad of the opportunity to thank him for his very proper and laudable 
behaviour in the late riot; took notice of his looks, which indicated a want 
of health, advised him to acountry air and exercise, which, said his Majesty, 1 
find by experience an excellent expedient to procure and preserve health : all 
this with the same apparent sincerity as if they had been in a continued 
course of paying and receiving compliments, congratulations, and acknowledg- 
ments for mutual kindnesses and good offices ; though all the world knows 
there was not a man in the Three Kingdoms more thoroughly hated, nor 
whom he had taken more foolish and unnecessary pains to ruin. The 
above-mentioned interview being told of in company, Mr. Wilkes took occa- 
sion to remark in the following words:—‘‘ To have heard the king: one 
would have thought I was consulting a quack on the score of my health.” 


If true, how mad! 


December 4.—Called on Mr. Heard at Herald’s Office: there learned, in 
a conversation with a Mr. Webb, of seeming great political knowledge, that 
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at the time the House of Commons left the late Administration in a minoritys 
or in other words refused to support Lord North’s measures, the King took 
it to heart, and resented it so far as to declare he would leave them (as he 
expressed it) to themselves, and go over to Hanover, from whence his family 
came ; and proceeded so far as to order the Administration to provide two 
yachts to transport himself there; whereupon the Queen interfered, and re- 
monstrated against such a desperate measure, so fatal to her and his family, 
as well as his own personal interest. Others, too, represented the distressful 
condition to which the nation would be reduced by the absence and want of 
royal authority ; though it seemed to little effect, so sadly chagrined and 
provoked was he. 

Lord Rockingham also joined the remonstrants, and showed the necessity 
of a change of men and measures, with no better success: so naturally obsti- 
nate and pertinaciously bent was he on his favourite plan of subjugating his 
(here called) rebellious subjects in America, and bringing them to his feet, 
till he was told, that as sure as he set his foot out of the kingdom, the Parlia- 
ment would declare the crown abdicated and the throne vacant, nor would he 
ever be permitted to re-enter the kingdom‘again ; which argument, it seems, 
brought him toa more cool and juster sight of the folly of such a step, and 


the absolute necessity of stooping to a compliance with the requisitions of the 
public. 


The King and his family at Windsor : 


The King was dressed in blue fly, cuffs small, open, and turned up with 
red velvet, cape of same, buttons white, breeches and waistcoat of white 
cotton, an ordinary white wig witha tail ribbon, a round black chip hat, small, 
as used in riding. He is tall, square over the shoulders, large ugly mouth, 
talks a great deal, and shows his teeth too much: his countenance heavy and 
lifeless, with white eyebrows. Queen of the middle size and bulk, height 
five feet and ahalf,—though far removed from beautiful, she has an open 
placid aspect, mouth large, foot splay :—at prayers their voices often heard, 
and they appeared devout. They take no state upon them, walk freely about 
the town, with only a lord in waiting. At seven, every evening after tea, 
the King, Queen, Prince of Wales, Princess Royal, Princesses Sophia and 
Elizabeth, walk for an hour on a terrace half a mile long, amidst two or three 
thousand people of all ranks. The Prince of Wales appears a likely agreeable 
person, far more graceful than his father, who is ungainly. The Prince affects 
much the ‘‘ Jemmy” dress and air; age will doubtless soften down the juve- 
nile taste and affectation. ‘The Queen’s dress, a riding-habit, same colour 
and facings as the King’s—a small bonnet with a blue feather. 


One extract more: Lord Lyndhurst’s father : 


— —_ —- ——_ = 





In passing through Leicester-square, I called in at Mr. Copley’s to see 
Mr. Clarke and the family, who kindly pressed my staying to tea; and in the 
meantime amused myself by seeing his performances in painting. He was 
then at work on a family piece containing himself, Mr. Clarke, his wife and 
four children, all of whom I observed a very striking likeness. At tea was 
present Mr. West, a Philadelphian, a most masterly hand in historic paint- 
ing; author of the well-known and applauded piece, now in print, called 
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‘‘ West’s Death of Wolfe,” and taken from his painting. He is now at work 
on a piece called the ‘‘ Death of Stephen,” for the king, and for which he is 
to have one thousand pounds. , 

Dec. 19, 1780.—Called on Mr. R. Clarke, in company with Colonel 
Brown; we were invited to Mr. Copley’s picture-room, wherein were two 
exhibition pieces ; viz., Brooke Watson’s wonderful deliverance from a great 
shark that had twice seized him, and had bitten off one leg. The other piece, 
Copley’s own family, comprising himself, wife, and three children, and bis 
father-in-law, Mr. Clark. Here is also a large piece representing the House 
of Lords, when Lord Chatham, in the height of his patriotic zeal, was seized 
with a fit which proved fatal; the piece represents the moment of his being 
ra'sed from the floor on which he had fallen, and was lying in the arms and 
lap of the Duke of Cumberland, his son-in-law; number of lords sixty, in 
their dresses, attitudes, &c., either as they then stood, or as the painter fancied 
they might, faces taken from life as they successively sat for this purpose. It 
is to be engraved for a print, deliverable next August twelvemonth, at three 
guineas each. Mrs. Hay appeared in view so very like, that the first glance 
announced for whom it was intended. After amusing ourselves for some 
time, took leave and separated at door. 





Art. IV.—The Xanthian Marbles; their Acquisition and Trans- 
mission to England. Murray. 


Tus is the account by Mr. Fellowes of the circumstances attending 
the discovery, removal, and shipment of the sculptured marbles 
which have lately been added to the collection in the British Museum. 
The narrative had been intended and drawn up as a mere register of 
facts, to be deposited among the records of the institution which the 
relics now enrich. But a number of erroneous and vague reports 
having obtained currency, the author of the document has thought 
proper to give it to the public. We shall first place before our 
readers some of the circumstances out of which the enterprise of re- 
moval arose, followed by passages taken from the account of the 
actual operations in the business, and conclude with a few such stric- 
tures as the facts and events put before us appear to justify. 

The readers of the Montuty Review are aware that Mr. Fel- 
lowes has recently proved himself to be one of the most enlightened 
and successful travellers that have everexplored countries of classical 
renown; parts of Asia-Minor having been the field of his researches 
and discoveries. His first publication on ancient Lycia is now too 
well known to require any particular mention in our pages. In fact, 
its notices of architectural ruins in that region, and the interesting 
archeological subjects to which it pointed attention, moved the trus- 
tees of the British Museum; so that application was made at their 
request by our government to the Sultan for a firman, soliciting to 
be permitted to have some of the newly-discovered works conveyed 
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to England. Provoking delay, however, awaited the apparently 
simple and very practicable affair; and Mr. Fellowes resumed his 
Lycian researches in the course of a second journey; taking with him 
an artist, to ensure accurate drawings. A subsequent publication 
gave evidence that he had been still more fortunate than on the first 
occasion. At length, in October 1841, information was received in 
England that the firman had been obtained, and was in the possession 
of the consul at Smyrna; and government ere long despatched a 
vessel for the removal of the antiquities; Mr. Fellowes, who had 
been applied to for instructions, accompanying the expedition with- 
out remuneration, at his own suggestion. Capt. Graves, of the 
Beacon, was selected for the service. Mr. Fellowes joined the vessel 
at Port Naussa, when he was shown plans of the ruins of the city 
of Xanthus, and a map of the valley, made by Mr. Hoskyn, master 
of the Beacon, who had chanced to have been engaged in the survey 
and examination of the district during the previous summer. But 
disappointments and obstacles immediately presented themselves to 
the enthusiastic and generous author of Travels in Lycia; for, on 
witnessing the opening of the dispatches to Captain Graves, it was 
found that no funds were provided for the expedition, nor was the 
subject at all referred to in any of the papers. 


The orders to the captain were simply to this effect:—‘‘To sail to 
Smyrna for the firman, and thence to the nearest safe anchorage to the 
mouth of the river Xanthus, and there to put on board and bring away to 
Malta such objects as should be pointed out by Mr. Fellowes.” This omis- 
sion of placing funds in the hands of the captain of the expedition was the 
first impediment I encountered; but knowing that the necessary expenses 
would be small, being merely for tools, trifling presents to the peasantry, or 
the occasional hire of their cattle, I offered to provide the funds required, 
feeling sure that the trustees of the Museum had inadvertently omitted the 
supplies, but would gladly repay any sums advanced. We arrived at Smyrna 
on the 15th of November ; a heavier cloud here hung over the expedition. 
The documents left with the consul, and represented in an accompanying 
leiter from our ambassador to him, as well as to the government at home, as 
‘the necessary firman,” and on which representation I had left England, 
were found to be only letters dated long before, and proposing that inquiry 
should be made as to what was desired by England, and to wait a report 
from the local authorities as to the practicability of granting the request. 


But Mr. Fellowes at least was not to be baulked by these remark- 
able encounters; for having proceeded with the captain to Constan- 
tinople, they procured the firman; the author of the account of the 
** Acquisition and Transmission” procuring the necessary tools. 
They now sailed for Kalamaky Bay; but here surprises were also to 
meet the traveller; for the captain stated, “ that neither he nor any 
of his surveying officers were to be of the expedition, and that the 
whole was to be left to his first lieutenant, who was a stranger to 
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the country and had recently joined the ship. I urged the necessity 
for all the engineering skill the captain could spare, to which he re- 
plied, that they could not leave the chart, but perhaps he might come 
down tosee us.” Mr. Fellowes then goes on to give the particulars 


with regard to the exploring party, their reception by the natives, 
and the results of their efforts. 


I was landed with the first party in order to seek the mouth of the river, 
which was not laid down in the charts. After awalk of two or three miles 
we found it, and made signals for the other boats. The party landed con- 
sisted of fifteen working-men, a boy, the lieutenant, the gunner, the cavasses 
(police officers), a youth, the sop of Mr. Wilkinson, our Consul at Rhodes, 
and myself. Our five tents were soon pitched, fires lighted, and our cutter, 
galley, and dingy boats secured within the river. High sand-hills arose for 
miles around us, and no signs of life were visible but the footsteps of the 
wolves, jackals, and hares. Huge trunks of decayed trees, washed down 
during past ages, afforded plenty of fuel for our fires, which vied with the 
full moon in illuminating our encampment, and must have served as a beacon 
to our ship, which had sailed afar to the northward. The river Xanthus is 
one of the most powerful, wild, and unmanageable streams I ever saw; the 
volume of water is very great, far exceeding that of the Thames at Rich- 
mond; the stream rushes probably at the rate of five miles anhour. For 
the first three miles from its mouth, where it winds through the high range 
of sand-hills, I had never before seen it, but above this had traced it to its 
source in the Yeeilassies of the high mountains of the Taurus, probably a 
course of nearly two hundred miles. Our boats drew two feet and a half of 
water, and had great difficulty in making head against the heaviest part of 
the stream, which marked the deepest channel through the bar of sand 
formed at the entrance to the river. Oncewithin this, to accomplish which 
cost us much labour and risk, the men having to jump overboard to keep 
the boats in their course, the waters were deep and comparatively tranquil. 


The party soon discovered that the people were as hospitable 
and kind as he had before described the inhabitants of Lycia. He 
tells us— 


Our encampment soon attracted the attention of the peasants, whose in- 
visible tents and huts were sheltered with their flocks amongst the bushes : 
their astonishment at everything they saw was evinced by groups collected 
on every hillock around us ; and I soon found that the hospitality and kind- 
ness which I had before experienced was with this people a custom: eggs, 
poultry, fruit, and milk were brought to us, and every attention afforded ; 
they acted as pilots, by wading over the shallows and pointing out our best 
course for the boats. 


Again, 


For the officers and myself, I.induced a family, consisting of a mother, 
two daughters, and a son, to leave us their hut, which was admirably situated 
for our works. I found, as on my former visits to these people, that money 
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was not the powerful inducement; all offers were ineffectual to persuade 
them to remove, until we represented the extreme damp and inconvenience 
we felt from the low ground and from remaining in our tents. They then 
agreed to move their family to about half a mile distant, and we white- 
washed and entered our picturesque abode on the 2d of Jan. 


Numerous are the proofs afforded in the writings of our traveller 
of the simple habits, the cuntentedness, and the integrity of this 
people. We cite one or two more of his testimonies. 


Mahomet, a youth of eighteen, the son of our landlady, received each 
week the amount of our rent, which was generally acknowledged by presents 
of cream, fruit, or game. I asked what his mother would do with the 
money we had paid to her, and suggested that they should increase their 
stock of cattle; but he said why should they? they had enough. I then 
proposed that they should cultivate more Jand for corn. His reply was to 
the same effect, ‘‘ their stock of corn always lasted until the return of the 


: harvest.” He then said that the money would make a dowry for his 
| sisters. 


A still more striking instance—one the result of grave delibera- 
tion—may be quoted, when the stones and sculptures intended for |) 
transportation had to be dragged over a very considerable extent of 
young growing corn. 


This damage could not be avoided, but as soon as we had finished, I had 

the fences restored, and sent to the owner to request that he would state 
the injury done, that I might repay him. He said that he would call the 
head men of the neighbouring villages together, and they should decide. 
On the following Friday (their Sunday), a party of eight or nine Turks 
walked thoughtfully over the land, stooping and examining the corn; in the 
course of an hour they gave their report, that ‘‘ trampling the corn down and 
the cutting off the blade with the sledge had not destroyed the seed, and 
that if God sent rain it would spring up again, and that no damage was done.” 
I was sorry for this decision, as I did not wish to have it said that we had 
not repaid them something ; I therefore drew their attention to the furrow 
ploughed up by dragging a stick of timber over the ground ; after re-con- 
sideration they assessed this damage at five piastres, about thirteen pence. 
I paid the owner three times that amount, and all were satisfied. 





Not only were the means furnished for making discoveries most 
inadequate, but the functions and purposes of the expedition were 
very limited; certain visible objects being alone specified. Nor when 
Captain Graves, with some of his surveying officers, visited the ex- 
plorers, was there tendered or granted that assistance or countenance 
which one would think would have been with alacrity and delight 
proffered by any man having ordinary curiosity, not to say a liberal 
education. The earth in many places seemed to heave with relics, 
and the ruins to hide the most precious specimens of art. 
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Captain Graves spent the whole of Monday, the 10th, amidst the ruins, 
and I am glad that he witnessed the commencement of our discoveries. He 
saw the seven first stones which we found; upwards of seventy were after- 
wards discovered, but these he has never seen. I mentioned my plans for 
taking down the tombs to Mr. Hoskyn, but the captain left orders that 
neither of them were to be touched, as we had not the requisite machinery. 
At Malta I had stated to the admiral that flat-bottomed boats would be in- 
dispensable for removing the stones down the river: he replied, that if tim- 
ber was to be had, the ship’s carpenters would construct them. I mentioned 
this want to Capt. Graves at Smyrnaand at the mouth of theriver. I now 
again urged the necessity for them, when he said that he would not have 
any of the stones taken down the river, and that proper stores must be ob- 
tained from Malta; that he should bring his ship off the mouth of the river 
on the Ist of March to take all hands away. I urged that he should sail at 
once, or communicate by the post to the admiral requesting more assistance ; 
but he replied that he would write to Capt. Beaufort to know if he should 
proceed with his duty or goon with the survey, and that the answer could 
not be at Malta until March. I represented the loss of the season, and my 
necessary return to England before the necessary completion of the expedi- 
tion; but the order was given, and the captain, with both of his surveying 
officers, continued their tour on the morning of the 11th of Jan. 


How tantalising must all this have proved to Mr. Fellowes, at a 
time too when, as he states, there lay before him a mine of treasure 
just opened, “ and all, whatever the extent, at our disposal.” 


Thad an excellent set of willing working men, the best season in the 
year,]ample authority from our own as well asthe government of the 
Sultan, and no difficulties or wants but to communicate with Malta for the 
simple boats and machinery required. This was refused: whatever we 
found must be left behind until other ships were sent; and, by the delay of 
our returning to Malta, the expedition would probably be too late for this 
season, on account of the heat of the weather and scarcity of water in the 
river. A year might pass over before the treasures would be safe in English 
custody; ignorance of the peasantry, the curiosity or wantonness of travel- 
lers, might do them injury, or political changes might check the expedition. 


Great exertions were used for the purpose of constructing cases 
for securing the relics discovered and that were removable ; but a very 
few days sufficed to teach the party that it would take up the half of 
their labour to bring in the timber necessary for the protecting 
scheme. And then how rapidly did the hidden riches and wonders 
come tolight! On the removal of some stones at one place, to give 
an instance, between thirty and forty pieces of sculptured frieze, 
amounting to about two hundred and twenty feet of this kind of work, 
and eleven statues, came to light. But ‘‘as it was tantalising to 
seek about for objects which we should not be able to dig out or re- 
move, I now confined myself for some time to re-copying, collating, 
and taking impress casts on paper of the whole of the inscriptions 
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in the Lycian language on the stele noticed in my former journals.” 
At length the party re-embarked, and in due course of time reached 
England with seventy-eight packages containing marbles, which now 
enrich the British Museum with a most valuable addition to its col- 
lection of antique sculpture, consisting of numerous fragments of 
friezes with bas-reliefs, several statues, and a curiously-sculptured 
tomb. 

The object of Captain Graves’s expedition was to bring away the 
bas-relief representing the legend of the daughters of King Pindarus, 

‘‘which were around a stele, or high square monument which we 

called the ‘ Harpy Tomb;’ the beautiful Gothic-shaped tomb having 
chariots and horses sculptured upon its top, which we called the 
‘Horse Tomb;’ and some three or four fragments of sculpture built 
into the walls.” These interesting remains of ancient art were dis- 
covered by Mr. Fellowes among the ruins of the city of Xanthus, 
the capital of ancient Lycia. But he expected to find many more 
on returning to the locality, and was not mistaken. 

The blocks of marble of which the ‘‘ Horse Tomb” consisted 
were so ponderous, that without sawing them asunder it would be in- 
convenient to remove them. The stone-sawyers, however, from 
Malta, arrived so late in the warm season that malaria rendered it im- 
possible for the sailors to remain in the country ; so that this monu- 
ment, which, Mr. Fellowes says, was one of “striking beauty,” 
was left behind. But the bas-reliefs of the ‘‘ Harpy Tomb” were 
less unmanageable, and were brought away as they were found, form- 
ing the most curious and most ancient portion of the collection, 
This relic is of a very extraordinary character, and is thus de- 
scribed :— 


The Harpy Tomb consisted of a square shaft in one block, weighing about 
eighty tons; its height seventeen feet ; placed upon a base rising on one side 
six feet from the ground, on the other but little above the present level of 
the earth. Around the sides of the top of the shaft were ranged the bas- 
reliefs in white marble, about three feet three inches high: upon these rested 
a capstone, apparently a series of stones, one projecting over the other ; but 
these are cut in one block, probably fifteen to twenty tons in weight. Within 
the top of the shaft was hollowed out a chamber, which, with the bas- 
relief sides, was seven feet six inches high, and seven feet square. This sin- 
gular chamber had been probably in the early ages of Christianity the cell of 

an anchoret, perhaps a disciple of Simeon Stylites, whose name he derived 

from his habitation, which I believe we have generally translated as mean- 

: ing a column ; but the form now in question is undoubtedly a stele, as a 
similar monument close by is so called in its inscription. The traces of the 
religious paintings and monograms of this holy man still remain upon the 
backs of the marble of the bas-reliefs. 


This most interesting marble is completely covered with sculptures, 
excepting a square aperture, through whicn, it is probable, the bodies 
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were consigned to the sarcophagus. A harpy, bearing in her claws 
one of the four infant daughters of King Pindarus, appears at each 
corner, who, as the legend runs, were carried away; a fifth being 
left behind. Jupiter, Juno, Venus, the three Graces, and other 
divinities, as manifested by their accompaniments and attributes, 
figure on the sides. They are in profile, and the feet, which are 
close together, are shod with Persian slippers; so that the character 
of the sculpture has been designated the’Graeco-Persian. They are 
undoubtedly among the earlier works of Grecian art, most of them 
being only inferior to the sculptures of the Parthenon; and they have 
this important character in the history of art, that they prove 
Grecian art not only to have reached its highest displays by gradual 
steps, but that it had its origin in Asia Minor; so that the con- 
nexion is close between the Athenian and Persian developments. 

The date assigned tothis monument is 740 B.c., and the style of its 
sculptures not only indicates that their date is remote, but that they 
were the germ of the grace, the beauty, and dignity of the most 
celebrated Greek works. Several of the marble fragments, most pro- 
bably belong to a still more distant period, for they present both in 
costume and character, drapery and action, decidedly primitive Asiatic 
features. 

With regard to the localities where these marbles were found, and 
the difference of style which characterizes the specimens of Lycian 
art, as compared with those executed by the Greeks, after their con- 
quest of Xanthus, we have the following account and remarks: 


On the Acropolis, which must have formed the city of the earliest inhabit- 
ants, were found all the works of a peculiar eastern character,—the works 
of the Troes and of the Tramelz. The cemeteries of these people are 
marked as theirs, by their formation, by being generally cut in the rock, by 
their sculpture, and the characters of the inscriptions ; these tombs are prin- 
cipally in the rocky cliffs to the south-east. The city, built in the manner 
of the Greeks, seems to have been added to that of the early people, but 
its style of building does not appear to have extended over the old Acropo- 
lis. In this Greek-built district the sculpture and inscriptions are Greek ; 
and, from the subjects of the bas-reliefs, the place must have contained 
buildings with friezes, representing the capture of the early city—so accu- 
rately illustrating the description given in Herodotus, that I could almost 
fancy that the neighbouring historian had written his history from this frieze, 
commemorating an event which happened about a century before his era. 
The cemeteries of this people are very extensive, spreading for two miles 
towards the south-east of the city, and also on the western side of the river. 
All these are sarcophagi, bearing Greek inscriptions. These cities, we read, 
were conquered by Brutus, and the description of the capture is fully borne 
out by the present position of the walls. The Roman conqueror appears to 
have destroyed most of the buildings of the city, which must have been 
crowded with temples and public edifices. The materials of these, with 
reversed capitals, cornices, inscriptions, and even statues, now form walls of 
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fortification to all the surrounding heights, and mostly built with cement: 
these range over an extent of some miles in circuit. I have found no 
Roman tombs or inscriptions, nor have [ seen any sculpture or art of: that 
people, excepting the piling together of walls. The next conquest appears 
to have been the effort of nature ; evident marks of destruction and dis- 
jointing by the shocks of earthquakes are visible. This was probably either 
at the period of the destruction of the Colossus of Rhodes (B.c. 214), or at 
the time mentioned by Tacitus (a.p. 17), since which period I see no reason 
to believe that any but a solitary hermit has inhabited this city. A Turkish 
khan, probably used half a century ago, has been constructed amidst the 
ruins: it has fallen to decay, and the present inhabitants of the district live 
in huts and tents scattered around, but not amidst the ruins of the ancient 
city. 


The frieze, commemorating an event aboutacentury before the era 
of Herodotus, isremarkable both as a picture and a history, conveying 
in the most graphic manner a distinct idea of the capture of the 
city. Then with regard to the artistic composition and execution, 
these merit high praise. The groupings in almost every instance 
tell their own story; and the way in which the conception is de- 
veloped manifests great skill of the hand and in the use of the 
chisel; for while the figures bound with life and are in striking ac- 
cordance with nature, so free yet delicate and careful is the touch - 
and the finish, that the minutest points of contour and of drapery are 
well brought out. 

Some of the bas-reliefs,—those representing processions of men, 


—exhibit figures about a foot and a half high; while others with 


horses and chariots, are nearly double this dimension. The horses in 
some instances, are thought by judges to excel those in the sculp- 
tures of the Parthenon; being more natural and more delicately 
finished. The expression as well as the action of several of the 
figures is the admiration of sculptors. The statues are much muti- 
lated, but enough remains of them to evidence that a bold taste dic- 
tated the conception of them, and surprising skill the details, even 
to the fluttering lightness ‘of the apparel in the case of certain female 
figures. 

The sculptures are for the most part of Parian marble, and they 
also mostly, although mutilated, present a freshness and finish as if 
the chisel had recently elaborated the surface. This extreme degree 
of preservation, of course, chiefly characterises the specimens which 
had not been exposed to the weather, but buried among the ruins. 
Withregard tothe disposal of the marbles in the British Museum, we 
can only at present state that the tomb, a few of the more perfect 
statues, and several fragments of the friezes, are placed in the vesti- 
bule which leads to the Elgin gallery. The rest are to be brought 
from the vaults below, cleaned, and put together, as soon as can con- 
veniently be accomplished ; when there will be ample opportunity 
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for artists aud amateurs to appreciate the merits and value of the 
collection, as well as for the public to have their minds opened and 
improved by the creations of art. Then too will the archeologist 
be supplied with data uporm which to speculate, perhaps to the 
correction and amplification of our knowledge of the most civilized 
nations of antiquity. Nor must we fail to predict, and with perfect 
assurance, that ere long the country will come toa sense of the value 
of Mr. Fellowes’s services, to whose knowledge, enthusiasm, and per- 
severance the Museum is indebted for the possession of these great 
treasures. Contrast this grateful sentiment with the indignation 
with which certain officials and persons in power will be visited, 
when it is known, that in consequence of their vandalism the country 
not only has been prevented from obtaining, all but gratuitously, and 
at the most trifling expense, such a collection of inestimable antique 
sculptures as would alone have filled a grand museum, but that those 
which have at length been deposited in our national repository, 
though but a handful, comparatively speaking, would never, it is pro- 
bable, have reached our shores. Our extracts from the narrative of 
Mr. Fellowes can require no comment, nor any very pointed allu- 
sions on our part to individuals. That account, though incidentally 
and as delicately as duty could allow, will lastingly expose the in- 
difference and perverseness of sundry persons and boards from which 
other things might have been looked for. But it may vex and 
exasperate our readers still farther, when it is distinctly stated that 
not merely is much wanted to complete the pieces which have been 
removed, but that the specimens, of which we are now enabled to 
form a pretty accurate estimate, were merely a few of such as lie on 
the surface ; that they were found in one spot, about a quarter of a 
mile in extent; that while but a scanty are of those of Xanthus 
was removed, Mr. Fellowes has discovered thirteen other ruined 
cities, each containing works of art; and that only a few days were 
devoted in the present instance to the business of discovery, with all 
the other inadequacies and apathies already pointed to. But we have 
not yet mentioned what has been done, nor what may be the gatherings- 
in of future explorers. Enough has been discovered and performed 
to show to other nations where, for the asking, fifty-fold more might 
have been got ; sufficient have been the riches gathered on the top of 
the ruins to tempt other countries to dig to the bottom. 

We have not patience to proceed farther with the expression of 
regrets at opportunities lost; nor can we trust ourselves to speak of 
the inexplicable conduct of Captain Graves, or any of the other 
positive hindrances which Mr. Fellowes had to encounter. The 
negative were sufficiently provoking ; but why should apparently de- 
liberate obstacles have been thrown in the way? Why should so 
much diplomacy and time have been wasted, when only about eighty 
tons of stone were brought away? 
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A few facts more, and we have done for the present. One of the 
rarest monuments, ready for exportation, was left behind; the sculp- 
tnres, which had been carefully packed in cases, were opened at 
Malta, and pitched down into the hold of the vessel that brought 
them to England like so much ballast; the marks of abrasion and 
stains of dirt are yet visible on many of them; and in one instance 
a Grecian hero bears on his shield the initials of some British tar 
scratched with a knife. 





Art. V.—A Voyage round the Coasts of Scotland and the Isles. 
By James Witson. 2 vols. Edinburgh. Black. 


YACHTING in the Mediterranean and along the shores of classic lands 
bids fair to become a fashion with our aristocracy; and it is one to 
be applauded. It is in keeping with the grandest features in our 
history, and departed will be our might when at the thoughts of the 
sea Britons turn sick; it is worthy of the people of an ocean-girt 
isle; and never, while our daintily-bred dames brave the deep in 
quest of novelties, shall the effeminacy of town-life or the luxuries 
which opulence can always command, be able to charm away the 
manhood of the nation. But we would not have our pleasure- 
voyagers forget home and Albion’s coasts, where our jolly tars are 
bred, where nature has been wondrously prodigal of beauty and 
varied magnificence; and where, too, story is ever ready to serve 
you with the most soul-stirring and romantic passages. We there- 
fore would with heartiest welcome have received Mr. Wilson’s 
volumes, even although there had been in them but one-half of the 
entertainment and novelty which they offer; nor are we without the 
trustful feeling that his book will wile to the strands and to many a 
creek of our domestic territory, ere another summer has fled, some 
from among the upper walks of our unaffected lovers of the pictu- 
resque, some of the wise and the good, who cnerish a generous 
curiosity,—a sentiment which we hold to be in beautiful harmony 
with real beneficence in whatever sphere for action its exercise can 
have scope. 

Mr. Wilson’s volumes are the production of a richly-furnished 
mind, and of an enthusiast. They abound with ornate descriptions ;_ 
withanecdotesand stories characteristic of the parts and of the people 
visited ; with scientific and antiquarian notices ;—a genial and manly 
sentiment in every passage giving a most acceptable flavour to the 
whole. Ina word it is the production of the fittest sort of Scotch- 
man to do justice to the ways of Scotland. Hearty and happy, ob- 
servant and informed, hospitably entertained wherever he went, and 
as true an appreciator of the fire-side comforts, whether lowland or 
highland, as he is warm in his admiration of nature, or of the sim- 
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plicities and unsophistications in any shape, his volumes afford read- 
ing of a useful as well as a highly attractive class. Our only objec- 
tions are hardly of such a nature in respect of a work of this kind, 
as to affect its merits; for they mainly relate to externals, and that 
slightly :—Mr. Wilson’s style is over-polished and dressed, and 
therefore too fine to be always equal to the needs and character of 
his subjects; and what is somewhat worse, his humour has oft the 
appearance of pains-taking search, rather than of spontaneous and 
irrepressible burst; the ornamental elaborated language in these 
cases particularly having far less the character of coy or quaint 
beauty than of forced fancy. 

Mr. Wilson enjoyed a rare opportunity for making his voyage, 
and such indeed as hardly any single individual, unless master of 
a yacht, can look forward to; for it was in the Princess Royal, 
a Government cutter of 103 tons, built for the fishery service, and 
in company with the Secretary of the Commissioners of that board, 
that he sailed; starting from Greenock on the 17th June, 1841. 
We now must cite a few passages, and without regard to connexion 
of incident, reminiscence, character, or scenery, unless the inherent 
matter be considered alone ; for in this respect there are many spe- 
cific as well as generic kinships. And yet while touching at island 
after neighbouring island, and in such out-of-the-world ways as 
among the islands and the deeply indented coasts of Scotland, there 
is sufficient diversity, at the same time that our author’s sympathies 
are adequately enlarged and his fancy amply luxuriant, to furnish on 
each occasion agreeable fare. One word more,—persons who may 
imagine that the bleak shores of the main land of Scotland, and still 
more that the small islands, scattered like sentinels in the adjacent 
waters, must be barren of points for the tourist’s attention, or if not 
entirely so, that these characteristics have been often enough des- 
cribed to forbid much fresh entertainment now, will find themselves 
mistaken on a perusal of this book. It is true a number of years 
may elapse before any considerable change is manifested by the peo- 
ple of such unfrequented spots; and there may be few things over 
which the spirit of innovation can ever exercise a sway. But then 
these very simplicities and singlenesses afford to the observant and 
accurate mind, topics that must necessarily elicit distinct views and 
portraitures, so as to become illustrative of classes of truths that are 
universal; at the same time that we naturally take a special interest 
in the primitive, the strikingly indicative, and whatever may seem 
destined to undergo a vast change, such as steam must work in the 
regions under notice. 

But there are many novelties to the great majority of mankind to 
be observed, and that must also awaken speculation as well as reflec- 
tion, both profitable and amusing, in the character, the aspect, and 


the annals of a Scottish islet dropt as if at random and to be un- 
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cared for amid the waves of the mighty main and raging sea. When 
we come, for example, to St. Kilda, that has been not only so sta- 
tionary during the rapid march of mind and mamners, and which 
offers comparatively so few susceptibilities for revolution or alterna- 
tion, the reader will yet find that the limited sphere has points for 
contemplation which are strongly attractive, and that will not soon 
loose hold of his sympathy. 

Rusticity if it amount not to rudeness, and backwardness if it have 
the element of primitive life rather than of irremovable stupidity, 
will always interest, will ever be within the scope of the picturesque. 
For instance, when we are informed that in fishing for crabs, the men 
poke them behind, as soon as seen crawling along below, with their 
long staves; that these crustaceans, the moment they feel themselves 
thus molested, turn round to revenge the indignity, which indignity 
is extended by a slight shaking of the pole, as if the fisherman were 
in pain or terror, and that the angry creatures clinging all the 
closer are thus rapidly hoisted into the boat,—we meet with an 
illustration of simplicity that is agreeable to the imagination, proving 
at the same time that the person who first practised this method 
must have been an experimenter as well as an observer. One must 
also suppose that the disciples of such a discoverer are led by their 
practice to trains of reflection of a proper and instructive kind; one 
of these trains perhaps being similar to that which guided the author 
to this moral, ‘that neither crab nor Christian should ever lose his 
temper.” 

It would afford no information, and therefore no interest, were we 
merely to name the places and points at which our Voyager touched, 
or were we only to catch at some specific notice or peculiarity. It 
will be more satisfactory to give samples, both as regards subject 
and mode of treatment; having our eye to a few of the passages 
that appear to present things the least familiar to the generality of 
people. We first of all land at Canna, and have along with an 
account of, to most Englishers, an unheard-of island, that of a spot 
in the deep to which a knowing few steadily direct their course. 


Canna, though small in itself, may be regarded as a central point among 
our Hebrides. It is exactly half way between the Mull of O’e, the most 
southern part of Islay, and the Butt of Lewis, the most northern portion of 
the western isles ; and it is also nearly equidistant from South Uist upon its 
western, and the coast of Inverness-shire on its eastern side. Our friends 
could therefore behold a vast tract of Skye and the Outer Hebrides, of Mull 
and the Mainland, with Coll, Tiree, and countless other islands. * * 

The proprietor of Canna keeps eighty milk cows, and so must be rather 
well off both for cream and butter. He has also, of course, other stock in 
the way of cattle, besides 300 sheep, and never houses his beasts, with 
the exception of cows about to calve. He was formerly tenant of the 
island, but being successful in farming and other things (Canna lies a long 
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way from the Custom House), he was enabled to make the purchase for 
himself. The want of a regular mode of conveyance must be of disadvantage, 
but we understand that dealers make their way here from all quarters of 
the country notwithstanding. About fifty years ago a fat cow sold for 2l., 
and now he obtains 7/. for two-year-old stots and heifers. When a calfdies, 
the people are in use to take off its skin and lay it loosely on another calf, 
and so the cow allows the latter to suck her, and herself to be milked, which 
she would not otherwise do but for this device—which, however, is probably 
known to the pastoral experience of other districts. Mr. M‘Neill has a 
couple of large farms on the other side of the island, which are let. The 
population, by the recent census, we understand to have been 260. The 
Canna-nites are a peculiar people (for these parts) in their religious per- 
suasion, being all Roman Catholics, except the laird’s and one other family. 
Both parties, however, are upon an equality in this respect, that there is a 
church—for neither. But once a month the minister from Eig, and the priest 
from that island, come over in separate boats (we could scarcely expect rivals 
to row in the same) on Saturday evening, to officiate on the ensuing day— 
the former in the ‘‘Muckle hoose,”’ as the laird’s is called, and the other in 
some smaller, or, at least, less favoured dwelling. * * Ata short distance 
from the landing-place are the remains ofan old chapel, and a stone cross 
carved with the figure of a man on horseback. The people of Canna fish 
a good deal with the long line, and both catch and cure ling. 


We next alight upon certain fishing-ground at Loch Ainort :— 


Having run into Scalpa Sound, Loch Ainort opened on us. Outside its 
mouth were several curing vessels, lying, as we thought, too close upon the 
fishing-ground ; so, in order that we might neither show nor imitate a 
bad example, we came to anchor at some distance within the Sound. Large 
shoals of herrings had been ascertained to be in this quarter, and numerous 
fishing-boats were lying along shore on both sides, their nets drying on the 
beaches, and little tent-like habitations, made of sails, erected here and there, 
for the accommodation of those who had arrived from a distance. From some 
of these ascended diagonally streaming wreaths of pale blue smoke, but ere 
long, as the evening shadows fell around us, the fires seemed extinguished, 
and the various boats were seen shooting out from every creek and bay 
towards the fishing-grounds. They are not allowed to place their nets 
either before sunset or after sunrise, Jest the shoals should take alarm. As 
this was the first fishery of any importance we had as yet fallen in with, we 
felt anxious to witness the proceedings, so retiring to bed soon after twelve, 
we rose again before two, and taking our small boat, were in the midst of 
the herring fleet just as they had begun to draw. Several were unsuccess- 
ful, some only partially so, while others, which we came along-side of higher 
up Loch Ainort, were hauling in the treasures of the deep like countless 
wedges of pure silver. Their drifts were shot across the Loch, some boats 
having five or six barrels of nets, others as many as eightor nine. A barrel 
measure extends about a hundred yards, the nets are attached together, the 
whole forming what is called the drift, which, being shot in a straight 
line, is anchored at either end with heavy stones, and supported immediately 
by corks and buoys. The breadth ofthe net is four or five fathoms, and it 
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hangs in the water perpendicularly, its lower edge being kept down by 
pieces of lead. It was a curious sight to see the busy brawny-armed boatmen 
hauling up these great black bundles of meshes, with the brilliant fishes 
sticking to them by the gills, and forming spots and stripes of silver. The 
net, as ‘it uprose from the deep, might have been almost likened to a por- 
tion of the heavens above, so varied was the grouping of its constellations. 
Sometimes a black extent of pitchy darkness, then a solitary twinkling star, 
next ‘“* shining out by twos and threes,” anon a blaze of light, followed by 
glittering though more scattered gems, a spangle here and there, with dim- 
mer “ pleiads” intermingled. Many of these marine celestials were cunning 
enough, however, to enact a kind of Highland fling with their tails, the 
moment they found themselves drawn upwards, and so succeeded in tum- 
bling into the water. These, we fear, were “‘lost plaiads.” The take was 
not, upon the whole, a great one, but sufficient to show us the usual style 
and mode of working, one man managing the ground-line, and another that 
by which the nets are suspended, and so massing the depth together, and 
bundling the whole inwards over the gunwale of the boat. In one or two 
of the nets the herrings were very equally distributed among the higher and 
lower meshes, but in others, which had been among the least successful, it 
was only to the latter that any fish were found adhering. We infer from 
this, either that the shoal in partial spots had taken alarm, and sunk into 
deeper water, or that particular nets had been suspended too near the 
surface. Every thing, however, was conducted with great propriety ; and 
although many boats had both to cast and haul in the immediate vicinity of 
each other, there was no squabbling nor quarrelling among the crews. 
Possibly the august presence of the Princess Royal may have exercised a 
benign influence on their sometimes contentious spirits. 


The parish of Loch Broom supplies some good anecdotes,—Bra- 
on, or Braom, signifying a shower of drizzle. This parish, it is 
related, possessed a very powerful preacher in the troublous times of 
1745, of the name of Robertson, although he was usually distin- 
guished by the name of the “Strong Minister,” a title, according to 
the following particulars, which he certainly merited :— 


While present one day during divine service in the church of Fearn, a 
Gothic kind of building, covered with immense grey flags in place of slates, 
the roof came suddenly down upon the congregation. Mr. Robertson re- 
mained upright, and making his way to the principal door, perceived that 
the lintel was giving way at one end; he instantly placed his shoulder be- 
neath it, and stood in that supporting position till those who belonged to 
the movement party made their escape. He then re-entered among the 
crumbling ruins, and extricated his clerical friend from beneath the sound- 
ing-board of the pulpit, under which he lay ensconced, with the addition of 
stones and rubbish. Having afterwards gone to London on business con- 
nected with the politics of the period, he was introduced to the Duke of New- 
castle, who gave hima fair promise of pardon to one Hector Mackenzie, a 
condemned retainer of the Earl of Cromarty. The Duke, on his departing, 
proffered him his hand, which the Ministeir laidir squeezed with such energy 
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that his Grace reiterated his promise twice over, and the man was saved. 
He (the Minister, not of State, but of Loch Broom) was once attacked in 
his own parish by two strong ruffians, to the child of one of whom he had 
refused baptism, on the score of the parent’s unsuitable character and quali- 
fications. Finding him at some distance from the manse, they threateningly 
renewed their application for the ordinance, which was as resolutely refused , 
upon which the fellows laid violent hands upon their pastor, swearing they 
would never let him go till he complied. ‘* A desperate struggle ensued, 
and Donald, perceiving that the minister was stronger than himself and his 
neighbour, drew his dirk, and inflicted a deep wound on Mr. Robertson's 
right arm ; notwithstanding which he beat them both, and sent Donald home 
again to study his catechism!” It happened curiously enough, at an after 
period, that while crossing the Thames in a boat, Mr. Robertson was assailed 
by a stentorian voice from one of the hulks in the river—‘‘O! a Mhaisteir 
Seumas, am bheil thu’ g’am fhagails’ an so?”—Oh! Mr. James, are you 
going to leave me here? Recognising instantly the speaker’s voice, he 
answered, ‘‘Ah! a Dhonuil, bhiel cuimhn agad air l’a na biodaig?” 
— Ah! Donald, do you remember the day of the dirk?” This was 
rather a home-thrust, which fhe despairing convict tried to parry with, ‘ Och 
a Mhaisteir Seumas, is ole an t-dite cuimhnachan so,”—Oh! Mr. James, 
bad place for remembrance is this. And here the conversation ceased, but 
the minister, in the true spirit of his holy calling, lost no time in employing 
his influence, which was considerable ( he had from the first espoused the 
Hanoverian cause, and been personally serviceable to Lord Loudon and Pre- 
sident Forbes, on their retreat from Inverness to the Western Islands, on the 
return of the then victorious clansmen from the battle of Falkirk), and suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a pardon for his enemy. The reader will be glad to 
learn, that after the culprit’s return to his native country, he commenced and 
continued one of the most attached and grateful of his reverend benefactor’s 


parishioners. 


We now scud to Mr. Wilson’s second volume; and shall occupy 
our readers to the end of our paper with one locality, viz., St. Kilda ; 
which, in the Voyager’s papers, is neither barren of facts, nor of 
forcible suggestiveness. Here fishing, and almost everything which 
relates to Mr. McNiell’s Canna, in the shape of grazing or hus- 
bandry of any sort, are nearly unknown; the St. Kildeans being 
perhaps the most primitive community in the British islands; and 
also, in spite of their slow changes, one of the most interesting. 

In 1698, St. Kilda was hardly ever thought of, and scarcely even 
known to exist beyond its neighbouring islets. At that period, 
however, Martin’s Voyage communicated some notices of the place 
and of its people. The inhabitants, according to his report, were in 
number one hundred and eighty. At present, however, the census 
gives us but one hundred and five; there appearing to have been in 
the interval considerable vibrations between these two extremes. In 
regard to habits, occupation, and character, there seems to have been 
marvellously little alteration. They are fowlers and harriers; but 
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after the strangest and most daring fashion; contrasting greatly with 
their otherwise social manners,—almost their only employment and 
means of existence being, while dangling in the air among their 
fearful cliffs, to catch the wild birds that nestle in the precipitous 
rocks. That they are not fishermen is clear from this, that ‘ the 


” 


have neither nets nor long lines ; 
respect of sea-going craft. 


We have mentioned that there is only a single boat in St. Kilda, and the 
same seems to have been the case in Mr. Macaulay’s time. One cannot 
help feeling surprised at this, considering the risk of accident to their 
single craft, and the frequency with which the cragsmen are intentionally 
left for several days on the detached islands, while collecting birds and eggs. 
An accident of the kind alluded to, occurred some time after Mr. Macau- 
lay’s visit; that is, in the year 1759. In the beginning of October of that 
year, nineteen men put to sea from the main island, bound for Borrear; ten 
of these landed there, while the remaining nine returned towards St. Kilda; 
but for three successive days the wind blew with such fury, that there was 
no possibility of landing. The crew sheltered themselves under the lee side 
of a lofty rock, being nearly starved through cold and hunger. On the 
fourth day they made for the Bay, though with little hope of safety, and 
steering for the sandy portion of the beach, they attempted a landing, 
during which three men were washed away, the six others being thrown 
upon the beach. The boat was broken to pieces. ‘The unhappy men left 
at Borrear soon became aware of their own disconsolate situation. They 
immediately began to collect a store of sea-fow], probably by that time just 
upon the wing for southern regions. There was also a small stock of sheep 
upon the island, and Stallir’s subterranean dwelling before mentioned. 
There they slept securely during night, and loitered away the winter 
as they best could. On the return of the sea-fowl, in March, they resumed 
their accustomed occupation, and laid in a large store of birds, sufficient, 
besides supplying their own necessities, to load the Steward’s eight-oared 
boat. Left on that lonely rock in October, they were not relieved till June. 
By that time, most of them were clad in sheep-skin, or the feathered gar- 
ments of the larger sea-fow] tacked together. 


and they are equally destitute in 


The primitive and attractive character of the St. Kildeans cannot 
be better illustrated than by selecting a representative, and this their 
head and guardian in temporal as well as spiritual concerns, viz., the 
Rey. Alexander Buchan, who was the first minister that resided 
amongst them. He is said to have “introduced the alphabet into 
the island.” This extremely simple and very worthy man published 
a few notes of: passages in his history, one of the most adventurous 
and prominent of these being a voyage to Glasgow :— 


He never imagined that such big houses of stone were made with hands ; 
and for the pavements of the streets, he thought it must needs be altogether 
natural, for he could not believe that men would be at pains to beat stones 
into the ground to walk upon. He stood dumb at the door of his lodging 
with the greatest admiration, and when he saw a coach and two horses, he 
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thought it to be a little house that they were drawing at their tail, with men 
in it; but he condemned the coachman for a fool, to sit so uneasy, for he 
thought it safer on the back of one of the horses. When he went through 
the streets, he desired to have one to lead him by the hand. Thomas Ross, 
a merchant, and others, that took the diversion to carry him through the 
town, asked his opinion of the High Church. He answered that it was a 
large rock, that there were some in St. Kilda much higher, but that these 
were the best coves he ever saw; fur that was the idea he conceived of the 
pillars and arches upon which the church stands. When they carried him 
into the church, he was yet more surprised, and held up his hands with 
admiration, wondering how it was possible for men to build such a prodigious 
fabric, which he supposed to be the largest in the universe. He did not 
think there had been so many people in the world, asin the city of Glasgow ; 
and it was a great mystery to him to think what they could all design by 
living so many in one place. He wondered how they could all be furnished 
with ' provisions ; and when he saw big loaves, he could not tell whether they 
were bread, stone, or wood. He was amazed to think how they could be 
provided with ale, for he never saw any there that drank water(they have 
no ale, beer, nor other liquors in St. Kilda). When he observed horses 
with shoes on their feet, and fastened with iron nails, he could not forbear 
laughing, and thought it the most ridiculous thing that fell under his obser- 
vation. He longed to see his native country again, and passionately wished 
it were blessed with ale, brandy, and tobaccu (of which last they are great 
lovers), and iron, as Glasgow was. 


Now, when we say that the present inhabitants of St. Kilda have ad- 
vanced in the knowledge of the insincere the turmoiled, and the un- 
happy world, but a few paces beyond the points attained in good Mr. 
Buchan’s time, they must be anxious to learn something more of 
such a singular people, from the pen of our delightful and delighted 
voy ager ; — 


On a near approach to the principal island, the first and most conspicuous 
object which presents itself is a long rugged promontory, called the Dun. 
This is, in fact, an island, being separated from St. Kilda by a narrow 
strait, nearly dry at low water, though its general aspect and actual character 
are those of a sheltering horn of the adjoining bay. It forms the left hand 
barrier of this bay, as you sail inwards toward the village, and from either 
side exhibits an extraordinary and striking appearance, from the irregular 
and almost fantastic form of its upper outline, which seems to present con- 
gregated groups of gigantic faces and fantastic forms. This peculiar effect 
is no doubt owing to portions of the rocky mass having decayed, or been 
worn away by the moist and wintry winds, while other harder and more 
enduring portions have withstood their power. 


The Rev. Niel Mackenzie, Mr. Buchan’s suitable successor in 
every department, secular as well as holy, welcomed the voyagers :— 


We then proceeded onwards to the so-called village, by a narrow road or 
footpath. The houses, or at least the front ones, form a pretty regular line, 
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though some are placed farther back or behind the others, so, as in these 
parts, to make the line double. They run rather inwards and upwards than 
along the Bay, and have the appearance of being detached from each other, 
though sometimes two small dwellings join together. As stones are plenty 
in the island, the walls are of great thickness, or, rather, each wall is double, 
there being built, first of all, a couple of very strong dykes, within a foot 
or two of each other, and then the intermediate space is crammed with earth, 
which fills up all the interstices, and produces a comfortable dwelling. The 
doorway is very low, and the great thickness of these double walls produces 
a space as you enter, which may be called a passage. ‘There are generally 
two rooms together, each apartment being covered by a separate roof, al- 
though there are smaller single tenements for widow women and old maids. 


Say not that there are no changes of season or vicissitudes of life 
with these people,—that they have only one uniform contentment 
analogous to their simplicity and innocence, and pass to their graves 
unknowing and unknown with a deadening monotony. “ Instead of 
talking of flowers and plants, and the ‘leafy umbrage’ of the forest, 
as signs of summer, and of dry and desolate trees as winter’s em- 
blems, Mr. Mackenzie spoke of the cheering influence of the first 
arrival of solan geese in spring, and of the dull and gloomy aspect 
of the rocks in winter, when they are left ‘with scarcely a single 
bird.’ ” The minister’s year book said of November, that ‘‘ This is 
the deadest month of the year. The bulk of the fowls having de- 
serted our coast, leaves the rocks so bleak and dead. ‘There is 
pleasure in seeing anything move in this more than solitary place. 
Our minds seem to be revived by seeing a few wild fowls, such as 
swans, geese, woodcocks, and snipes, though the most of them pay us 
but a short visit on their way, no doubt, to more hospitable climes.” 

The agriculture of the Kildeans is extremely limited. the little 
that is done in the way of corn crops as well as the pasture, pre- 
senting a system that may be called one of all things being in 
common. Mr. Mackenzie has induced his flock to adopt some im- 
provements, and to render the use of a few proper tools available. A 
bribe of a pound and a half of tobacco effected wonders in the way 
of draining. Several other illustrative particulars occur in the pas- 
Sage we now quote :— 


Two or three small horses still exist upon the island (originally imported 
to carry turf), but they are found to be of no use, and therefore no charge 
is made for their pasture, and we believe the people would willingly part 
with them to any person who would carry them away. So whoever desires 
a cheap horse, we recommend him to proceed forthwith to St Kilda. There 
are, in all, about fifty cows upon the island, of small size, but yielding a 
delicious milk, which in the making of cheese, is mingled with that of ewes. 
There are about 2000 sheep, including those of Borrera and Soa. The Soa 
sheep are chiefly of the Danish breed, with brown and black, wool, and one 
or two more horns than the usual complement. But the great product of 
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St. Kilda is feathers, collected, as we have said, by the general population : 
every working man doing what he can to fill the boat during each excursion 
to the rocks of neighbouring islands, until the requisite supply has been ob- 
tained and stored away. In this way old age and sickness are of no disad- 

vantage to the individual, beyond the physical sufferings which they may 
entail, for his house ; grazing, and fuel privileges belong to him as a member 
of the community, and the feathers are collected by the able-bodied, who 
also distribute a due proportion of the general stock of solan goose-flesh, 
fulmars, and other delicacies, to the feeble and inefficient. Of course, your 
widow woman and others, who have no husbands to work for the general 
benefit, are expected, when in health, to do what they can to contribute, in 
some measure, to their own support, by snaring puffins and other poultry at 
their convenience ; but no one who is really unable to work need fear want, 
as he is sure of his share from the general stock. 


The gardens and garden stuffs are on a very scanty scale in the 
island inhabited by this small and almost pure republic. But it is 
gratifying to hear that they cultivate the charities in a praiseworthy 
manner; and that although the community be slow to depart from 
any old method—there being a peculiar jealousy if any one differs 
from, or goes in advance of, his neighbour; always, however, with 
the exception of the minister ,—they are a people who observe the 
moral law, and many kind and Christian features are engrafted on 
their system, “such as widows and orphans, or others unable to 
maintain themselves, being supported by the community in equal 
proportions ;” and this, remember, when the poverty of the whole 
is great and permanent. 

That the inhabitants are not unsusceptible of improvement; that 
their capacities, if their wills concur, are good, and that to the phi- 
lanthropist they offer a very interesting and distinct field for the ex- 
ercise of considerate benevolence, are points rendered manifest in 
Mr. Wilsons pages. There have resulted from measures of the 
humane kind alluded to, proofs that cannot be mistaken. The pas- 

sage we now quote is deserving of circulation, not merely as regards 
the recipients but the giver :— 


Some years ago an accomplished and liberal English gentleman of fortune, 
Sir Thomas Dyke Ackland, visited St. Kilda, in his yacht, and being much 
interested by the natives, and distressed by an inspection of their incommo- 
dious, and, as he thought, unhealthy dwellings, he left a premium of twenty 
guineas with the minister, to be given to the first person or persons who 
should demolish their old house and erect a new one on a more proper and 
convenient plan. This was certainly a handsome donation on the part of 
the English baronet, though as small a sum as ever before sufficed to lay 
the foundation of a modern city. We formerly mentioned, that a charac- 
teristic feature in the mental constitution or social polity of the St. Kildeans 
consisted in their tenacious adherence to uniformity, no man being allowed 
or at least encouraged, to outstrip his neighbours in any thing leading 
rather to his own advantage than to the public weal. From this cause it 
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was some time before any one was bold enough to advance beyond the habits 
of his ancestors and contemporaries, although, at last, a spirit bolder than the 
rest made up his mind to proceed in accordance with the plan prescribed. 
Every obstacle, however, was thrown in his way by his more indolent or 
aspiring neighbours; and it is probably one disadvantageous result of an 
otherwise amiable and interesting system almost of community of goods, that 
it tends to check the exertions of individuals to raise themselves above their 
neighbours, as the active and intelligent are scarcely in any way better off 
than the lazy orless enlightened. However, at length the individual alluded 
to proceeded to the work of demolition and reconstruction, and was followed 
almost simultaneously by about half a dozen others. A general msonic move- 
ment then took place, after which the worthy clergyman, who may be re- 
garded, under the Divine Master, whom he serves so faithfully, as the presi- 
ding genius of the island, contrived to prevent undue haste, and that incom- 
pleteness of work which might result from hurried labour; and as it was 
now obvious, that whoever might have had the merit of commencing, all were 
likely tocome to a quick conclusion at one and the same time, it was 
arranged that the great prize should be shared in equal portions by the heads 
of houses in the whole community. Thus the ancient city of St. Kilda 
was razed to its foundations, and one of modern structure erected in 
its place. * ° In speaking of the modern city of St. Kilda, it 
need not be supposed that the improvements produced were ofa very stri- 
king or impressive character, or that any signal amelioration of the domestic 
condition of the people was instantaneously effected. But Mr. Mackenzie 
endeavoured, while he could not essentially deviate from the old plan, to free 
it from its greatest vices. He expended the twenty guineas chiefly in small 
square four-paned windows, so that cach dwelling is now pervaded by at 
least a portion of the light of day. 


But before leaving the simple community, and closing the Voy- 
ager’s volumes, let us behold the minister as well as his flock of 
fowlers, in some of their more characteristic relations. First, with 
regard to Mackenzie, who was a more than ordinarily welcome guest 
in the cutter :— 


He ate heartily of several unaccustomed articles, and with an undisguised 
and almost youthful relish, which it was delightful tolook upon. The curry 
soup and pancakes were thought surprising—the malt was swallowed, 
though deliberately—the wine and liquers were almost entirely avoided. 
He said he had long led so abstemious a life from necessity (for the pride 
of the ascetic was far from him, and he knew the lawfulness of the moderate 
use of all the “creatures of God’’), that he had now almost lost the remem- 
brance of these more exciting beverages ; and that, as in such forgetfulness 
they were least missed, he had no desire for any partial renewal of enjoy- 
ments which might make him covet what he could never hope to obtain. 
When pressed after dinner to take another glass of wine, he said, “ If you 
please, I would rather just speak a little more,” meaning thereby to express 
his pleasure in conversing about many things, which were, of course, as 


dead letters to those among whom he had sojourned for nearly twelve long 
years. , 
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But while Mr. Mackenzie was enjoying himself on board, and re- 
ciprocating civilities, his people had some fears for his fate, imagining 
that he might be carried away, perhaps to America; in which event 
they desired to have due intimation, as they were all ready to ac- 
company him were it to the ends of the earth. We now conclude ; 
and do so with a scene illustrative of the principal employment of 
the men of St. Kilda, the display being at the minister’s suggestion. 
He rose and waved his hat to the people on the cliffs. 


Suddenly we could hear in the air above us a faint huzzaing sound, and at 
the same instant three or four men, from different parts of the cliff, threw 
themselves into the air, and darted some distance downwards, just as spiders 
drop from the top ofa wall. They then swung and capered along the face 
of the precipice, bounding off atintervals by striking their feet against it, 
and springing from side to side with as much fearless ease and agility, as if 
they were so many school-boys exercising in a swing a few feet over a soft 
and balmy clover field. Now, they were probably notless that seven hun- 
dred feet above the sea, and the cliff was not only perfectly perpendicular 
in its upper portion, but as it descended it curved backwards, as it were, for- 
ming a huge rugged hollow portion, eaten into by the angry lashing of the 
almost ceaseless waves. Inthis manner, shouting and dancing, they des- 
cended a long way towards us, though still suspended at a vast height in 
the air, for it would probably have taken all their cordage joined together 
to have reached thé sea. A great mass of the central portion of the preci- 
pice was smoother than the wall of a well-built house, and it was this portion 
especially, which was not only perpendicular, but had its basement arched 
inwards into an enormous wave-worn grotto, so that any one falling from the 
summit, would drop at once sheer into the sea. It was on this, the smoo- 
ther portion of the perpendicular mountain, that one or two of the crags- 
men chiefly displayed their extraordinary powers, because, as there was no- 
thing to interrupt either the rapid descent of the rope, or its lateral move- 
ment, or their own outward bounds, we could see them sometimes swinging 
to and fro, after the manner of a pendulum, or dancing in the air with a 
convulsive motion of the legs and arms (presenting a painful resemblance to 
men hanging in the agonies of death), or tripping a more light fantastic toe, 
by means of a rapid and vigorous action of the feet against the perpendicular 
surface of the rock. These men merely capered for our amusement, but 
caught no birds, for such was, in fact, the adamantine smoothness of the 
surface that not even a winged inhabitant of the air could have found rest 
for the sole of its foot. Buton either side, the precipice, though equally 
steep, was more rugged, and there we could perceive that the cragsmen, 
having each a rope securely looped beneath his arms, rested occasionally 
upon his toes, or even crawled, with a spider-like motion, along project- 
ing ledges, and ever and anon we could see them waving a small white 
fluttering object, which we might have taken for a pocket handkerchief, had 
we not been told it was a feathery fulmar. They twisted their necks, and then 
looped their heads into a little nooze or bight of the rope above them, and 
by the time the men were drawn again to the top of the rock, each carried 
up a good bundle Of birds along with him. 





Art. VI.— The Miscellany of the Spalding Club. Vol. Il. Aber- 
deen, Printed for the Club. 


Tue Spalding Club is doing good antiquarian service, by the in- 
dustry, talent, and judgment which it displays in collecting, editing, 
and publishing, those historical, ecclesiastical, genealogical, topo- 
graphical, and literary remains of the north-eastern counties of Scot- 
land, which it was the professed object of the Society to rescue from 
oblivion and destruction. The papers in the present volume are in- 
trinsically valuable, they offer much variety, and they are excellently 
set. before the reader by the editors, Mr. Stuart and Mr. Robertson. 
These papers may be divided into two classes, some of them relating 
to single topics and forming a single document, others consisting of 
collections from muniment chests, and being named after the family 
from whom they have been derived. Of the former class we may 
mention the “ Memoir of John second Earl of Perth;’’ of the latter, 
‘* Papers from the Charter-chest of Monymusk.” 

The collection taken altogether extends over a large space, even 
from the close of the twelfth century to the middle of the eighteenth, 
the greater number, however, and the most important in themselves 
as well as the most illustrative, belonging to the last-named century 
and the two centuries immediately preceding it; the whole of them, 
we must repeat, having been edited in a very complete and satisfy- 
ing manner, whether criticism or illustration be considered. 

The original contents of this single volume, arranged and eluci- 
dated as these have been by Messrs. Stuart and Robertson, are 
highly valuable as well as interesting; and this may be safely pro- 
nounced of them, regarded in any one of several ways. Unquestion- 
ably many of these documents shed a clear and steady light upon 
the affairs of Scotland, evidencing the manner in which public busi- 
ness was conducted, and even affording glimpses of personal charac- 
ter among the great men of the nation. Again, the state of the 
country, the social modes, and the manners of the people, are fre- 
quently brought out in a striking style. And again, the careful and 
competent reader cannot but trace the progress of language among 
the Scotch, as well as the course they took and the advancement they 
made from a state of semi-barbarism and feudal oppression, towards 
one of civilization and mental development not now to be surpassed 
by any people in Europe. 

Some of the papers, frequently a single record or communication, 
nay, an incidental passage, will convey a very full light, such as the 
historian would fondly welcome as a beacon, whatever might be the 
country or era upon which he had thrown himself, in order to inform 
and guide the many. How boundless, for example, were the powers 
of the crown and council during the earlier portion of the period 
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illustrated by these papers; and how terrible, resistless, and unmiti- 
gated were the extremes to which supreme authority at times carried 
its measures! All this is known in a general way by every reader of 
history, and will receive an echoing exclamation. But in order to 
bring home to the mind a distinct conception of the measureless and 
remorseless lengths to which the despotism of a rude government 
would carry its punishments and political tyranny, we shall cite one 
of the king’s letters of ‘ Fire and Sword,” in 1528, adressed to the 


Earl of Murray, to “ pass upon the Clan Hatton and Bayenacht” “‘ for 
to destroy thame alvtherlie.” 


Forsamekill as Johne M‘Kinla, Thomas Makkinla, Ferquhar M‘Kinla, 
brethir, Donald Glass, Anguss Williamsone, his bruthir William, Lauchlane 
M‘Kintoschis son, throcht assistance, and fortifying of all the kin of Clanqu- 
battane, duelland within Baienach, Petty Brauchly, Strathnarne, and vther 
parties thairabout, committis daly rasing of fire, slauchtir, murthur, heirs- 
chippis, [ plundering, | and waisting of the cuntre, sa that oure trew liegis in 
thair partis about thaim may nocht lief in peace, and mak ws seruice. And 
in speciale, the saidis personis and thair complices hes cumm laitlie to the 
landis pertening to James Dunbar of Tarbert, in the Bray of Murray, and 
thair hes rasit fire, sland, and murtharit vj men andtwa wemen, and muti- 
late vther v men, and maid plane heirschip of nolt, scheip, hors, gait, swyne, 
cornis, and jnsycht, gudis, Jayand and the land waist, and makand depopu- 
lation of the cuntre, and tendis contemption of oure autorite to ourthraw 
all landis about thaim with thair maisterfull oppressioun, heirschippis, and 
destruction, and suffir na man to brouk landis that thai may wyn to, and 
will na wayis obey to oure lawis. And we and our consale avisitlie consi- 
derand the grete harmys and contemptionis done be the said kin of Clanqu- 
hattane, and thair assistaris, aganis the common wele, hes concludit and de- 
termit to mak vtir exterminatioun and destructioun of all that kin, thair 
assistrais, and parte takaris. And thairfore it is our will, and we charge 
straitlie and commandis yow, our said lieutenant, and shirreffis foirsaidis, 
add your deputis, and vtheris, our shirreffis in that part aboue exprimit, that 
incontinent thir our lettres sene, ye pass all at anys, or as he may cum to, as 
salbe ordourit be yow, our said lieutenant, with all your prowaris and convo- 
catioun of our liegis in thai partis, in feir of weir, [warlike array,] vpon the 
said Clanquhattane, and invaid thame to thair vter destructioun, be slauch- 
tir, byrning, drowning, and vthir wayis; and leif na creatur levand of that 
clann, except preistis, wemen, and barnis. And that ye tak to yourself, for 
your laubouris, all thair gudis that may be apprehendit, and hald thesamyn 
to your avne vse; and thair attour ye shall haue reward of ws for your gude 
seruice in the premissis. And gif ony prsonis assistis to thame, that is nochte 
of thair kin, or takis thair parte, that ye invaid thai assistaris, in lykenwyse as 
the principale, to thair vtir destructioun. For the quhikis inuasionis, slauch- 
teris, birningis, taking of gudis, or vthir skathis, done or to be done vpon the 
said Clanquhattane, or thair assisteris, thair sa!l neuir actioun nor cryme be 
impute to you, ner vtheris, our trew liegis, doaris, or committaris thairof; 
nor accusatioun, nor restitutioun follow thairupon in the law, nor by the law, 
in tyme tocum. Bot all schairpnes done and to be done upon thame salbe 
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haldin and repute lauchfull, and richtuuslie done, be command of ws and 
oure consale, for the common wele of oure realme; and als that he tak the 
wemen and barnis of the said clan to sum partis of the sey, nerrest land, 
quhair schippis salbe forsene on our expenssis, to saill with thame furth of 
our realme, and land with them in Jesland, Zesland, or Norway; becaus it 
wer inhumanite to put handis in the blude of women and barnis. This ye do, 
and ilkane of yow for your owne parte, as ye lufe the common wele of our 
realme, and will haue thank of ws thairfore and ansuier to ws thairvpoun. 
The quhilk to do we committ to yow, coniunctlie and seueralie, our full powar 
be thir our lettres, 


What chance in those days if a family became obnoxious to the 
crown and council? What if a vassal fell under the displeasure of 
his chief, especially where that feudal despotism existed which came 
under the name of “heritable jurisdiction.” And then of what 
value was a man’s life if he had not gentle bluid in his veins, or was 
not kith or kin to the Laird,—no, not within the range of cousin 
saxteen times removed? An answer to the query comes accidentally 
and quaintly out, together with an unexpected degree of scientific 
liberality, in the following passage, taken from an ‘ Act for Dely- 
verie of Dead Bodies to the Colledge of Aberdene,” dated 1636. 
The warrant is granted by the Lords of the Secret Council. 


They findeing the desire thairof to be reasonable, thairfore the saids Lords 
gives and grants warrand and direction, be thir presents, to the sheriffs, and 
provest, and baillies of Aberdene and Bamftf, to delyver to the said suppli- 
cant tua bodies of men, being notable malefactors, executte in thair bounds, 
especialie being rebells and outlawis; and failzeing of thame, the bodies of 
the poorer sort, dieing in hospitalls, or abortive bairness, fundlings, or of 
these of no qualitie, who hes died of thate diseases, and has few freinds or 
acquaintance that can take exception, and this be the approbation of the bishop 
of Aberdene, chanceller of that vniversitie, and one of his Majesties privie 
councell, who may caus vse the said warrand with suche moderatioun and 
discretion as nather the vniversitie may wrong anie man of qualitie, nor be 
impedit be anie evill disposed persons, without a lawfull caus and entres. 


There was in this order and warrant an evident wish to encourage 
anatomical science; although the cheapness of the provision, and the 
no qualttie sort, are circumstances not to be overlooked. 

Many traits of personal character are discoverable in these papers, 
just as there isa great number of broader and therefore of historical 
illustrations, as our first extract must have shown. The letter we 
now quote, from James VI. to the Laird of Arbuthnot, will be ad- 
mitted to be strikingly characteristic both of the man’s poverty and 


manner of begging, having been written on the eve of his wedding 
banquet. 


Richt traist friend, we greit yow weil. Our mariage now, at Godis 
pleasour, being concludit, and the Queene our bedfellow horlie louked to 
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arrive, it becummis ws to haue sic as accumpanies hir weill and honorablie 
interteinet, as our ambassadoure hes fund the lyk in pruif already. To the 
furtherance quhairof, we mon employ the gudewill of our loving subiects, of 
best effectioun and habilitie, and thairfor eirnistlie and effectwuslie desyris 
yow that ye will send hither to the help of the honorable charges to be maid 
in this actioun, sic quantitie of fatt beif and muttoun on futt, vyld foullis, and 
venysoun, or vther stuff meitt for this purpois, as possiblie ye may provide 
and furneueis, of your awin, or be your moyane, and expeid the samyn heir 
with all diligence, efter the ressait of this our letter, and delyuer it to our 
scruitour, Waltcr Neasch, master of our lairdner, quhome we haue appoyntit 
to reassaue the saymn, and gif his ticket thairvpon. That we may particu- 
larlie knaw the gude willis of all men, and acknawledge it accordinglie, quhen 
tyme servis ; and that ye delyuer your ticket of that quhilk ye send, to ane 
of our master househaldis, quha sall attend thairvpon, aduertising him quhat 
salbe lipnit for, [what may be expected, |] that we be nocht disappointit; as 
ye will do ws richt acceptable pleasour and service. And sa for the present 
committis yow to God. At Edinburght, the penult day of August, 1589. 
James R. 


With regard to the illnstration of the condition of the people, 
nationally speaking,—of their modes of life, of their notions, appli- 
ances, &c.,— we have numerous side-lights, and several that are quite 
direct. Down to a very late period, prior to forty-five, the agricul- 
ture of Scotland must have been in a deplorable state, and the com- 
forts and conveniences of existence surprisingly limited, according 
to the notions which obtain at the present day. A ‘“‘ Memorandum 
by Sir Archibald Grant of Monymusk, one of tae first Scottish 
agricultural improvers,” affords us a full idea of the backwardness 
referred to. ‘In my early days,” says he, ‘‘ soon after the Union, 
husbandry and manufactures were in low esteem.” Turnips were 
wondered at; wheat was almost confined to East Lothian; there 
were few enclosures, and very little planting; the roads were all bad; 
no coach or chaise, and few carts, north of the Tay. In 1720 he 
could not, in a chariot, get his wife from Aberdeen to Monymusk. 
He proceeds with his details. 


Mr. Lockart of Carnwath, author of Memoirs, the first that attempted 
raising or feeding cattle to size. Mrs. Miller of [ ], who had made 
noise about [ ], the first who attempted threed or fine liunen ; and 
the Miss Walkenshaws succeeded. ‘These first took place about Glasgow 
and Renfrew, by which, and other industry, their towns made rapid 
encrease ; Edinburgh then, and most others, having little but retail trade. 
Aberdeen was then poor and smalle, haveing some Dutch and French trade 
by salmond, and stockings, and sergs, and plaiding; had first use of tae, 
then very scarce, and little used at Edinburgh, supplyd Edinburgh with 
French wines, where, notwithstanding towns dueties, it sold in retail in and 
from taverns, at 10d. per chopping or English quart. Few families, except 
dealers, had it in cask for [ ] use, haveing it from taverns, which 
were then much used; and table and body linnen seldcm shifted, and but 
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course, except for extraordinary occasions, moveing necks and sleeves of 
better kinds being then used by best. Many mud, wooden, and thatched 
houses, within the gates of Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen ; few others 
without gates there or in other towns. The churches, abbys, castles, and 
all large stone edifices [ ] by foreign contributions, or the slavery and 
want of other employ of the people, and all in friendship aideing each other. 
Nobles and chiefs were tyrants, and kings according to dispositions, by their 
means. After union of crowns, (before that of nations) privy council tyran- 
nicall, and neither fixed property or liberty. All improvements of security, 
husbandry, manufactures, commerce, or police, are since 1707 ; with which 
literature in any extensive degree, except scool jargon, hath keeped pace. 


Lord Lovat’s account, in a letter, of his journey from Inverness 
to Edinburgh, in the year 1740, corroborates Monymusk’s details, 
indicating that, down to the peried of the rebellion, whatever the 
materials may be which the annals of Scotland furnish at that era for 
romance, economical and social improvement was stationary. There 
are several of Lovat’s epistles in the collection, and some of them re- 
ciprocate with what is notoriously known of his unprincipled cha- 
racter, views that would be serviceable in any biography of the 
man. ‘The journey described by him had an intriguing reference 
and a cunning foresight to the restoration of the Stuarts. ‘This is 
the document which pictures the state of the roads in the North 
about the middle of the eighteenth century. 


I came off on Wednesday the thirteenth of July from my own house, dined 
at your sisters, and did not halt at Inverness, but came all night to Corri- 
brough, with Evan Baillie and Duncan Fraser, and my chariot did very 
well. I brought my wheel-wright with me the length of Avimore, in case 
of accidents, and there I parted with him, because he declard that my cha- 
riot woud go safe enough to London; but I was not eight miles from the 
place, when on the plain road, the axletree of the hind-weels broke in two, 
so that my girles were forced to go on bare horses behind footmen, and I 
was obliged to ryde myself, though I was very tender, and the day very 
cold. I came with that equipage to Ruthven late at night, and my chariot 
was pulld there by force of men, where I got an English wheel-wright, 
and a smith, who wrought two days mending my chariot ; and after paying 
very dear for their work, and for my quarters two nights, I was not gone 
four miles from Ruthven, when it broke again, so that I was in a miserable 
condition till I came to Dalnakeardach, where my honest landlord, Charles 
M‘Glassian, told me that the Duke of Athole had two as good workmen at 
Blaire as were in the kingdom, and that I would get my chariot as we!l 
mended there as at London. Accordingly I went there, and stayd a night, 
and got my chariot very well mended by a good wright and good smith. I 
thought then I was pretty secure till I came to this place. I was storm 
stayd two days at Castle Drummond, by the most tempestuous weather of 
wind and rain that I ever remember to see. The Dutches of Perth and 
Lady Mary Drummond were excessively kind and civil to my daughters, 
and to me, and sent their chamberlaine to conduct me to Dumblaine, who 
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happened to be very useful to us that day: for I was not three miles gone 
from Castle Drummond, when the axletree of my fore wheels broke in two, 
in the midst of the hill, betwixt Drummond and the Bridge of ‘-Erdoch, and 
we were forced to sit in the hill with a boisterous day till chamberlain Drum- 
mond was so kind as to go down to the Strath and bring wrights, and carts, 
and smiths, to our assistance, who dragged us to the plain, where we were 
fored to stay five or six hours till there was a new axletree made, so that it 
was dark night before we came to Dumblaine, which is not eight miles from 
Castle Drummond, and we were all much fatigud. The next day we came 
to Lithgow, and the day after that we arrived here, so that we were twelve 
days on our journey by our misfortunes, which was seven days more than 
ordinary. 


Another of Lord Lovat’s stories, exaggerated or not, as regarded 
the facts of the particular case described, conveys a very perfect 
idea of the manners of the time, as these were cherished and en- 
forced by the highland chiefs. But before quoting this our last ex- 
tract, let us again direct attention to the way in which the language 
of the nation was marching towards its present form. ‘This appears 
to have taken much greater strides in regard to spelling than style ; 
for if even the earliest of our samples be examined and recast to no 
greater extent than the change of letters, to meet the accepted pro- 
nunciation, it will be seen that the construction of the passage has a 
connected, a plain, and forcible texture, that would have lost in real 
literary qualities if more verbosely or fancifully dressed. Such spe- 
cimens, according to our thinking, are happily free alike of the dull 
repetitions of modern enactments, and of the rhetorical flourishes of 
expounders,—blemishes that attach to the artificial nature of our 
taste, and the complication of our ideas. But now for the drunken 
broil, upon which the narrator loves to expatiate with a venomous 
spite. 


As to Sir James Grant, he is a poor weak man, that most people despise, 
and his own wicked son despises him more than any, and for the famous 
young laird, he has usd me allways as if I was an old fool, which I do not 
conceall from the world; and when his father askd my assistance when he 
was going to London, I refus’dit, and told him that his son usd me very ill, 
and that I woud make it publickly known. I thank God, he uses many ill 
as well as me, and his character now is torn to pieces. His late behaviour 
to Dalrachany has given him a finishing stroake, and occasioned the un- 
happy sickness of good Lady Margaret, his wife. The way that that story 
is publickly reported in this town, which is vouched by letters from Strath- 
spey, is, that the Laird of Grant and Dalrachany, and one or two more, 
having drunk a hearty bottle, Grant received a letter by express from the 
Earle of Murray, and, after reading it, he said that it was an impertinent 
insolent letter ; and Dalrachany, thinking to mitigate and soften the laird, 

said that there were some things in that letter that were not so much amiss, 

Upon which the laird called him rogue and raskall, and took up his hand, 

as some say, with a kayne, and gave *Dalrachany a blow. Dalrachany got 
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up, and told him that he would suffer that blow from him as his chief, but 
that he woud not suffer the second blow of any subject ; and the laird re- 
doubilng his blow, Dalrachany engaged with him, and took him by the col- 
lar, and, endeavouring to throw him down, he tore the laird’s coat, waistcoats 
and shirt down to his breeches; and when he threw him down, he thresh’d 
him most heartily, till the laird roard and cryd. Upon which Lady Mar- 
garet that was in the next room, came in, and seeing her husband in that 
pickle, she roard and cryd, and was so frightened that her head turned, and 


is since dilirious. I leave you to judge how that gentleman will be beloved 
and respected in his own country. 





Art. VII.—A Sketch of the History of the Knights Templars. By 
James Burnes, LL.D., F.R.S., Knight of the Royal Hano- 
verian Guelphic Order. NewKEdition. Illustrated with Plates. 
Edinburgh, William Blackwood and Sons. 


THE very name of the “ Knights Templars” bears with it a spell of 
enchaining power. It ‘“‘comes o’er the ear” of our awakened fancy 
with the startling yet welcome appeal of the war-trump to the youth- 
ful soldier, as he recognises the signal of his maiden-charge. Or it 
is like the softer voice of some early and long-forgotten melody, 
whose tones have yet lingered in the recessesof the spirit,—awaiting 
but the charm of some kindred association to call forth their sleep- 
ing echoes, and restore to us the vivid perceptions and finer sensi- 
bilities that characterized the dreams of our boyhood. The dazzling 
and soul-exciting scenes of the Crusades were amongst the earliest, 
as well as the most cherished, of our youthful themes of contempla- 
tion. We loved to contrast, under every change of heroic fortune, 
the high and glorious achievements of the rival chivalry of the east ; 
now dwelling, with enforced admiration, on the noble courage and 
lofty magnanimity of the imperious and haughty Saladin; and anon 
bestowing our deeper homage, as the proud fervour of chivalric en- 
thusiasm—the unbending temperament and resolute daring of the 
renowned and puissant “‘ Coeur de Leon,” engaged our alternate sym- 
pathies. The gleams of barbaric grandeur of sentiment that shone 
forth, amid the gloom of his wilder passions, in the mind of the 
pagan warrior—the fitful flashes of haughty resentment that lit up 
the jealous shadows in the soul of Richard—with a thousand con- 
trarieties of mood and action that distinguished the opposing chiefs, 
by turns challenging our esteem and disapproval—rendered the vary- 
ing and doubtful strife between them a subject of divided and often- 
changing interest. But amid all the variations of capricious fate, the 
Militia of the Temple still claimed an unabated tribute of respect. 
Their steady and indomitable courage, the patient energy and active 
zeal of their exertions in the high and meritorious cause to which 
their vows had devoted them, called forth, under every variation of 
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incident, the increased testimonies of our admiration and applause. 
Grand yet terrible were the scenes that mingled with the lofty and 
heroic being of the Knight Templar. The strife of the battle-field 
was the element of his existence. We may behold him, perchance, 
at intervals, seated at the luxurious board of princes, where the pre- 
siding influence of female beauty softens the stern and severe traits 
of martial dignity; yet it is but for the moment of needed repose ; 
and even then, amid the fascinations and splendours of the festive 
hour, his absent gaze and solemn aspect sufficiently attest that his 
thoughts are with the impending conflict of the morrow, or with the 
battle-strife of the preceding day. That grave unbending demeanour 
may accord itself with no lighter mood of feeling than that which 
should distinguish a sworn champion of the cross—a soldier of the 
militia of the Most High! Well has the gentle author of the “* Faérie 
Queene” pourtrayed the sacred warrior of the Temple : 


And on his brest a bloudie crosse he bore, 
The deare remembrance of his dying Lord, 
For whose sweete sake that glorious badge he wore, 
And dead, as living, ever him ador’d ; 
Upon his shield the like was also scor’d, 
For soveraine hope, which in his helpe he had: 
Right, faithfull, true, he was in deede and word ; 
But of his cheere did seeme too solemne sad ; 

Yet nothing did he dread, but ever was ydrad. 


The magnificent stanza we have just quoted reminds us of Saint 
Bernard’s striking expression in regard to the manners and conduct 


of the members of the order, as they fell under his own experienced 
observation : 


Equites Christi intus fide, foras ferro non auro se muniunt, non turbu- 
lenti aut impetuosi, et quasi ex levitate pracipites, sed consuité atque cum 
omni cautela et providentia se ipsos ordinentes, et disponentes in aciem, 
juxta quod de patribus scriptum est. Ita denique vero, quodam ac singu- 
lare modo, cernuntur et agnis mitiores et leonibus ferociores. 


We are fairly taken captive by the spell that attracts us, as our 
- Imagination glances from scene to scene, throughout the long and 
eventful drama of the Crusades. The mighty and enduring struggle 
of Christendom to implant the banner of her faith on the towers 
held sacred as the scene of her prophet’s ministrations, shows itself 
in every phase of defeat and of triumph! We now behold the de- 
voted champions plying their dark engines of fear against the totter- 
ing bastions of some opposing city; and anon, the gusty echoes of 
the rolling fight extend themselves over the startled tranquillity of 
the wilderness. Hark to the tramp of the advancing legions, as they 
shake the very heavens in their course. Behold the dread magnifi- 
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cence of those gleaming banners, which seem to wave a haughty 
defiance, as they approach the arena of the coming strife. How does 
the lightning-glance of heroic zeal kindle into glowing animation the 
darkly-frowning features of each rival warrior; while the dilated 
and quivering nostril, the redly-straining eye, and the starting veins 
of his noble charger, evince how keenly the latter shares in the ex- 
citement of approaching peril! Mark how the snowy mantles of 
the “ Knights of Christ,” ensigned with the suffering-emblem of the 
Redeemer, contrast with the gaudy and ostentatious panoply of the 
Saracen chieftains; and note, too, how emphatically that ‘‘ bloudie 
crosse,” impressed with such glowing distinctness on its field of spot- 
less purity, opposes itself to the glimmering and characteristic sym- 
bol of its benighted adversaries. Now is the air obscured by a 
countless multitude of arrows and javelins, big with the fate of many 
a valiant soldier! The rival cries of “‘ Bauseant!” and of “ Allah!” 
strengthen the terrors of the advance. At length the contending 
armies join; and the bursting shock of the desert whirlwind were 
but a feeble type of the savage fury, the blasting desolation of that 
giant encounter. The broken battalions are dispersed and over- 
whelmed in mutual and wide-spread ruin: but the crowded corpses 
of the slain, and the mangled forms of the dying, serve but to excite 
the burning rage of the remaining combatants. Lo! manya cloven 
shield and shivered lance strews the crimson sands of that affrighted 
region; while the peaceful splendours of a Syrian noontide are re- 
flected back in the stormy flashes of broken light that burst from the 
swiftly-glancing axe and assegay, as they descend, with echoing 
clash, on the opposing buckler, or haply the unprotected casque of 
the unshielded warrior. Behold how mace and mallet-of-arms, sword 
and scymetar, fling out their fiery sparkles at every stroke, as if they 
glowed with the instinctive rage of their excited owners. Nor fail to 
drink in the deep and spirit notes of the solemn trumpet, as it seems to 
reply, with impassioned fervour, to the fiend-like menaces of the 
harshly-rolling drum! High o’er the mingled din may still be heard, 
though from fewer voices, the talismanic war-word of either party, 
urging to the maintenance of a post of ’vantage, or rallying each 
scattered squadron to a renewed, attack; while amid the dense 
clouds of ascending dust, that spread over the entire space of the 
terrible conflict, the proud banners of the opposing creeds seem, at 
one moment, to bow beneath the tide of overwelming force, and at 
the next, to rise with added dignity, as the rolling shock abates, or 
the tide of battle sets in an opposite current. How does our mental 
vision shrink from the very splendours of its own creation, as the 
alternate images of Christian and of heathen triumph are succes- 
sively grouped before us! How does the quickening of our heart- 
pulse attest the absorbing sympathy with which the intervening de- 
tails of battle and siege are received through the lively impressions 
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of fancy! And shall the recollection of such signal and stirring 
scenes fade from the unconscious memory; shall the pomps, the 
perils, the successes of heroic enterprise, that fling such a giant blaze 
of stormy light over the grand and picturesque features of the chival- 
ric age, leave a fainter i impression on the mind, as the latter becomes 
daily more engrossed by the common-place associations of the dull 
and passionless present? Ah, no! the gorgeous feats of knightly 
adventure, that still formed the delight and solace of our youthful 
imagination, shall yet fling their dazzling fascination over our mo- 
ments of retreat from the every-day scenes around us. That pas- 
sionate sense of the great and noble, which inflamed our youthful 
perceptions, awaits but the wand of the spirit—the inborn enchant- 
ment of the unfettered spirit—to leap from the slumbering fires of 
protecting memory, and cast aside the shadowy veil that enshrouds 
them! Oh! those are blessed moments, when the portals of the 
early past are opened, and the shrine of our youthful sensibilities is 
exposed: when the boundaries of intervening time are forgotten : 
and the dawning emotions of the spirit, with all their delicious fresh- 
ness, crowd upon our throbbing bosom: when the cares, the disap- 
pointments, the chill of deferred hope, the burning alternation of 
despair,—are banished, with all their darkening concomitants, from 
the sphere of recollection ; ; and, inthat vision of a former and loftier 
existence, we seem to recognise the hand of a paternal deity leading 
us with indulgent tenderness amidst scenes of unchanging happiness; 
where objects of heightened and contrasted pleasure alone diversify 
the path of our enjoyment. Notacloud disturbs the smiling pic- 
ture! The frowning realities that assail the spirit in its weary tra- 
vel, the sickening, the loathed oppressions, which enchain its wake- 
ful being, may never cast their envious shadows over the halcyon 
and transporting delights of that enchanted Eden! 

We now turn, with a feeling of grateful interest, to the beautiful 
volume before us. Its author, Dr. James Burnes, a near kinsman 
of the immortal poet of Scotland, is already favourably known to the 
literary world by a publication, entitled “A Residence at the Court 
of Scinde;” and which latter performance recommended itself to the 
distinguished notice of his late Majesty King William the F pir 
who, in testimony of his approbation of its merits, was most 
ciously pleased to confer upon Dr. Burnes the decoration of a knight 
‘of the Royal Hanoverian Guelphic Order. ‘The rare and valuable 
information comprised in the work referred to, renders it a truly 
worthy accompaniment to the more celebrated volumes treating of 
‘** Bokhara,” which were written by his late brother, Lieut.-Colonel 
Sir Alexander Burnes, K.C.B., whose untimely death, as connected 
with the treacherous cruelty of Akbar Khan and his barbarous asso- 
ciates, in the recent insurrection of Affghanistan, will long be deeply 
deplored by a British public. The great talents and unimpeachable 
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integrity of the deceased were accompanied by those varied charms 
of conversation and character that impress his admiring friends with 
the liveliest sense of their loss; and his memory will ever be asso- 
ciated with the remembrance of his high claims on the gratitude of 
his country. As a politician, he possessed the strongest sagacity and 
devotedness of purpose; as a traveller in unknown regions of the 
globe, he evinced a spirit of enterprise and powers of exertion that 
have rarely been equalled in the pursuits of geographical discovery ; 
and, as an author, his works will long be admired for their graphic 
force of description, and minute yet terse delineation of character 
and incident. ‘The same compendious brevity and lucid distinctness 
of design are presented in the writings of his brother, Dr. Burnes, 
as the following highly interesting passage, detailing the various 
obligations of the Templar, will suffice to prove :— 


The most unlimited obedience to the commands of his superiors in the 
house and in the field of battle; the total abnegation of all interests but 
those of the society, (for the Templar could hold no property, could receive 
no private letter); the most unflinching valour, (for so long as a Christian 
banner waved in the field, the Templar, however severely wounded, must 
not abandon it),—were the duties of the Knights of the Temple. If he fled, 
disgrace and punishment awaited him; if he surrendered, he had to end his 
life amid the torments inflicted by the enraged Moslems, or to languish in 
perpetual captivity, for the Order never redeemed its members. Hence, 
then, the Templar was valiant as the fabled heroes of romance ; hence pro- 
dizies of prowess, such as almost surpass beleif, so frequently illustrate the 
name of the soldiers of the Temple. Every motive that could stimulate to 
deeds of renown combined to actuate the soldier-monk. A knight, he 
obeyed the call of honour and emulation; a monk, (but the Templar was 
not, as some erroneously fancy, a priest) he was, according to the ideas of 
the times, engaged in the service most acceptable to God. 


The mode of reception and investiture of a knight is described 
with powerful effect in the ensuing passage :— 


The mode of reception into the Order corresponded with the dignity and 
importance of the character of a Knight Templar. Though a novitiate was 
enjoined by the original canons, in practice it was dispensed with ; the 
candidate was, after all due inquiry had been made, received in a chapter 
assembled in the chapel of the Order. All strangers, even the relatives of 
the aspirant, were excluded. The preceptor (usually one of the friars) 
opened the business with an address to those present, calling on them to 
declare if they knew of any just cause and impediment to the aspirant, whom 
the majority had agreed to receive, becoming a member of their body. If 
all were silent, the candidate was led into an adjacent chamber, whither two 
or three of the Knights came to him, and setting before him the rigour and 
strictness of the Order, inquired if he still persisted in his desire to enter it. 
If he did persist, they inquired if he was married or betrothed ; had made 
a vow in any other Order ; if he owed more than he could pay ; if he was of 
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sound body, without any secret infirmity, and free? If his answers proved 
satisfactory, they left him and returned to the chapter, and the preceptor 
again asked if any one had anything to say against his being received. If 
all were silent, he asked if they were willing to admithim. On their assent- 
ing, the candidate was led in by the Knights who had questioned him, and 
who now instructed him in the mode of asking admission. He advanced, 
kneeling, with folded hands, before the preceptor, and said, “‘ Sir, I am come 
before God, and before you and the brethren; and 1 pray and beseech you, 
for the sake of God and our sweet lady, to receive me into your society and 
the good works of the Order, as one who, all his life long, will be the servant 
and slave of the Order.” The preceptor then questioned him, if he had well 
considered all the toils and difficulties which awaited him in the Order, 
adjured him on the Holy Evangelists to speak the truth, then put to him 
the questions already asked by the Knights, farther inquiring if he was a 
Knight, the son of a knight and of a gentlewoman, and if he was a priest. 
He then asked if he would promise to God and Mary, our dear Lady, obe- 
dience, as long as he lived, to the Master of the Temple, and the prior who 
should be set over him; chastity of his body; compliance with the laud- 
able manners and customs of the Order then in force, and such as the Mas- 
ter and Knights might hereafter add ; fight for and defend, with all hismight, 
the holy land of Jerusalem ; never quit the Order but with consent of the 
Master and the Chapter; never see a Christian unjustly deprived of his 
inheritance, or be aiding in such deed. The preceptor then said—* In the 
name, then, of God and of Mary, our dear lady, and in the name of St. Peter 
of Rome, and of our father the Pope, and in the name of all the brethren of 
the Temple, we receive you to all the good works of the Order, which have 
been performed from the beginning, and will be performed to the end, you, 
your father, your mother and all those of your family whom you let partici- 
pate therein. So you, in like manner, receive us to all the good works 
which you have performed and will perform. We assure you of bread and 
water, the poor clothing of the Order, and labour and toil enow.” The 
preceptor then took the white mantle, with its ruddy cross, placed it about 
his neck, and bound it fast. The chaplain repeated the One hundred and 
thirty-second Psalm, Ecce quam bonum, and the prayer of the Holy Spirit, 
Deus qui corda fidelium, each brother said a Pater, the preceptor kissed the 
new brother, the chaplain did the same. The Templar then placed himself 
at the feet of the preceptor, and was by him exhorted to peace and charity 


with his brother Christians; to chastity, obedience, humility, and piety; and 
thus the ceremony ended. 


We next quote Dr. Burnes’s account of the constitution and 
revenues of the Order :— 


At the end of the Order stood the Grand Master, who, like the general of 
the Jesuits in modern times, was independent of all authority but that of the 
sovereign pontiff. The residence of the Grand Master was the city of 
Jerusalem ; when the city was lost, he fixed his seat at Antioch, next at 
Acre, then at the castle of the Pilgrims, between Caiphas and Cesarea, and 
finally in Cyprus, for his duty required him to be always in the Holy Land. 
The Grand Master never resided in Europe until the time of Jacques de 
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Molay. The power ofthe Grand Master was considerable, although he was 
very much controlled by the chapter, without whose consent he could not 
dispose of any of the higher offices, or undertake anything of importance. 
He could not, for instance, take money out of the treasury, without the 
consent of the prior of Jerusalem ; he could neither make war or truce, or 
alter laws, but with the approbation of the chapter. But the Grand Master 
had the right of bestowing the small commands, the governments of houses of 
the Order, and of selecting the brethren who should form the chapter, which 
power was again controlled by there being always assigned him two breth- 
ren as assistants, who, with the Seneschal, were to form a part of every 
chapter. The Order was aristocratic, rather than monarchie; the Grand 
Master was like a Doge of Venice, and his real power chiefly depended on 
his personal qualities ; he had, however, many distinctions; the greater part 
of the executive power was in his hands—in war he was the commander-in- 
chief; he had, as vicar-general of the pope, episcopal jurisdiction of the 
clergy of the Order; he ranked with princes, and his establishment corre- 
sponded thereto; he had for his service four horses, a chaplain, two secre- . 
taries, a squire of noble birth, a farrier, a Turcopole and cook, with footmen, 
and a Turcoman for a guide, who was usually fastened by a cord to prevent 
his escape. When the Grand Master died, his funeral was celebrated with 
great solemnity by the light of torches and wax tapers,—an honour bestowed 
by the Order on none other of its members. All the Knights and Prelates 
were invited to assist. Each brother who was present was to repeat two 
hundred Pater Nosters within the space of seven days, for the repose of the 
soul of the deceased ; and one hundred poor persons were fed at home, at 
the expense of the Order, with the same design. 

Each province of the Order had a Grand Prior, who represented in it the 
Grand Master; each house had its Prior at its head, who commanded its 
Knights in war, and presided over its chapters in peace. In England, the 
Grand Prior sat in parliament as a peer of the realm. To complete this 
sketch of the Order, we may remark, that except Scandinavia, (for they had 
some possessions in Hungary) there was not a country in Europe in which 
the lavish piety of princes and nobles had not bestowed on the Templars a 
considerable portion of the wealth of the state; for in every province the 
Order had its churches and chapels—the number of which was in the year 
1240, as great as 1050—-villages, farm-houses, mills, corn-lands, pastures, 
woods, rights of venison, and fisheries. The revenues of the Templars in 
England in 1185, as given by Dugdale, will afford some idea of their 
wealth. The entire annual income of the Order has been estimated at not 
less than six millions sterling. 


But not all the combined power of the Templars and their asso- 
ciates in arms could arrest the encroaches of the victorious Infidel. 
City after city beheld the sacred ensign of redemption spurned from 
its bastions, and the haughty crescent of the Moslem erected in its 
place. Acre alone remained for some brief interval in the hands of 
the Crusaders; but the omnipotent and mysterious voice of destiny 
had decreed its fall, and the barbarian at length ruled supreme over 
the hallowed shores of Palestine. We remember a beautiful passage 
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in Mr. Mills’s “‘ History of Chivalry,” which describes, with all the 
pathos and dignity of expression so peculiar. to that distinguished 
writer, this memorable period in the annals of the Crusades :— 
The valiancy of the Templars was particularly conspicuous in the 
moments of the kingdom's final fate; for when the Christians of the 
Holy Land were reduced to the possession of Acre, and two hundred 
thousand Mameluke Tartars from Egypt were encamped round its 
walls, the defence of the city was entrusted to Peter de Beaujeau, 
Grand Master of the Templars. And well and chivalrously did he 
sustain his high and sacred charge. Acre fell, indeed, but not until 
this heroic representative of Christian chivalry, and most of the 
noble followers of his standard, had been slain. ‘The memory of the 
Templars is embalmed in all our recollections of the beautiful 
romance of the middle ages; for the Red-cross Knights were the 
last band of Europe’s host that contended for the possession of 
Palestine. A few survived the fall of Acre, and retired to Sis, in 
Armenia. They were driven to the island of Tortosa, whence they 
escaped to Cyprus; and the southern shore of the Mediterranean 
no longer rang with the cry of religious war.” The noble fraternity 
did not long survive their lost possessions in the Holy Land. A con- 
spiracy, as foul and disgraceful to the perpetrators as ever stained 
with crime the annals of a country, was set on foot for the purpose 
of depriving them of the accumulated possessions with which the 
piety of princes and nobles had invested them. ‘The names of the 
actors, and the nature of the proceedings connected with the over- 
throw of the Order, will be gathered from the following extract, 
which may also be cited as a highly characteristic specimen of Dr. 
Burnes’s vigorous and impressive style :— 


But the atrocious scene was yet to come which was to complete the ruin 
of the Templars, and satiate the vengeance of their enemies. Their Grand 
Master, Molay, and three other dignitaries of the Order, still survived; and 
though they had made the most submissive acknowledgments to their un- 
relenting persecutors, yet the influence which they had over the minds of the 
vulgar, and their connexion with many of the princes of Europe, rendered 
them formidable to their oppressors. By the exertion of that influence 
they might restore union to their dismembered party, and inspire them with 
courage to revenge the murder of their companions; or, by adopting a 
more cautious method, they might repel, by incontrovertible proofs, the 
charges for which they suffered; and, by interesting all men in their behalf, 
they might expose Philip to the attacks of his own subjects, and to the hatred 
and contempt of Europe. Aware of the dangers to which his character 
and person would be exposed by pardoning the surviving Templars, the 
French monarch commanded the Grand Master and his brethren to be led 
out to a scaffold, erected for the purpose, and there to confess before the 
public, the enormities of which their Order had been guilty, and the justice 
of the punishment which had been inflicted on their brethren. If they 
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adhered to their former confession, a full pardon was promised to them; but 
if they should persist in maintaining their innocence, they were threatened 
with destruction on a pile of wood, which the executioners had erected in 
their view, to awe them into compliance. While the multitude were stand- 
ing around in awful expectation, ready, from the words of the prisoners, to 
justify or condemn their king, the venerable Molay, with a cheerful and un- 
daunted countenance, advanced, in chains, to the edge of the scaffold ; and, 
with a firm and expressive tone, thus addressed the spectators:—‘“ Itis but 
just, that in this terrible day, and in the last moments of my life, I lay open 
the iniquity of falsehood, and make truth to triumph. I declare, then, in 
the face of heaven and earth, and I confess, though to my eternal shame 
and confusion, that I have committed the greatest of crimes; but it has only 
been in acknowledging those that have been charged with so much virulence 
upon an Order, which truth obliges me to pronounce innocent. I made the 
first declaration they required of me, only to suspend the excessive tortures 
of the rack, and mollify those that made me endure them. I am sensible 
what torments they prepare for those that have courage to revoke such a 
confession. But the horrible sight which they present to my eyes, is not 
capable of making me confirm one lie by another. On a condition so in- 
famous as that, I freely renounce life, which is already but too odious to me. 
For what would it avail me to prolong afew miserable days, when I must 
owe them only to the blackest of calumnies ?”. In consequence of this manly 
revocation, the Girand Master and his companions were hurried into the 
flames, where they retained that contempt for death which they had ex- 
hibited on former occasions. This mournful scene extorted tears from the 
lowest of the vulgar. Four valiant knights, whose charity and valour had 
procured them the gratitude and applause of mankind, suffering, without 
fear, the most cruel and ignominious death, was, indeed, a spectacle well 
calculated to excite emotions of pity in the hardest hearts. Humanity 
shudders at the recital of the horrid deed ; and if the voice of impartial pos- 
terity has not, with one accord, pronounced the unqualified acquittal of the 
Templars, it has branded with the mark of eternal infamy 'the conduct of 
their accusers and judges. 


To this interesting passage is appended the following note : 


So dreadful and impressive an event could not fail to be the source of 
many strange stories with the vulgar. Among these, chroniclers report, 
that the venerable martyr, ere life was extinct, summoned Pope Clement to 
answer before the bar of the Almighty Judge, within forty days, and King 
Philip before the same tribunal, within the space of a year. Certain it is, 
that the Pope did suddenly die in the night between the 19th and 20th 
of the following month; and the church in which his body was placed taking 
fire, one half of the corpse was consumed,—a circumstance which naturally 
confirmed the people in the belief that his death was a special judgment of 
Heaven for the burning of the knights, and which probably also suggested 
the prediction. In the month of July following, a tumult arose in the town 
where the half-consumed corpse was kept, during which the populace tried 
to get forcible possession of the remains; but whether from some super- 
stitious motive, or with a-view of avenging on the Pope’s body the murder 
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of De Molay, is not known. Philip of France expired within the year, in 
consequence of a fall from his horse; and bthers of the persecutors of the 
Order met with a violent death. 


But, although deprived of its ancient possessions, and debarred 
its exalted rank amidst the chivalric institutions of Europe, the 
honourable and princely Order of the Temple was still destined to 
survive the wrongs and oppressions of its fiendlike persecutors. 
Cherished in the hearts of kings and nobles, it still exists, in all the 
moral grandeur of its high and beneficent relations ; and we cordially 
trust that the day is not far distant, when the pristine lustre of its 
renown shall again shed over the soldiery of the cross that full and 
merited share of consideration of which it has been so unjustly and 
wantonly deprived. 

As we have already exceeded the limits which we had proposed to 
ourselves, on entering upon the investigation of Dr. Burnes’s work, 
we are compelled to narrow the scope of our intended review of its 
remaining contents; and shall therefore confine our concluding 
extracts to the interesting account which it affords of the continn- 
ation of the Order to the present time. In x pa: this, however, 
we confess that it is not without the most painful reluctance that we 
withdraw our attention from topics of wee = exciting interest, which 
must thus remain unnoticed; yet we trust the reader will not remain 
satisfied with the very brief and imperfect sketch our limits enable 
us to present; but will seek in the volume itself the ample develop- 
ment of a subject which, independently of its historical importance, 
is recommended by so many engaging associations of chivalric and 
romantic adventure. Dr. Burnes has indebted himself to the pen of 
Mr. Mills for the following eloquent and well-defined notice of the 
manner in which the Order has been perpetuated :— 


In the “‘ History of the Crusades,” I described the circumstances of the 
iniquitous and sanguinary persecutions of the brotherhood of the Temple, 
the consequent suspension of their functions, and the spoliation of all those 
possessions with which the respect of the world had enriched them. But 
the persecution of the Templars in the fourteenth century does not close the 
history of the Order; for though the knights were spoliated, the Order was 
not annihilated. In truth, the cavaliers were not guilty, the brotherhood 
was not suppressed, and, startling as is the assertion, there has been a suc- 
cession of Knights Templars from the twelfth century down even to these 
days ; the chain of transmission is perfect in all its links. Jacques Molay, the 
Grand Master at the time of the persecution, anticipating his own martyr- 
dom, appointed as his successor in power and dignity, Johannes Marcus 
Larmenius of Jerusalem, and from that time to the present there has been a 
regular and uninterrupted line of grand masters. The charter by which this 
supreme authority has been transmitted is judicial and conclusive evidence 
of the Order’s continued existence. This charter of transmission, with the 
signatures of the various chiefs of the Temple, is preserved at Paris, with the 
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ancient statutes of the Order, the rituals, the records, the seals, the standards 
and other memorials of the early Templars. ‘The brotherhood has been 
headed by the bravest cavaliers of France, by men who, jealous of the dig- 
nity of knighthood, would admit no corruption, no base copies of the orders 
of chivalry, and who thought that the shield of their nobility was enriched 
by the impress of the Templar’s red cross. Bertrand du Guesclin was the 
Grand Master from 1357 till his death in 1380: and he was the only French 
commander who prevailed over the chivalry of our Edward the Third. From 
1478 to 1497, we may mark Robert Lenoncourt, a cavalier of one of the 
most ancient and valiant families of Lorraine. Philippe Chabot, a renowned 
captain in the reign of Francis the First, wielded the staff of power from 
1516 to 1543. The illustrious family of Montmorency appear as Knights 
Templars, and Henry, the First Duke, was the chief of the Order from 
1574 to 1614. Atthe close of the seventeenth century, the Grand Master 
was James Henry de Duras, a marshal of France, the nephew of Turenne, 
and one of the most skilful soldiers of Louis the Fourteenth. The Grand 
Masters from 1734 to 1776 were three princes of the Royal Bourbon family. 
‘The names and years of power of these ropal personages who acknowledged 
the dignity of the Order of the Temple, were Louis Augustus Bourbon, 
Duke of Maine, 1724—1737 ; Louis Henry Bourbon Condé, 1737—1741 ; 
and Louis Francis Bourbon Conty, 1741—1746. The successor of these 
princes in the Grand-mastership of the Temple, was Louis Hercules Timo- 
leon, Duke de Cossé Brisac, the descendant of an ancient family long cele- 
brated in French history for its loyalty and gallant bearing. He accepted 
the office in 1776, and sustained it till he died in the cause of royalty at the 
beginning of the French revolution. ‘The Order has nowits Grand Master, 
Bernardus Raymundus Fabré Palaprat. Thus the very ancient and sovereign 
Order of the Temple is now in full and chivalric existence, like those orders 
of knighthood which were either formed in imitation of it, or had their 
origin in the same noble principles of chivalry. It has mourned as well as 
flourished ; but there is in its nature and constitutiona principle of vitality 
which has carried it through all the storms of fate. Its continuance by re- 
presentatives as well as by title, is as indisputable a fact as the existence of 
any other chivalric fraternity. The Templars of these days claim no titular 
rank, yet their station is so far identified with that of the other orders of 
knighthood, that they assert equal purity of descent from the same bright 
source of chivalry. Norisit possible to impugn the legitimate claims to 
honourable estimation, which the modern brethren of the Temple derive 
from the antiquity and pristine lustre of their Order, without at the same 
time shaking to its centre the whole venerable fabric of knightly honour. 


Our concluding extract from the pen of the amiable and accom- 
plished author of the work, furnishes a sequel to the preceding 
passage :— 


The Order has now at its head Sir William Sidney Smith, of chivalric 
renown, who became Regent upon the death of the late Grand Master, Ber- 
nard Raymond Fabré Palaprat. The high and heroic character of Sir 
Sidney Smith, whose deeds of arms at St. Jean d’Acre, rivalling those of the 
Royal Crusader, Richard the First, obtained for him by eastern nations the 
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appellation of the modern ‘‘Cceur de Leon,”—specially pointed him out 
as the most worthy of Christian knights to fill this eminent station. He 
who with such noble philanthropy founded and presided over the Society of 
Knights Libérators of the White Slaves in Africa, cannot but shed additional 
lustre on the soldiery of the Temple, whose professed object originally was, 
and yet is, the protection of defenceless pilgrims, and the rescuing of Christ- 
ians from Infidel bondage. Scattered over the mighty empire of Great 
Britain, there are not more than forty subjects of Her Majesty who are 
Knights Templars; and the whole members of the Order do not probably 
at this moment exceed three hundred ; but we assert without fear of con- 


tradiction, that no institution equally limited can boast of a greater number 
of distinguished and honourable associates. 


We must not omit to notice, that the volume owes no small share 
of its attractions to the taste and exertions of William Alexander 
Laurie, Esq., of Edinburgh; who has also introduced into its pages 
many learned and interesting notes, A very finely-engraved portrait 
of Sir Sidney Smith, with various lithographic illustrations and en- 
gravings on wood, as well as some beautiful specimens of illuminated 
initial letters and blazons of arms, will be found to adorn the work, 
whose typographical execution, developing a great variety of work- 
manship in different metals and colours, adds considerably to the 
distinguished beauty of its appearance. A snowy cover of vellum, 
illuminated with the badge of the Order, and bearing, in old 
English letters of the same tincture as the latter, its venerable and 


interesting title, forms an appropriate accompaniment to the splendid 
enrichments of the interior. 





Art. VIIIl.—Tvravels in New Zealand ; with Contributions to the 


Geography, Geology, Botany, and Natural History of that 
Country. By Ernest Dierrensacn, M.D. 2 vols. Murray. 


Dr. DierrensBAcn was naturalist to the New Zealand Company, 
and durjng the years 1859, 40, 41 made several journies into 
various parts of the country which had not been before traversed by 
Europeans, or which, at least, had never been described; places 
both in the northern parts, and portions of the interior, being for 
the first time heard of in these pages. The feature of the work, of 
course, consists of notices with regard to the natural history of the 
island, the ‘ Fauna of New Zealand” occupying a large space of 
the second volume. The author’s connexion with the Company 
afforded him peculiar opportunities, while his zeal as a naturalist 
and his scientific knowledge highly equipped him for facilitating his 
more professional pursuits. But his observations and study were 
not alone directed to the subjects of geography, geology, and botany ; 
although the minuteness of detail on such branches, so far as the 
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survey went, gives us much of completeness. But we have besides, 
in these pages, many things relative to the natives of the land, the 
process of civilization, and the principles to be attended to for the 
successful carrying out of a system of European settlement among 
the aboriginal race. 

Dr. Dieffenbach’s opinion of the native population is the most 
favourable and the best fortified of any that we have met with. He 
declares, after very full and close opportunities for forming a judg- 
ment—and he is manifestly a careful and conscientious observer— 
that the New Zealander is remarkable for his civility, hospitality, 
natural sense, and right feeling; that, in short, even as observed 
in his present state, he is fit for all the benefits of civilization, 
is qualified to amalgamate with the British colonists, and to enjoy 
all the personal rights of British subjects. They are trustworthy, as 
well as endowed with good intellects; and, unless they greatly de- 
generate through the evil influences of vile European characters, and 
be alienated by a base system of treatment, they are represerited as 
affording ample promise of rapid social advancement, and as being 
calculated to act as the best coadjutors to the white man. But what, 
according to our author, has been the usage to which this people has 
been for the most part subjected? Why, that of a humiliating and 
irritating description; all which the doctor vigorously, and with 
obviously the most reasonable humanity, condemns. The land- 
jobbing system he visits with severe censures, and throws out various 
suggestions with regard to the policy that ought to be adopted 
agreeably to justice and common sense. The following is a specimen 
of his tone and views :— 


If we deem ourselves a nobler race, why not act as the gardener does, 
who grafts upon the wild pear-tree, atwig from a nobler stem, and so gives 
it the durability and higher qualities which he is anxious to propagate? The 
system of exterminating the original races is a gross and a fearful mistake 
in the management of modern English colonies. Not only have their tradi- 
tions and remembrances died with them, which would supply the place of 
their history, and would relieve the insipid character of these purely trading 
communities, but the principle of stability and of patriotism has also been 
destroyed. The natives have universally showed a far nobler attachment, 
not only to their country, but also to its European discoverers, and to the 
first colonists, than the imported race of shopkeepers, who only strive to 
dissolve the ties which should bind them to the land of their birth, and who 
pride themselves on their own ignorance regarding everything that belongs 
to the original inhabitants. The natives, properly controlled, would be a 
far better bulwark against the aggressions of other nations than the colonists 
themselves. And it is remarkable those advantages are never taken into 
account which would ensue to the mother country by a largely-consuming 
native population fulfilling at once two of the grand objects of colonization 
—first, that of opening new markets for British manufactures ; and se- 
condly, which is still more important, converting in the course of a few years 
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an island of savage tribes into an integral portion of Great Britain, emulous 
to resemble its parent land in wealth, happiness, strength, knowledge, civi- 
lization, and Christian virtues. 


Numerous are the favourable testimonies lent by Dr. Dieffenbach 
in behalf of the New Zealanders, and various are the occasions and 
the localities when and where he had the means of forming a satis- 
factory judgment. We were hardly prepared to meet with such 
agreeable pictures. On arriving at first at Queen Charlotte’s Sound, 
the ship being moored to a tree in a cove, all the natives in the vici- 
nity left their huts to receive the strangers, ‘and offered a shake of 
the hand as a welcome.” Here it was found that several whaling esta- 
blishments had been formed, and that the Europeans who have taken 
up their residence at this point govern the natives by moral influ- 
ence, or that which practical talent has acquired. Intermarriages 
between the races are here not uncommon, and the offspring of such 
unions, says our author, are remarkably handsome and vigorous. 


Amongst the houses was a large one, which they (the natives) had built 
for an Englishman, who at the end of the whaling season lived with them. 
His house formed also the meeting- house of the tribes, as they had lately 
become converted to Chrsitianity by a native, who had been with the mis- 
sionaries in the Bay of Islands, and had learned to read and write. Some 
of the tribe in Amanho had already acquired from him these arts, and all 
were anxious to learn them. These people were well provided with the 
necesaries of life. * * * JI was astonished to find it so easy to deal 
with them; and instead of sinister savages, brooding nothing but treachery 
and mischief, as many travellers have depicted them, they were open, con- 
fident, and hospitable, and proved of the greatest service to me during my 
frequent rambles in the woods. 


The European whalers in Queen Charlotte’s Sound amount to 
about forty, some of them desperate characters. The natives, how- 
ever, appear to be much less affected by the vices of their white 
neighbours than might have been feared. Let us away to Port 
Nicholson :— 


Nearly three years have elapsed since our first visit ; and a spot scarcely 
known before that time, and rarely if ever visited by Europeans, has 
become the seat of a large settlement, with nearly 5,000 inhabitahts. 
Where a few hundred natives then lived in rude villages, fearful of 
their neighbours, but desirous of intercourse with Europeans, and just 
beginning to be initiated into the forms of Christian worship by a native 
missionary, there is now a town with warehouses, wharfs, club-houses, horti- 
cultural and scientific societies, race-courses, in short, with allthe mechanism 
of a civilized and commercial community ; at this very place, where I then 
enjoyed in all its fulness the wild aspect of nature, and where the inhabit- 
ants, wild and untamed, accorded well with their native scenery, there is 
now the restless European, spreading all around all the advantages and dis- 
advantages of civilization and trade. 
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A visit to the northern districts of New Zealand convinced Dr. 
Dieffenbach that exaggerated accounts had been given of its sterility. 
Of the natives his description is winning. He thus speaks :— 


The natives form the tribe of the Rarewa, and their whole number is 
about 8000, including all those who inhabit the valley of the Awaroa. Ot 
all the natives who are under the influence of the missionaries, this tribe is 
the most advanced in the arts of civilization. This must be ascribed partly 
to the endeavours of the missionaries, and partly to the comparative isola- 
tion of the natives, resulting from their having been powerful enough to 
resist the aggressions of E’Ongi from the Bay of Islands, and of the neigh- 
bouring tribes. The traveller does not meet here with that begging and 
grasping behaviour which. renders the natives of the coast so importunate ; 
on the contrary, they are a quiet hard-working people, and they have, for a 
very small payment, cut a road thirty-two miles long through the primitive 
forest, between Kaitaia and Waimate, in the neighbourhood of the Bay of 
Islands ; they have also cut roads in the neighbourhood of their own village. 
During my stay I saw them reap wheat, and plough several acres of land, and 
the missionaries encourage them to exchange their former unwholesome food 
of decayed maize and potatoes for bread. Several of the natives have one 
or two head of cattle and horses ; and I have every reason to believe that 
here at least, the missionaries will encourage their acquiring them, in order 
to dispose of the increase of their own stock. 

The village has quite an English appearance, a large church, with a steeple 
of kauri boards, has been constructed almost entirely by the natives ; gardens 
with roses are before the houses, and at the foot of the hill wheat alternates 
with vines, with hops, which thrive extremely well, and with various fruit- 
trees and vegetables ; there are also several patches planted with tobacco. 


This of the native village at Roturna carries us to other topics :— 


The structures in this pa—the houses, doors, and palisades,—displayed 
the most ingenious pieces of native workmanship. I have nowhere else seen 
carvings in such profusion, and some of them were apparently very old. 
Many of the figures are representations of the progenitors of the tribe, and 
the collection of figures in and around each house may be considered as 
serving as the genealogical tree of its owner. Each of the representations 
of the human figure bears the name of some tupuna, or ancestor, and the 
whole is actually a carved history. Nowhere in New Zealand have I seen 
anything that could be regarded as an idol, although some persons have said 
that such exist. This absence of all carved gods among the New Zealanders 
appeared to me a very attractive trait in their national character. They are | 


too much the children of nature, and perhaps too intellectual, to adore 
wooden images. 


It may here be stated that our author does not afford any very 
satisfactory particulars on the subject of cannibalism, having only 
hearsay for his guide. He says the natives all agreed, when con- 
versing freely upon the subject, that human flesh is well flavoured, 
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especially the palm of the hand and the breast. ‘The flesh of 
_ Europeans they consider salt and disagreeable—a curious physiolo- 
gical fact, if true; and they stated the same regarding the flesh of 
our dogs, and the introduced European rat.” The doctor adds, that 
it‘ appears very doubtful whether they ever killed a slave, merely 
for the purpose of eating him. ‘ Where such murder was commit- 
ted, there was generally some superstitious belief connected with 
the act, or it was done as a punishment.” Having heard something 
about the European dog, we may notice further, that since the in- 
troduction of that animal, and of his fireside associate, the cat, the 
comparatively few animals, natural inhabitants of New Zealand, are 
becoming so rapidly reduced as to threaten their utter extermina- 
tion at no very distant period. 

Women, child-birth, and infanticide, are the subjects touched 
upon in our next extract :— 


While the approach to European customs has been followed by a train of 
evils, art and civilized life have as yet done little to aggravate the pains of 
child-birth. The mother at the approach of labour seeks refuge—often 
alone—in a neighbouring wood, and in a few moments after the birth of the 
child goes toa running water, bathes herself and the infant, and is soon seen 
again occupied with her usual work amongst her associates. But until the 
time of baptism she is a “‘tapu,” that is, sacred, or unclean, if we prefer 
the Biblical translation of a Hebrew word of the same signification. Gene- 
rally, however, only the wives of chiefs are subject to this rigorous custom. 
The mother herself cuts the umbilical cord with a shell, and often too close, 
and in consequence umbilical ruptures are frequent ; they however disappear 
with the growingage. Twins, which are called mahanga, are not uncom- 
mon, but no superstitious feeling is attached to their birth, and it is regarded 
as a natural occurrence. Sometimes the child is sacrificed (roromi, infanti- 
cide), but this unnatural crime mostly occurs as an act of revenge: broken 
faith, or desertion by the husband, the illegitimacy of the children, matri- 
monial dissensions, illicit connexions with Europeans, slavery during preg: 
nancy, and separation from the husband, are the principal causes. In many 
cases infanticide is the result of superstition of the grossest character, and 
is occasioned by fear of divine anger and punishment. Rangi-tautau, the 
wife of a young chief at the mission settlement at Routurua, killed her first 
child under the following most singular circumstances : —While pregnant she 
was one day at the pa on the other side of the lake, where an old priestess 
had hung out her blanket for the purpose of airing it; the young woman 
observed a certain insect upon the garment,—caught it, and, according to 
the native custom, eat it. She thought that she had not been perceived, but 
the old witch had seen her, and immediately-poured forth the most violent 
imprecations and curses upon her for having eaten a louse from off her sacred 
garment, and foretold that she would kill and eat her own child as a punish- 
ment for this sacrilegious deed. This threat she frequently repeated after 
the woman’s confinement, and worked so much upon her agitated mind by 
threats of the vengeance of heaven, that the infatuated mother dug a hole, 
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buried her child, and trampled it to death, umoved by the piercing cries of 
the poor creature. But she afterwards deeply repented having thus violated 
the most sacred law of nature; and, perhaps in consequence of this, she and 


her husband separated from their tribe, and became the principal supporters 
of the missionary. , 


Marriage, and sundry points bearing upon that contract, are the 
topics in what we now quote :— 


Although few or no ceremonies are connected with marriage, the customs 
regarding married women are strict and solemn. No marriage or connexion 
for life takes place before the young people have attained a certain age, from 
eighteen to twenty for instance, with a little difference perhaps in the two 
sexes. It is not, however, rare that a child is promised in marriage, and 
then she becomes strictly “‘tapu’’ until she has attained the proper age. 
The suitor for a wife either succeeds by along and continued courtship, 
e-aru-aru, if the girl is at first unwilling to bestow her inclinations on him, 
or, if she is propitious, a secret pinching of the hands on both sides declares 
the affirmative. The latter is called ropa. If the girlis so lucky as to have 
two suitors who have equal pretensions, so that neither herself nor the 
father ventures a decision, ‘‘ e-pwna-rua’’ is ordered, or what we would call 
a pulling-match-——a dragging of her arms by each of the suitors in opposite 
directions, the stronger obtaining the victory, but often with very injurious 
consequences to the poor girl, whose arms in some cases sustain luxation. 
Polygamy is not interdicted, but is very uncommon amongst them. Here 
and there achief possesses two wives, sometimes three, but most of them 
have only one. Adultery on the part of the wife is punished with death, of 
which several instances have come under my observation ; where, under the 
influence of Europeans and missionaries, the native laws have become less 


rigorous on this point, the husband exposes his wife in puris naturalibus, 
and is then reconciled to her. 


We have heard part of what the doctor has to advance relative to 
the Company’s settlement in the northern island at Port Nicholson, 
and at the purchase of which he assisted. Considering that state- 
ment, and his connexion with the parties, it might be expected that 
his account of the government town of Auckland would receive a 
report unfavourable to a degree equal to his recognition of the 
growth and advantages of the other, But our author is a conside- 
rate, impartial, and suggestive traveller; and distinctly admits that 
not only has the government settlement made considerable progress, 
having a population of 2000, drawn together from all parts of the 
island, but that it has sundry peculiar advantages as a site worthy of 
choosing; so that, were it not for the spirit of ‘ over-speculation in 
land, without any attempt to explore the home resources of the 
island, there would be every ground for hoping that the place 


would gradually and steadily rise into importance.” And he parti- 
cularizes in this way :— 
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The thing that chiefly recommends the situation of this place for the cen- 
tral town of the northern island, is its easy communica'ion with the coast, 
both to the north and to the southward. An inland communication through 
Kaipara with the Bay of islands can be effected in five days, even with the 
present insufficient means of communication. With the western coast, and 
with the interior, over Manukao and the river Waikato, nothing interrupts 
the water communication but two small portages; and even with Cook’s Strait 
relations can be easily established, either by the river Thames, or the Wai- 
kato and Waipa, and the river Wanganui. The coast trade particularly is 
of the greatest importance, as the nature of the country will cause its coloniza- 
tion at many different points at once: and already a great number of small 
coasting vessels communicate with Auckland. We must not forget that the 
Thames and the Piako form an extensive agricultural valley, and that, as their 
natural harbour, Waitemata is preferable to Coromandel Harbour. In short, 
it appears to me that there can be no question but that the place has been 
very judiciously chosen for the site of a town, as commanding a great extent 
of cultivable land in its neighbourhood, great facility of communication with 
the coast and the interior of the northern island, and as. being a central point 
for the most powerful native tribes, the Nga~pui to the northward, the Wai- 
kato to the southward, and the Nga-te-hauwa to the eastward, separating 
them in a military point of view, but uniting them for the purposes of civili- 
zation and commerce. 


We do not suppose that the doctor’s reports will set at rest the 
controversy between the approvers of the several settlements. But 
we think it more important that the public as well as the authorities 
attend to his suggestions with regard to the social and economical 
prospects of the new dependency. It is of great importance that 
intending emigrants should be made aware that New Zealand has 
little or no trade; the seal-fishery is no more, and the whale-fishery 
will soon be in the same predicament. As to timber, there is not 
much that is exportable, and the phormium tenax is out of repute. 
Accordingly the ports are hardly ever visited by foreign shipping ; 
and, in short, all who have had their sanguine hopes directed to 
commerce find that agriculture—a thing of slow growth in new 
lands—is the source whence the prosperity of the settlement 
will principally be derived. As respects the system at present in 
operation, Dr. Dieffenbach expresses himself strongly. He says 
that ‘ every farthing drawn from the colonists in shape of payment 
of land is so much lost to the colony; and if any other way could 
be devised to provide an emigration fund besides that of selling lands, 
no one can doubt that it would be better to give it to the emigrant 
for nothing, on condition of his cultivating it.” 

The fact is that many of the sanguine hopes of the emigrants 
who have settled in New Zealand have already been blighted. Our 
author is not explicit with regard to the prospects of the Company ; 
and this silence or caution may be set down as significant of the 
opposite of high prosperity or strong promise. We are aware that 
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a diversity of notions are entertained relative to the causes of the 
present stationary condition of the dependency. Some, with whom 
our author appears to agree, object to a system that leads to the 
combination of only two classes—the proprietors, and the labourers 
who emigrate; and foresee that, although there are land-preserves 
allotted to the natives, they will finally be subjected to servitude 
and degradation. We have already attended to a remonstrance on 
this subject; but fear that the rational views urged by the Doctor, 
and also that the doctrine of amalgamation, are beyond the practical 
application which the white and shop-keeping man will make of his 
relations with the coloured and the savage. Others cast the blame 
of the stoppage of colonization in New Zealand, as well as in other 
of our southern settlements, upon the Colonial Office, under Lord 
Stanley, charging him with errors and deficiency. 

By the objectors now under consideration, the local government 
is denounced, on account of the destructive method of selling land, 
by exciting a factitious competition, and thus the most extravagant 
prices have been obtained at what is called the desert spot of Auck- 
land, the capital of New Zealand. It is asserted that the people 
who have been attracted thither by the immense power of Govern- 
ment, and have laid out their all on these speculative purchases, find 
themselves in a state of distress and despondency for want both of 
capital and labour. But it isnot tothe land-jobbing by the Govern- 
ment in a corner of the dependency that the stoppage and gloom 
adverted to is chiefly attributable. The Emigration Company, it has 
been alleged, while the only active and efficient promoters of the 
colonization, have been obliged to put an end to the operation—the 
public having lost confidence in their power to carry out their views 
farther. The circumstances which have deprived them of this con- 
fidence are stated in the following manner :— | 

First, since Lord John Russell’s quitting the Colonial Office, that 
department has been engaged in perpetual controversy with the 
Company ; which differences having become known, the confidence 
of the emigrating capitalists has at length been completely shaken. 
Secondly, the Government has by its regulations, subsequent to the 
period when Lord John granted to the Company a charter, which 
enabled them to lay down a plan of dealing with their own waste 
lands, rendered that plan impracticable ; for, instead of being able to 
devote to emigration a large proportion of the gross proceeds of their 
sales, they are compelled, in order to avoid ruin, to reserve their 
lands for sale, without any view to using those proceeds as a fund for 
emigration. Thirdly, this serious obstacle has arisen—the right of 
the Company to the possession of any land at all is now questioned, 
so that they cannot sell an acre of land, without declaring their own 
title to be in jeopardy; which, of course, puts an end to selling, as 
well as to an emigration-fund. Fourthly, instead of the local go- 
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vernment countenancing and fostering the settlements which it 
founds, or which have grown up in New Zealand, it has been the 
constant and bitter rival of such settlements. Fifthly, the Govern- 
ment of New Zealand is bankrupt; the colony is largely in debt; 
and application to Parliament must be made for relief; and in con- 
sequence of all these things, this colonial enterprise has fallen into 
such disrepute that it will be a long time before it can recover its 
character. And then the lament waxeth louder, because it is said 
that a field for systematic colonization has been closed at the very 
moment when public opinion is settling into a belief that even the 
safety of the mother country depends on the use of ald the means 
by which it shall be possible to enlarge continually the scope of 
employment for capital and labour. 

Such are some of the, views and allegations that have been st 
forth in the Colonial Gazette, a paper devoted to colonial interests. 
If, however, it be true that the system which was in such active 
operation about the year 1841 (when emigration to the Australian 
settlements and New Zealand reached its maximum, 40,000 persons 
in twelve months being said to have gone thither) is radically un- 
sound, both as respects the permanent interests of those who leave 
the mother country, and the natives of the dependency, then the 
check which has occurred to the Company’s rapid growth is not 
merely that which was to be looked for sooner or later, but a thing 
to be welcomed, however severely the lesson may strike individuals. 
We abstain from any stronger expression where statements and 
theories are so conflicting. 





_ 


Art. [X.—Sir Robert Peel and his Era. N. H. Cotes. 


WE have here an acceptable present to, at any rate, the younger por- 
tion of the present generation. ‘The political events of the last 
twenty or thirty years, in all of which Sir Robert has borne a con- 
spicuous part, are here succinctly exhibited in one small and plea- 
santly-written volume. Not sufficiently long-passed to be as yet 
matter of regular history; and at the same time not quite so recent 
as to be thoroughly within the recollection of any but the elders of the 
community, they are not unlikely to be by a great — but im- 
perfectly known. Hence, for those of us at present under thirty, 
a volume like this may be very useful—we have found it so ourselves 
—as a connecting link between the periods embraced by our his- 
torical reading and our personal observation. 

Sir Robert Peel, as every one knows, was the son of Robert Peel, 
a wealthy manufacturer, who was created a baronet after serving 
long in parliament. The present baronet was born in 1788, in the 
neighbourhood of Bury; was the “school and form;fellow” of 
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Byron, at Harrow ; took a double-first at Oxford ; and sat in parlia- 
ment for the first time for the borough of Cashel in 1809. At this 
time there remained in the house of the celebrated of the last age, 
Sheridan, Wilberforce, Windham, and Whitbread; there were Can- 
ning, Huskisson, Grattan, ‘‘cum multis aliis,” ripened or ripening 
into full maturity; and, stepping at the same time over the Rubicon, 
were Brougham, Palmerston, and the then Frederick Robinson, now 
Earl of Ripon. In this year the Prime Minister, the Duke of 
Portland, resigned; and in the session of 1810, under the ministry 
of Spencer Perceval, Mr. Peel (he did not succeed to the baronetcy 
till 1830) made his maiden speech by seconding the address in 
answer to the Royal speech. He was soon afterwards Under Colonial 
Secretary, and then Chief Secretary for Ireland, which post he re- 
signed in 1818; and in the following year first took up a prominent 
position in the public eye, with respect to what has since been called 
** Peel’s bill,” on the subject of cash payments. 

We need not now waste wordson the almost self-evident fact, that 
the only real and universal medium of exchange is and must be, 
generally speaking, gold; and that paper currency is only useful or 
valuable, so long as the holder feels perfectly certain of being able 
at pleasure to convert it into metallic money. The moment it is 
issued in such quantity as to depreciate its real value below its 
nominal, its employment becomes pregnant with mischief. The 
French revolutionary government, by issuing a kind of paper-money 
called “‘ assignats,” in this pernicious profusion, caused ruin and dis- 
tress to thousands; and Burke, in 1790, in his ‘*‘ Reflections on the 
French Revolution,” showed them, with his own unrivalled skill, 
where their error had been and how we had avoided it. 


** At present,” he said, speaking of France, ‘‘ the state of their Treasury 
sinks more and more in cash, and swells more and more in fictitious repre- 
sentation. When so little within or without is now found but paper, the 
representative not of opulence but of want, the creature not of credit but 
of power, they imagine that our flourishing state in England is owing to 
bank paper, and not the bank paper to the flourishing condition of our 
commerce, to the solidity of our credit, and to the total exclusion of all idea 
of powER from any part of the transaction. They forget, that in England, not 
one shilling of paper money of any description is received but of choice; that 
the whole had its origin in cash actually deposited; and that it is conver- 
tible at pleasure, in an instant, and without the smallest loss, into cash 
again. Our paper is of value in commerce because in law it is of none. It 
is powerful on "Change, because in Westminster Hall it is impotent. In 
payment of a debt. of twenty shillings a creditor may refuse all the paper 
of the Bank of England. Nor is there among us a single public security, 
of any quality or nature whatsoever, that is enforced by authority. In fact, 
it might easily be shown, that our paper wealth, instead of lessening the 
real coin, has a tendency to increase it; that instead of being a substitute 
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for money, it only facilitates its entry, its exit, and its circulation ; that it is 
the symbol of prosperity, not the badge of distress. Never was a scarcity 
of cash and an exuberance of paper a subject of complaint in this nation.” 


Notwithstanding this, Burke lived to see the very mischief he had 
so eloquently denounced brought upon his own country,—not wan- 
tonly indeed, but as ‘‘ a desperate resource for a desperateexigency,” 
—by the best and wisest of her ministers. Pitt, during the French 
war, became severely pressed for supplies of money wherewith to 
carry on the exhausting conflict, and was at last induced, or perhaps 
in fact compelled, to pass an act, restricting the Bank of England, 
during the pleasure of Parliament, from paying its notes in cash. 
This of course removed the necessity of keeping gold at home; and 
about fifteen millions found its way to the continent to defray the 
expenses of war. Bank-paper, now a legal tender, supplied its 
place at home; the bank, no longer liable to be called upon for cash, 
issued paper fr eely ; the amount of circulating capital increased ; and 
for a time all went well. After awhile, however, this state of affairs 
produced its natural effects. Everycommodity, of which the supply 
exceeds the demand, necessarily falls in value. Bank-notes were 
now plentiful and bullion scarce; the consequence was, that, in 
despite of its name, a one-pound note with a shilling was no longer 
worth—really worth—a guinea. No one would give an actual guinea 
for them. ‘The real golden guinea was worth ‘from twenty-two to 
twenty-seven shillings, and would fetch that price readily. In vain 
did the bank directors declare to the bullion committee the palpable 
absurdity, that there could be no excess of bank-notes! In vain did 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer make the House of Commons 
“pledge itself” to the ridiculous belief, that ‘‘ bank-notes are still, 
as they have always been, equivalent to legal coin for the internal 
purposes of the country ;” é.e., that there is no difference between 
sterling gold and depreciated paper. It was all no use. Facts are 
stubborn things. Every member in the House, and every man in 
England, well knew that, let the legislature say what it would, a 
guinea was now equivalent to an average of twenty-five shillings. 
Something was necessary to be done; and in 1818, a committee, of 
which Peel was chairman, was appointed, whose investigations on the 
subject led to the passing, in 1819, of ‘‘ Peel’s Bill.” This was an 
act to provide for the gradual resumption of cash payments by the 
Bank of England; and, though productive at the moment of con- 
siderable okie. it was evidently and imperatively necessary. 

Another prominent feature in-the political career of Sir Robert 
Peel was the passing of the bill for Catholic Emancipation. From 
the period of the revolution in 1688, penal laws had been continually 
enacted against the Roman Catholics. ‘‘ These laws,” said Burke, 
‘divided the nation into two distinct bodies, without common in- 
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terest, sympathy, or connexion. One of these bodies was to possess 
all the franchise, all the property, all the education: the other was 
to be composed of drawers of water and cutters of turf for them.”’ 
They were certainly severe enough. All the Roman Catholic clergy 
were ordered to leave the kingdom. Popish education was forbidden. 
The possession of property by Papists barely allowed. No Pro- 
testant could marry a Papist. The law, in short, scarcely presumed 
the existence of a Papist in the kingdom. 

The severity of this penal code, however, was found to be ineffec- 
tual in extinguishing popery; and gradually its worst portions were 
repealed. ‘The consequence was that the Catholics, assured of tolera- 
tion, commenced a struggle for influence; and for a series of years 
their claims were advocated by untiring perseverance, brilliant genius, 
aud commanding and almost resistless eloquence. Pitt, Burke, Cur- 
ran, Grattan, Fox, Erskine, Brougham, and a host of their associates, 
lent their mighty aid to the cause; and the period which elapsed 
before they were finally successful only shows how deeply rooted 
must have been the popular aversion, to withstand for so long a time 
the combined efforts of such an array of talent. 


“I speak,” said Curran, ‘‘in the spirit of the British law, which makes 
liberty commensurate with, and inseparable from, British soil ; which pro- 
claims even to the stranger and the sojourner, the moment he sets his foot 
upon British earth, that the ground on which he treads is holy, and conse- 
crated by the genius of universal emancipation. No matter in what lan- 
guage his doom may have been pronounced,—no matter what complexion 
incompatible with freedom an Indian or an African sun may have burnt 
upon him—no matter in what disastrous battle his liberty may have been 
cloven down—no matter with what solemnities he may have been devoted 
upon the altar of slavery: the first moment he touches the sacred soil of Britain, 
the altar and the god sink together in the dust; his body swells beyond 
the measure of his chains, that burst from around him; and he stands re- 
deemed, regenerated, and dis-enthralled, by the irresistible genius of uni- 
versal emancipation. ”’ 


This important measure was, at its first introduction, opposed by 
Mr. Peel, on the ground of political expediency. This opposition 
at one time brought him into personal collision with O'Connell, of 
whom we have this sketch. 


Then arose Daniel O’Connell, perhaps the most remarkable of all the re- 
markable men who had ever advocated the Catholic claims. Grattan, and 
Curran, and Plunkett were Protestants ; some of the unhappy men whose 
lives had been forfeited to the Jaws which they had violated, were remarkable 
more for their mistaken enthusiasm, than for any qualities of judgment or 
prudence: the Roman Catholics had hitherto felt that their advocates had 
been rather with them than of them. But here appeared a man, a Roman 
Catholic, a barrister, not a feeble, attenuated creature, nothing to remind 
them of the physical deficiencies of a Grattan or a Curran, but a brawny, 
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broad-shouldered [rishman with a broad, laughing, grinning face, ‘ more 
Irish than the Irish themselves,” a rich provincial brogue, a ready and racy 
vocabulary, familiar with the moral and mental constitution of his Roman 
Catholic countrymen, and ever ready to incorporate himself with their feel- 
ings by coarse or droll joke, vigorous vituperation, or rough but deep-toned 
eloquence. All the qualities of the demagogue he had in full: unflinching 
impudence, audacious assertion, restless motion, and reckless power. But 
above the qualities of the demagogue there were other and higher qualities 
—untiring energy, soaring ambition, exquisite tact, and instinctive sagacity. 
Such was the man whom his warm-hearted countrymen hailed ultimately as 
the ‘“x1BERator:” he whom they considered as having achieved their full 
freedom. By his side stood little SHeit. Daniel O'Connell was sui generis, 
—the Mirabeau of Ireland. But Richard Lalor Sheil was, in many respects, 
a perpetuation of the Grattans or the Currans: as insignificant in person; as 
careless in personal attire ; his taste was as cultivated and even more refined, 
and his eloquence as rhetorical and electrical. These were the two leading 
men who organized the [rish for more combined and desperate effort. 


If Mr. Peel’s opposition to the Catholic claims earned for him the 
hatred of O’Connell, on the other hand it also procured him the 
honour, in 1817, of representing the University of Oxford in  Par- 
liament. From this time till the session of 1829, under the Welling- 
ton-Peel administration, the question was urged on with varying 
spirit and success; when Wellington and Peel, having agreed that 
the measure could no longer be successfully resisted, determined on 
bringing it forward themselves on the part of Government. Mr. 
Peel, a day or two before the opening of Parliament, wrote to his 
constituents through the Vice-Chancellor, announcing his intention ; 
and, aware that he enjoyed their confidence in a great degree on ac- 
count of his opposition to that measure, resigning his seat. The 
university refused to re-elect him, and he took his seat in a few days 
as member for Westbury. _ 

At last, on the 5th of March, 1829, Mr. Peel himself brought 
forward the important measure he had so long and so strenuously 
opposed; andina noble and eloquent speech of upwards of four 
hours’ duration, but broken by frequent and long-continued cheer- 
ing, explained and justified his past and present conduct. It does 
equal honour to his statesmanship and to his ability. 


‘*T have,” said he, ‘‘ for years attempted to maintain the exclusion of 
Roman Catholics from Parliament and the high offices of the state. I do 
not think it was an unnatural or an unreasonable struggle. I resign it, in 
consequence of the conviction that it can be no longer advantageously main- 
tained ; from believing that there are not adequate materials, or sufficient 
instruments for its effectual and permanent continuance. J yield, therefore, 
to a moral necessity which I cannot controul, unwilling to push resistance to 
a point which might endanger the establishments that I wish to defend 
* * #* * So far as my own ‘course in this question is concerned, it is 
the same with that which suggested itself to my mind in 1825, when I was 
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his Majesty’s principal minister for the Home Department, and found myself 
in a minority of this house upon this question. When I then saw the num- 
bers arrayed against me, I felt that my position as a minister was unten- 
able. The moment that I, the minister responsible for the government of 
Ireland, found that I was left in a minority on the question which was of 
paramount importance and interest to that country, that moment I sought 
to be relieved from the duties and responsibilities of office. I stated to the 
Earl of Liverpool, who was then at the head of the administration, that in 
consequence of the decision given against me in this house, it was my 
anxious wish to be relieved from office. It was, however, notified to me 
that my retirement would occasion the retirement of the Earl of Liverpool, 
and that such an event would at once produce a dissolution of the adminis- 
tration. Lord Liverpool was then approaching the close of his career. I 
had entered public life under his auspices, and I shrunk from the painful 
task of causing his retirement, and the dissolution of his Majesty’s existing 
government. If I had acted simply in obedience to my own wishes, I 
would have resigned. I was induced, however, to retain office; and to 
ascertain the result of another appeal to the country by a general election. 
In 1826 there was a new Parliament. In 1827 a majority in this house de- 
cided against the Cathol’c question. In 1828, however, the House took a 
different view of the matter, and though it did not pass a bill, it agreed to a 
resolution favourable to the principle of adjustment. That resolution being 
passed, I was again in the situation in which I had been placed in 1825, 
and J determined to retire from office. I intimated my fixed intention in 
this respect to the Duke of Wellington; but I felt it my duty to accompany 
that intimation with the declaration—not only that I would not, in a private 
capacity, any longer obstruct a settlement which appeared to me ultimately 
inevitable, but that I would advise and promote it. 

‘‘ Circumstances occurred, as I have already explained, under which I was 
appealed to, to remain in office ; under which I was told, that my retirement 
from office must prevent the adoption of the course which I was disposed to 
recommend. I resolved, therefore, and without doubt or hesitation, not to 
abandon my post, but to take all the personal consequences of originating 
and enforcing, as a minister, the very measure which J had heretofore 
opposed. 

‘“*T was called upon to make those sacrifices of private feeling, which are 
inseparable from apparent inconsisteney of conduct—from the abandonment 
of preconceived opinions—from the alienation of those with whom I had 
heretofore co-operated. Ihave done so; and have proved that it is pain- 
ful in the extreme to prefer to such considerations, even the most urgent 
sense of public duty. 


‘*Tis said with ease—but oh! how hardly tried 
Ry haughty souls to human honour tied— 
Oh! sharp convulsive pangs of agonising pride ! 


* * * * “T willhope for the best. God grant thatthe moral storm 
may be appeased—that the turbid waters of strife may be settled and com- 
posed,—and that, having found their just level, they may be mingled with 
equal flow in oneclear and common stream. But if these expectations are 
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to be disappointed—if, unhappily, civil strife and contention shall survive the 
restoration of political privilege,—if there be something in the spirit of the 
Roman Catholic religion which disdains equality and will be satisfied with 
nothing but ascendancy—still, | am content to run the hazard of the change. 
The contest, if inevitable, will be fought for other objects, and with other 


arms. The struggle will be,—not for the abolition of civil distinctions, but 
for the predominance of an intolerant religion. 


‘* T contemplate the progress of that struggle with pain, but I look forward 
to its issue with perfect composure and confidence. _ We shall have dissolved 
the great moral alliance that has hitherto given strength to the cause of the 
Roman Catholics. We shall range on our side the illustrious authorities 
which have heretofore been enlisted upon theirs ;—the rallying cry of ‘ Civil 
Liberty’ will then be all our own. We shall enter the field with the full 
assurance of victory—armed with the consciousness of having done justice, 
and of being in the right—backed by the unanimous feeling of England—by 
the firm union of orthodoxy and dissent—by the applauding voice of Scot- 
land ; and if other aid be requisite, cheered by the sympathies of every free 
state in either hemisphere, and by the wishes and the prayers of every free 


man, in whatever clime or under whatever form of government his lot may 
have been cast.” 


Omitting all mention of the subjects of parliamentary and legal 
reform, we pass on to give a slight sketch of the later proceedings 
and measures of Sir Robert Peel. since the restoration of the Con- 
servatives to power at the close of 1841, to the passing of the 
Income Tax. 

In that year he had gradually diminished the Whig majority of 
fifty by unwearied opposition, till he at last obtained himself a ma- 
jority of one on his ‘‘no confidence” motion. Hereupon the Whig 
Ministry tried the bold experiment of a general election; and the 
result was an utter failure. The new parlninsit met on the 19th 
of August; and theRoyal speech, spoken by commissioners, was 
tolerably strong in favour of free trade. In the Upper House, an 
amendment moved by the Earl of Ripon to the aeuil answer to the 
Royal speech, to the effect that the present Government did not 
possess the confidence of the House or the country, was carried by 
a majority of seventy-two. In the House of Commons the debate 
went on slowly for several nights, the opposition carefully reserv- 
ing their strength; but on the last, immediately after a most 
spirited speech from Sir Robert Peel, in which he inflicted severe 
castigation on the arch-agitator, O’Connell, who had a few minutes 
before been praising the Whigs and abusing the Tories while com- 
paring them together,—asking him in the face of the House, with 
well-merited scorn, if these were his ‘base, bloody, and brutal 
Whigs ?”—the final division came on; and Ministers were in a 
miserable minority of ninety-one. 

All eyes were now of course turned to Sir Robert Peel, again in 
office, and all ears were anxiously waiting to catch the first announce- 
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ment of his intentions. But the Minister was too cautious to com- 
mit himself to a given line of policy without mature deliberation ; 
and, on the 7th of October, Parliament was prorogued, to meet 
again for the dispatch of business on the 3rd of February, 1842. 

On the 9th of the same month, Sir Robert brought forward, in a 
four-hour speech, his motion on the Corn Laws. He denied that 
the recent distress was fairly attributable to the operation of the 
Corn Laws,—referring it rather to a combination of concurrent 
abuses,—to the connexion between joint stock banks and manufactu- 
ring establishments,—to the great facilities of credit,—and to the 
consequent excitement of the manufacturing interests, and the 
enormous increase of mechanical power during the years of 1837 and 
1838. He remarked how a similar state of affairs had lately existed 
in the United States; and dwelt awhile on the mischievous ease with 
which the advocates of the repeal of all taxes on articles of food 
were enabled to inflame the minds of a distressed and uneducated 
audience: exposing at the same time the fallacy of the idea that 
cheapness of food is synonymous with facility of living; whereas the 
true point must be—not, what are the actual prices of the articles of 
consumption, but, what is the ratio between the wages obtainable by 
the labourer and the actual prices of provisions, together with the 
number of tnose articles of luxury and convenience which the uni- 
versal custom of the country has rendered in fact necessaries ? 
Speaking of the average annual growth of wheat in this country, he 
urged against a fixed duty, that productive and unproductive years 
follow each other in cycles. It isnot a year of plenty and then one 
of scarcity; but several consecutive years of great abundance are 
the precursors of a corresponding series of deficient harvests. Now, 
the chief corh-producing countries of Europe—those from which 
our supplies are imported—are in the same parallel of latitude with 
ourselves, are affected by the same general causes of climate or season, 
and have therefore their years of scarcity or plenty for the most part 
correspondent with our own. The obvious consequence therefore of 
a fixed duty, would be to allow of the importation of corn most 
easily when it was least wanted ; thus discouraging our own producers, 
and to shut it out at the very season when most required,—in the 
years of scarcity, when the countries from which we import would 
want and keep all of their own growing for their own use: not to men- 
tion that the corn introduced in seasons of plenty would, by over- 
stocking the market, and thus injuring the prospects and damping 
the spirit of the native grower, have a ruinous tendency to make 
our country dependent on foreign markets for a supply of corn, per- 
manent in nature and considerable in quantity. He then proceeded 
to detail his own modification of the existing “sliding scale ;’ 
stating his opinion, that the system of averages could not now be 
superseded, and that the best price of wheat for the agricultural in- 
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terest would be from 54s. to 58s. He came at last to mention 
‘‘ Protection,” —a thing he considered not to be vindicated if only for 
the particular benefit of a particular class. It could then only be 
justified and advocated, when consistent with general interests and 
advantageous to the community as a whole. ‘1 consider it to be 
for the interest of all'classes that they should pay, occasionally, a 
small additional sum for domestic produce, to obtain security against 
the calamities which would ensue, if they were altogether, or in great 
part, dependent upon foreigners. Although if dependent in some 
measure we must be, still there is a wide difference between being 
dependent for slight and casual assistance and for regular and im- 
portant supplies. 

Immediately after this speech the House adjourned; and in a 
short time, notwithstanding fierce opposition, the bill was carried ; 
and public attention was ready to fasten upon the next important 
measure of the new minister,—the New Tariff, together with the 
Property Tax. ‘This also was ushered in by Sir Robert Peel in 
another lengthened and luminous speech. He commenced by show- 
ing that our expenditure was annually outrunning our income, and 
thereby causing an accumulating and increasing deficiency. That 
the idea of the preceding Ministry of raising,an additional five per 
cent. on the excise and customs had completely failed in the execu- 
tion; producing in fact scarcely more than one-half per cent. He 
showed that no great assistance was to be hoped from indirect tax- 
ation,—that there was a considerable falling off in the Post Office 
duties resulting from the operation of the Penny-postage scheme, the 
amount of which in some way or another had to be restored to the 
revenue,—and that there were valid objections to further taxation of 
particular articles, suchas deriving arevenue “ from locomotion or from 
gas.”’ Where then was he to turn? He proposed finally a charge 
of sevenpence in the pound, a little short of three per cent., on all 
the incomes of the country. To this charge all funded property, 
whether of natives or foreigners, was to be subjected. He reminded 
the House, that in 1798 there had been imposed an Income Tax of 
ten per cent., and in 1803 one of five per cent., which in 1805 was 
raised to six and a quarter, and in 1806 to ten, where it remained 
till the close of the war. In 1814 incomes of £60 per annum were 
exempt; and between sixty pounds and one hundred and fifty the 
taxation was at a reduced rate. From the proposed tax, all incomes 
under £150 per annum were to be totally exempted. The duration 
of this tax was to be for five years, with the option of putting an 
end to it in three if expedient. He now exhibited an elaborate 
array of statistical data, from which he showed that by the united 
effects of the Income Tax, an increased duty on Irish spirits, an 
equalization of stamp duties, and an additional duty on exported 
coal, he might reasonably expect to raise an annual sum of £4,310,000. 
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The surplus of this fund over the deficiency in the revenue was to 
be employed in enabling him to enter upon “ Commercial Reform.” 
In this department the great principle to be carried out was the re- 
moval of all restrictions or duties of a prohibitory character. All 
duties on raw material were to be much lowered, the amount retained 
being in many cases merely nominal, and in none, generally speaking, 
more than five per cent. ; on articles partially manufactured, the duty 
was to be lowered so as rarely, if ever, to exceed twelve per cent. 
On manufactured articles twenty per cent. was to be the maximum. 
He then entered upon the subject of the arrangement of the ‘Tariff; 
stating that on an average the duty would be reduced on 750 articles 
out of 1200; and wound up his energetic and masterly speech with 
this fitting peroration :— : 


‘“*T have performed, on the part of Her Majesty’s Government, my duty ; 
I have proposed, with the full weight and authority of the Government, that 
which I believe to be conducive to the public welfare. I now devolve upon 
you the duty, which properly belongs to you, of maturely considering and 
finally deciding on the adoption or rejection of the measures I propose. We 
live in an important era of human affairs. There may be a natural tendency 
to overrate the magnitude of the crisis in which we live, or those particular 
events with which we are ourselves conversant; but I think it is impossible 
to deny that the period in which our lot, and the lot of our fathers, has been 
cast,—the period which has elapsed since the first outbreak of the first 
French revolution, has been one of the most memorable periods that the 
history of-the world will afford. (hear) The course which we have pursued 
during that period will attract, for ages to come, the contemplation, and, I 
trust, the admiration of posterity. (hear, hear). That period may be di- 
vided into two parts of almost equal duration; a period of twenty-five years 
of continued conflict—the most momentous which ever engaged the energies 
of a nation—and twenty-five years in which most of us have lived, of prc- 
found European peace, produced by the sacrifices made during the years of 
war. There will be atime when those countless millions that are sprung from 
our loins, occupying many parts of the globe, living under institutions un- 
changed from ours, speaking the same language in which we convey our 
thoughts and feelings—for such will be the ultimate results of our wide- 
spread colonization—the time will come when those countless millions will 
view with pride and admiration the example of constancy and fortitude 
which our fathers set duriug the momentous period of war. They will view 
with admiration our previous achievements by land and sea, our determi- 
nation to uphold the public credit, and all those qualities by the exhibition 
of which we were enabled ultimately, by the example we set to foreign 
nations, to ensure the deliverance of Europe. In the review of the period, 
the conduct of our fathers, during the years of war, will be brought into 
close contrast with the conduct of those of us who have lived only during 
the years of peace. I am now addressing you after the duration of peace 
for twenty-five years. I am now exhibiting to you the financial difficul- 
ties and embarrassments in which you are placed; and my confident hope 
and belief is, that, following the example of those who preceded you, you 
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will look these difficulties in the face, and not refuse to make similar sacri- 
fices to those which your fathers made for the purpose of upholding the 
public credit. You will bear in mind that this is no casual and occasional 
difficulty. You will bear in mind that there are indications amongst all 
the upper classes of society of increased comfort and enjoyment—of increased 
prosperity and wealth; and that concurrently with these indications there 
exists a mighty evil which has been growing up for the last seven years, and 
which you are now called upon to meet. If you have, as I believe you 
have, the fortitude and constancy of which you have been set the example, 
you will not consent with folded arms to view the annual growth of this 
mighty evil. You will not reconcile it to your consciences to hope for relief 
from diminished taxation. You will not adopt the miserable expedient of 
adding, during peace, and in the midst of these indications of wealth and 
of increasing prosperity, to the burden which posterity will be called upon 
to bear. You will not permit this evil to gain such gigantic growth as ulti- 
mately to place it far beyond your power tocheck or controul. If you do 
permit this evil to continue, you must expect the severe but just judgment 
of a reflecting and retrospective posterity. Your conduct will be con- 
trasted with that of your fathers under difficulties infinitely less pressing 
than theirs. Your conduct will be contrasted with that of your fathers, who, 
with a mutiny at the Nore, a rebellion in Ireland, and disasters abroad, yet 
submitted, with buoyant vigour and universal applause, (with the funds as 
low as 52,) to a property tax of ten percent. I believe that you will not 
subject yourselves to an injurious or unworthy contrast. It is my firm 
belief that you will feel the necessity of preserving inviolate the public 
credit—that you will not throw away the means of maintaining the public 
credit by reducing in the most legitimate manner the burden of the public 
debt. My confident hope and belief is, that now when I devolve the re- 
sponsibility upon you, you will prove yourselves worthy of your mission— 
of your mission as the representatives for mighty people; and that you will 
not tarnish the fame which it is your duty to cherish as the most glorious 
inheritance—that you will not impair the character for fortitude, for good 
faith, which, in proportion as the empire of opinion supersedes and predo- 
minates over the empire of physical force, constitutes for every people, but 
above all for the people of England—lI speak of reputation and character— 
the main instrument by which a powerful people can repel hostile aggression 
and maintain extended empire.” (Loud and continued cheers. ) 


Towards the close of our notice, we would remark, that we have 
derived much pleasure from this little work. It is written well, 
clearly, and pleasantly ; and is full of interesting information. The 
necessities of time and space alone prevent us from extracting much 
more copiously than we este done. Still, we cannot well pass over, 
‘and without a slight allusion, some of the great questions of Sir 
Robert’s age, that are here introduced; seeing that these are dis- 
cussed in a manner superior to what can be looked for from a mere 
compiler, or a writer who only consults the transient taste. The 
work, in fact, is one of ability,—of a penetrating and independent 
mind. What the author's politics are it would not be easy to announce; 
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for he praises and blames all parties, and does not even strive to 
eulogize with enthusiasm the hero of his book. But whatever may 
be the creed of this writer, sure it is that he has given us in a com- 
pact and perspicuous form, a good historical view of the great sub- 
jects that have occupied Parliament and the public mind during more 
than the last half century ; at the same time furnishing a portrait- 
gallery of the most distinguished persons who have appeared in the 
chief theatre of discussion. There may be straining here and there 
in the manner of the writer, and an effort to produce strong points ; 
but while he shows himself to be quite at home in the handling of 
such topics as those of Corn and Currency, Population and Produc- 
tion, Catholic Emancipation, the Improvement of the Civil and 
Criminal Law, &c., at the moment too when he is pointing out the 
share which Sir Robert Peel took in each of them, we feel that he 
carries himself with the confidence of one who writes not for the 
moment alone, and that his grasp is firm as well as wide. 

Indeed, the career of the present Premier appears to us to afford 
a better and more prominent occasion for tracing the progress of 
every one of the great questions which have, during his era, been 
mooted, and in any considerable degree adjusted, than that of any of 
his contemporaries. Certainly, this statesman comes out in the pages 
before us, as the most practical of any that we can name; although 
he may only have had the merit of bringing to a bearing things 
which others had been ripening to his hand. According to this view, 
the writer has been fortunate in his choice both of period and of 
person for the composition of his work, and for the illustration of his 
points. 

Let us now in conclusion give an example of the manner in which 
the author discourses upon questions that have been the most fre- 
quently and loudly taken up, and of the force as well as ease with 
which he marches into large themes. Listen to him when bestowing 
upon us the result of his reading, reflection, and of his acquaintance 


© 


with the actual, in relation to the birth of the Reform Bill: 


The great change in our social condition, which began shortly after the 
middle of the last century, early manifested itself in the tone and temper of 
the people. Our manufactures and our commerce, suddenly expanding with 
the new powers which chemical science and mechanical skill placed in our 
hands, caused our population to gather and concentrate themselves in locali- 
ties favourable for carrying on that combined industry which is the peculiar 
characteristic of our modern manufacturing system; and while ancient 
boroughs, once in their time important, were sinking into decay, and their 
privilege of sending members to the House of Commons had become a 
nominal right, really and actually vested in the lord of the manor or great 
landed proprietor of the locality, towns were rising in importance and popu- 
lation which had no right to return representatives. People began to in- 
quire where was the constitution? what was it like? in what form was it 
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written down? and in what custody was the precious document kept? ‘Re- 
ply was made, and Magna Charta, the Bill of Rights, and the Revolution of 
1688, were pointed to. But this did not satisfy our matter-of-fact politicians, 
who wanted the constitution to be produced for their inspection, that they 
might judge of it as they would judge of the model of a steam-engine, on 
which was labelled the maker’s name and the date of its construction. This 
inquisitorial and unimaginative spirit was increased by well-meant but in- 
judicious attempts to explain everything to the perfect satisfaction of the 
dullest capacity ; and thus the public mind was treated as injudicious parents 
sometimes treat the morbid curiosity of their children—the mother, the De 
Lolme of the household, trying to soothe down inquiry with reasons which 
are intended rather to silence than to satisfy ; while the paternal Bentham, 
scorning fallacy, and disdaining what he thinks unmanly subterfuge, tries to 
arm the budding intellect with edge-tools, and teaches it to break to pieces 
what it cannot comprehend. 


Where shall we look for the British constitution ? 


It was much forgotten that the British constitution, like the British oak, 
had grown up nobody rightly knew how, and that from age to age it had in- 
creased its bulk and put forth its branches amid storms and changes, now in 
danger of being uprooted and blown over, now lopped, trimmed, its bark 
peeled, and occasionally the axe uplifted to cut it down; but still standing, 
and gradually becoming a great tree, under which all might shelter. ‘Those 
who asked where the constitution was to be found might have seen it where- 
ever they went and on whatever they looked; in old cathedrals, in the 
courts of law, in our old corporations, our venerable towns; in the Mo- 
narchy, in the Houses of Parliament, the Judges of the land, the Aristocracy, 
and the People; every thing proclaiming to the present that the past had 
been, and manifesting how much of real happiness, of greatness, and of 
glory, might be found flourishing under an incongruous mass of prescrip- 
tive habits and customs, of uncouth legislation, and even under exacting 
authority and unreflecting obedience. And much angry contention, much 
bitter strife, much harassing and needless agitation, might have been spared, 
if men had early come to the plain, the definite understanding, that the con- 
stitution grew with the people, and not the people by and for the constitu- 
tion ; instead of dividing the community into those who resisted all change 
as incompatible with the safety and security of our social existence, and 
those who insisted on perpetual and incessant change as the vivifying prin- 
ciple of our social atmosphere. 


The last chapter in the volume is entitled ‘‘ A Night in the House 
of Commons,” presenting a series of sketches of the principal mem- 
bers. ‘The portraits are cleverly done, and we think, for the most 
part, with a very considerable degree of fidelity and truthfulness; 
our chief objection being to signs of striving which tend to mar one’s 
confidence in the artist, and to the peremptory tone predominating 
throughout the series. Mr. Gladstone supplies one of the best 
specimens, whether taken as a test of the penciller’s skill and power, 
or of his faults and mannerism. ‘This is the picture: 
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By the way, there is the rising hope of the Conservatives, and Peel’s right 
arm—William Ewart Gladstone, Vice-President of the Board of Control 
and Master of the Mint. 

That young man—what a disappointment! In person he is of a good 
stature, and, like Stanley, has a pretty, good-natured, rather pouting mouth, 
while the upper part of the face, like Stanley’s, has a ‘ knitted,” if not a 
frowning, aspect. But what disappoints me most is the smallness of the head. 
Under Stanley’s careless locks you cansee hidden a good solid mass of fore- 
head: but this noted young man—this philosophic worker-out of church 
principles—I want for him capacious skull and breadth of face. Can sucha 
small head carry all he knows? 

We must take men as they are, and not as we imagine them. The head 
is small, but it is well-shaped. You notice that the upper part of the face 
rather expresses severity: andI am told that old Gladstone, and the family 
generally, have been noted in Liverpool for what is called a “‘ crusty” tem- 
perament. If this be so, and this young man inherits it, he is an example 
of the power of principle, for he seems to have his temper singularly under 
control. His voice, too, is sweet and plaintive : he has amazing clearness 
of speech and volubility of utterance, but with a tendency to run into a 
mellifluous monotony, which he will probably correct. 

Are his abilities as great as they say, or is he an example of being “ cried 
up ?” 

Oh, no man can doubt that his abilities are great. I do not refer to his 
books on Church and State, with which he first established his reputation, 
but to his conduct in the House. He proved “a friend in need” to Peel in 
conducting the tedious business and details of the new tariff; in fact, every 
thing devolved on the Prime Minister and his Vice-President of the Board 
of Trade ; and though Peel’s great business facility and long practice in ad- 
dressing the House enabled him to expound, state, and defend the principles 
and details of the tariff with more fulness, force, and weight, it was univer- 
sally acknowledged that young Gladstone shone in the department of 
** facts and figures,” and displayed a capacity for official business of the very 
first order. 





Art. X.—Frederick the Great; his Court and Times. Edited by 
T. CampBELL, Esq. Vols. III. and 1V. Colburn. 


FREDERICK the Great and his Times have so often been made the 
themes of elaborate disquisition, that any comment we could offer upon 
them would merely amount to garbled or diffuse repetitions, usurping 
space that may readily be filled with highly entertaining and with 
useful matter extracted from the volumes before us. These volumes, 
indeed, as was the case with the two that preceded them, do not per- 
emptorily call for philosophic thinking; for the compiler appears to 
have designedly abstained from speculation, and to have exclusively 
confined himself to the readable, the plain, and the interesting, for 
the sake of the many, rather than to have contemplated the presen- 
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tation of opinions and views that would exercise the ingenious, pro 
. fessing to go beyond the surface, and to teach profound and scientific 
lessons in the region of politics, or relative to human character, even 
when read in the life of a man of eccentric genius. In short, the 
work is a narrative in the most popular form, studded far more 
frequently than can ordinarily be done with anecdote, piquant sayings 
and doings, and sudden turns. 

The present volumes are fuller of the popular sort of reading and 
of personal character than even tae earlier pair; for we here start 
with Frederick in the Seven-Years’ War, which was not merely the 
grand epoch and affair of his remarkable life, but forming a land- 
mark in the history of the world, and more especially in the annals 
of those conflicts professing to have religious faiths for their object, 
and man’s everlasting well-being for a motive. Ina temporal and 
purely political sense, the war in question was fraught with mighty 
results,—the extension and consolidation of a monarchy that now 
takes rank with the Great Powers, and the advancement of a people 
that have by their development of mind become prominent among 
the European nations. 

Merely taken asa struggle of arms, a display of strategy, and a rival- 
ship of diplomatic skill, the Seven- Years’ War constituted a grand era ; 
and this whether the vicissitudes of the contest or the minds which it 
moulded and calledinto action be regarded; Frederick being the hero 
in a drama unparalleled in modern times but by that in which Napoleon 
figured. And yet where was the real greatness or the substantial good, if 
the results, mighty as they have been, are to be weighed against the 
misery, the massacres, the destruction and ruin, that marked the progress 
of the contest? For example, we have this deplorable picture, on the 
testimony of a contemporary and eye-witness of the evils he 
describes :— 


Archenholtz, the historian of the war, and an eye-witness of the miseries 
which it inflicted, draws a picture so deplorable of the state in which it left 
Germany in general as almost to exceed belief. ‘‘ The sufferings of great 
part of Germany,” he says, “‘had been immense. Whole provinces had 
been laid waste ; and even in those that were not, internal commerce and 
industry were annihilated; and this too in spite of the large sums which 
France, England, Russia, and Sweden hadjscattered over them, either 
through their armies or by means of subsidies. The amount of these sums 
is calculated at 500 million dollars. Great part of Pomerania and Branden- 
burg was converted into a desert. There were provinces in which scarcely 
any men were to be found, and where the women were therefore obliged to 
guide the plough. In others, women were as scarce as men. At every step 
appeared extensive tracts of uncultivated land, and the most fertile plains in 
Germany, on the banks of the Oder and the Wesel, looked like the wilds of 
the Ohio and Oronoko. An officer affirmed that he passed through seven 
villages in the Hessian dominions, and met with only a single individual— 
the pastor of one of them.” 
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It has been calculated that Frederick in the course of the wars, 
lost ‘* 180,000 soldiers and upwards of 1,500 officers ; thirty-one 
generals, and 161 staff-officers.”” and yet how devoted to him were 
his people; with what alacrity did his soldiery follow him to the 
battle-field. This deep devotion, personal liking, and sustained 
bravery, was not alone inspired bya reliance on the martial genius of 
the king and the known prowess of the commander; Frederick’s 
campaigners loved the man, for he laughed with them, and knew when 
to put himself so on a level with his troops as to win the attachment 
due to a comrade in the ranks and a fellow-veteran. A multitude of 
anecdotes offer themselves to attest and illlustrate what has now been 
said, some of which we cite for the amusement,—yes, and for the 
bettering of the heart of the reader. Even defeat could not alienate 
his soldiers, although the regiments contained numerous recruits from 
foreign lands, and many mercenaries who might have been supposed 
to have lost every generous impulse, and to prove incapable of re- 
ciprocating in adversity a kindly purpose or deed. The anecdote we 
now quote belongs to the period of Frederick’s defeat at Hochkirch, 
and soon after its occurrence :— 


Though deeply moved after the battle by the sight of his thinned regi- 
ments, he manifested the utmost serenity and composure. ‘*My Dear 
Golz,” said he to the general of that name, ‘“‘we were wakened rather 
roughly; but I will repay those gentry in broad day for their incivility.” As 
the remnant of a regiment which had suffered most severely was passing, 
with the gunners at its head, he called out to them: ‘‘ Gunners, what have 
you done with your cannon ?”—“ The devil fetched them in the night,’’ re- 
plied one of them. ‘* Then we will take them from him by day, won’t we 
grenadiers?’’ rejoined the monarch witha smile. ‘‘ Ay, that we will,” an- 
swered a grenadier, and with interest too.”—“ I’ll be sure to be along with 
you,” said theking. The only order issued on giving the parole was this : 
“The regiments will be supplied with fresh powder. The men must pass 
the night in their clothes.” 


The king’s repulse at Hochkirch was the occasion of extravagant 
rejoicings on the part of his enemies; the victorious Austrian com- 
mander being not merely covered with costly rewards by temporal 
sovereigns, but having had given to him the boundless praise and 
blessings of the Pontiff of Rome, with certain appropriate emblems ; 
his Holiness not forgetting to prophecy and to threaten lustily, as 
the following paragraph will show :— 


‘As, then, thou far surpassest in virtues that hero and champion of the 
church, and fightest against heretics, who adhere to the most abominable 
errors with more persevering wickedness than the infidels themselves, we 
impart to thee the blessing of Heaven, that by means of the accompanying 
sword, thou mayst exterminate heresy, the pestilential stench of which is 
engendered by hell. Tlie destroying angel shall fight by thy side; he shall 
annihilate the infamous race of the adherents of Luther and Calvin, and the 
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supreme Avenger of all crimes will employ thine arm to sweep the ungodly 
tribes of the Amalekites and the Moabites from the face of the earth. May, 
thine arm ever reek with the blood of these impious wretches! Put the axe 
to the root of this tree, which has borne such accursed fruit, and let the 
northern regions of Germany, after the charming example of the hoiy Charles 
the Great, be brought back to the true faith by sword, fire, and blood.” 


But the predictions and imprecations were bootless, Frederick's 
energies and resources being amazing. Hear how, by a well-timed 
approval, he could win back the heart of a regiment:— 


The army was ordered to form a line on the field of battle; and the king, 
riding along it from left to right, stopped before the regiment of Bernburg, 
which was at the head of the right wing. ‘* My lads,” said he, in the 
kindest tone, ‘I thank you. You have behaved bravely, very bravely. 
You shall have everything again—everything.”’ The fugelman of the light 
company, a hoary veteran, named Fauser, stepping of his own accord out of 
the ranks, went up to the king: ‘‘I thank your majesty,” said he, *‘ in the 
name of my comrades, for having done us justice. Is not your majesty 
again our gracious king?” Frederick, pleased with the manliness and 
warmth of this address, patted the brave spokesman on the shoulder, and 
replied: ‘‘ All is forgotten and forgiven, but your services this day I shall 
never forget.” He then dismounted, and said to the commander of the 
regiment: ‘‘ Let this old man be made sergeant.” By this time several of 
the privates, having collected round the king, began to exculpate themselves 
for their behaviour at Dresden: the king replied, and the men argued and 
demonstrated with such familiarity and strength of lungs that the com- 
mander, fearful lest the king might be angry, would have driven them back. 
‘** No, no, let them alone,” said he with a good-natured smile, and put an 
end to the dispute by repeating that they were brave fellows, and had that 
day nobly upheld the glory of Prussia. Fauser was living in 1789 as mes- 
senger to the deputation of the Chamber of Halle, where the regiment of 
Old Anhalt was in garrison. 


Many such interesting passages exhibit traits of the king's charac- 
ter, and mark the history of the war, a bon mot sometimes being all 
the incident, and awakening all the sentiment of gratification. Look 
upon Frederick as he must have been regarded by the regiment of 
the guard, after the battle of Torgau: 


Frederick rode from the left wing along the right. On coming to the 
regiment of the guard, he dismounted, and stopped before a blazing watch- 
fire, around which several grenadiers were sitting. He spoke affably to 
them, and they approached nearer and nearer to the king, and began to talk 
about the battle. At last one of them, named Rebiak, to whom he had 
often given money, had the boldness to ask him where he had been during 
the fight, adding that he used always to be at their head and to lead them 
into the fire, but this time they had seen nothing of him. With the utmost 
condescension, Frederick told the grenadier that he had been with the left 
wing, and therefore could not head his regiment. Amidst this conversa- 
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tion, he unbuttoned his coat, as if too warm, and the grenadiers observed a 

+ball drop to the ground, while the holes in his cloak and uniform attested 
the danger to which he had been exposed. Rebiak eagerly picked up the 
ball, which passed from hand to hand, exciting the warmest admiration and 
enthusiasm. ‘‘ Indeed, thou art still our old Fritz!” cried the grenadiers, as 
with one accord. ‘‘Thou sharest every danger with us. Cheerfully will 
we die for thee! Long live the king!” In speaking of this ball in later 
years, the king would jocosely observe : ‘‘ It durst!not come any nearer.” It 
is still preserved in the Museum in Berlin. 


And yet the war was no play-work with the king. He thus writes 
to one of his correspondents at a particular period of the conflict, 
and when the uncertainties as to the issue, after incredible exertions 
and sacrifices, would have crushed the spirit of an ordinary man, or 
have left him exhausted and resourceless :— 


“Never in my life have I been in so critical a position as in this cam- 
paign. Be assured that a sort of miracle is requisite to surmount all the 
difficulties I foresee. I will not fail in my duty; but bear in mind, my dear 
marquis, that I cannot controul Fortune, and that I am obliged in my plans 
to reckon a good deal upon chance, as my means are too scanty for me to 
trust entirely to myself. They are herculean labours which I have to finish, 
and that too at an age when my powers are forsaking me, when the infirmity 
of my body is increasing, and when, to confess the truth, even hope, the 
only consolation of the unfortunate, begins to fail. You are not sufficiently 
acquainted with matters to have a clear conception of all the dangers that 
threaten the State. I know and keep them to myself. If the stroke that 
lam meditating succeeds, then, my dear marquis, it will be time to give 
ourselves up to joy. I lead here the life of a military Carthusian. My 
affairs occupy my mind not a little. The rest of my time I devote to the 
liberal sciences, which are a comfort to me, as they were to that great consul, 
the father of his countryfand of eloquence. I know not whether I shall sur- 
vive this war: if I should, I am firmly resolved to pass the rest of my days 
aloof from troubles, in the bosom of philosophy and friendship. I know not 
yet where we shall have our winter-quarters. My house in Breslau was 
burnt to ashes in the last bombardment. Our enemies grudge us the very 
daylight and the air we breathe; still they must leave us some spot or other, 
and, so it is but a safe one, I shall be glad to see you there. 


We do not enter upon the question of Frederick’s religion or no 
religion. One thing, however, is clear,—he looked upon himself as * 
being a philosopher, and frequently acted the part of a Stoic. Had 
the war proved disastrous to him in the issue, and his ambition been 
effectually curbed, the probability is that he would have put an end 

_to his existence, rather than submit to humiliation and confess him- 
self undone; and consequently his notions with regard to a future 
state might have been rendered more manifest to the world than we 
findthem. In one of his letters he thus expresses himself: ‘* Never 
will I see the moment that shall compel me to conclude a dishonour- 
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able peace; no eloquence shall induce me to subscribe my disgrace. 
I will either bury myself beneath the ruins of my country, or, if 
this consolation shall appear too sweet for that Fate which persecutes 
me, I will put an end to my misery when I can endure it no ‘longer. 
* * * After sacrificing my youth to my father, and the years of 
manhood to my country, i think I have a right to dispose of old age 
as I please.” 

Let us now accompany the stoical king for a few seconds in the 
course of his civil functions, and as viewed in his administrative 
capacity after the toils of war; for Frederick will still be found to 
deserve the title of Great, and to be called the architect of the 
Prussian monarchy as we behold it consolidated in our day. This 
prince, it is true, was not.all-wise; he had deep prejudices ; was not 
in every thing in advance of his age, but had to labour under the in- 
fluence of early-instilled notions, as well as to deal on many occa- 
sions with intractable materials. In finance, for example, he was 
ignorant of principles which are now universally understood ; and 
yet the measures which were adopted by-his persevering and higher 
class of subjects, as well as by himself, for the recovery of their 
country and public credit, speedily brought back comparative pros- 
perity, and encouraged the nation to that course of amelioration and 
improvement which has ever since been steadily on the advance, 
except during the period it had to encounter the hurricane of the 
Napoleonic war. The following was one of the methods employed 
to hasten a revival,—the anxieties and energies of the entire body of 


the people being stimulated and sustained by the spirit and example 
of the sovereign. 


In Silesia, as in the other provinces of Prussia, the nobility, at this time 
the only landed proprietors, had been so drained by the ravages of the war, 
that they were reduced to extreme distress for want of money. Unable to 
pay the interest of the sums borrowed, they had lost their credit, and their 
property was seized. The more estates there were for sale, the lower was 
the price offered for them. The whole class of nobles was brought to the 
brink of ruin, and agriculture and the public revenue suffered along with 
them. This state of things suggested the idea of an institution, the salutary 
effects of which surpassed the most sanguine expectations. Under the de- 
signation of Provincial Credit System, all the proprietors of estates in Silesia 
” associated for the maintenance of their joint credit; and a bank was estab- 
lished at Breslau, which took up money for the purpose of advancing it upon 
the security of immovable property to the amount of halfits value. The lenders 
receive in exchange mortgage notes or bills, printed on parchment and stamped, 
of the amount of from 100 to 1000 dollars, which pass, like our bank-notes, 
as ready money. On these bills is expressed the name of the estate for 
which they are given; the holders have the preference before all other cre- 
ditors, and receive 5 per cent. interest half-yearly, not from the owner of 


the mortgaged property, but from the provincial association, which is their 
debtor. 
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It will lend us some idea of the exigencies to which the state was 
reduced, if we attend to the degree of debasement that overtook the 
current coin. 


To such a degree was the value of the current coin at last reduced, that 
a ducat was worth nine dollars. Instead of their salaries, all the civil ser- 
vants of the state received tickets payable after the peace. The hardships 
inflicted upon a very numerous class of the public servants by this measure 
may be conceived, when it is known that these tickets were not taken in the 
ordinary course of trade, and that at last, when discounted by the brokers, 
they were liable to a loss of four-fifths. Such as were able, through the as- 
sistance of friends or their own resources, to hold these tickets till the peace, 
were paid the amount in the base current coin; so that even in this case 
they must have sustained a loss of about two-thirds. In the struggle for 
life and death, Frederick’s attention was absorbed by one grand object— 
how to raise the twenty-five million dollars requisite for the ensuing cam- 
paign. To this sum his own dominions, or at least those provinces which 
were not in the hands of his enemies, contributed upon an average but four 
million; seven were squeezed out of Saxony; the English subsidy was con- 
verted into eight million; and the exclusive privilege of coining, granted to 
the Jewish firm of Gumpertz, Isaak, and Itzig, produeed seven million 
more. 


Perhaps one cannot contemplate any part of Frederick’s domestic 
government with greater complacency than when noting instances of 
his conduct in the administration of justice, and even as a reformer 
of the criminal laws. As a general during war, he had frequently 
been guided, on the discovery and examination of offences, by com- 
mon-sense views and a generous sympathy, when the extension of 
such ideas and feelings might be granted without proclaiming a 
bad example. The passage we now cite may be taken as an 
illustration. 


In August, 1761, when the king had taken post with his army in the 
vicinity of Schweidnitz, orders were given to throw up a redoubt in the 
churchyard of the village of Jauernick ; and a great number of men belong- 
ing to different regiments were sent to work at it, under the superintendence 
of one officer. In turning up the earth the men found an old pot. Pulling 
it out very carelessly, they broke it at the top, and perceived that it con- 
tained money. They were ready to seize it, when the officer drove them 
away, and took charge of the pot himself, saying that the money which was 
in it should be fairly divided among them, when they were relieved. The 
men were content. The pot was deposited in the church porch. The officer 
retired, pulled off his stockings, put on his boots over his bare feet, poured 
the money out of the pot unobserved, put his stockings at the bottom of it, 
and covered them with a small quantity of the pieces of coin. As soon as 
the men were relieved, they demanded the pot of the officer, who immedi- 
ately produced it, poured out the money, and showed them that so far from 
containing nothing else, it was partly filled with old rags. The soldiers 
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loudly declared that they were cheated, which provoked the officer to 
threaten them with his cane. Just at that moment the king arrived to in- 
spect the redoubt. He inquired what was the matter, the soldiers related 
the whole affair, and the king desired to see the money and the rags in 
question. An old grenadier had the latter in his hand. ‘ Your majesty,” 
said he, ‘‘ these are not old rags, but a pair of worsted stockings, with a name 
upon them.” At the same time he showed them to the king, who distinctly 
perceived the name with which they were marked. The king ordered the 
officer to be called, and asked what was his name. ‘The officer mentioned 
the same that was on the stockings. ‘‘ Well then,” said his majesty, ‘it is 
clear that the money belongs to you. Your ancestors must have buried 
ithere. There is the name upon the stocking, as fresh as if it was only just 
put into the pot. T’ll tell you what, my lads,’’ said he, turning to the sol- 
diers, “ let the officer keep his money; I will have the pot filled with two- 
groschen pieces, and these shall be equally divided among all that are here. 
Are you satisfied ?’’—‘‘ O yes, your majesty,” was the unanimous reply : and 
well they might be, for the coins in the pot were old, small, and partly cop- 
per. By this expedient the king extricated the officer from the dilemma 
in which he had involved himself, and left him mute and covered with 
shame. 


Most probably through the king’s example and teachings it was 
that such enlightened sentiments as one of his generals uttered in a 
circular, had their origin. The words deserve to be studied by many 
a British officer and senator, although arrived at the middle of the 
nineteenth century. 


‘“* For two years past, that is, ever since I have been governor of this 
capital, it has been one of my first cares, for the honour of humanity, to put 
an end to the tyrannical and barbarous conduct of the officers to the privates; 
and I confess with pleasure that in six regiments of this garrison I have per- 
ceived evident fruits from my efforts. In one regiment only, which I will 
not now name, the old practice, founded on erroneous notions, of keeping 
the common soldier to his duty by barbarous flogging, caning, and abusive 
language, is still the fashion. But I warn the commander who has hitherto 
pursued this practice to desist from it, and to lead the private soldier more 
by ambition than by tyranny to that discipline and military dexterity which 
his Majesty requires. The king has no scoundrels, blackguards, dogs, and 
clodpoles in his service, but honest soldiers, as we are too, only that chance 
has given us higher characters. For among the common soldiers many are 
as good, and some might perhaps be a great deal more clever then we. 
Every officer ought to rejoice in being the leader of soldiers eager after 
honour; but he is not so if he degrades those whom he commands into so 
low a race of men. ” 


Frederick was clear-headed and the most remote possible from 
being morbidly sentimental on points connected with capital punish- 
ments. And here, too, Englishmen would do well to borrow a leaf 
from him. 
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If Frederick wished capital punishment to be inflicted without un- 
necessary torture, he was equally solicitous that its effects should not be 
weakened. He could not overlook the mischief likely to result from the 
officious zeal of certain clergymen for the conversion of criminals under 
sentence of death; from the self-complacent commendations of the process 
by which men who all their lives had been steeped, body and soul, in erime, 
were suddenly transformed, as it was blazoned abroad, under the operation 
of divine grace, into patterns of piety and heirs of assured salvation; and 
from the practice of accompanying malefactors, as it were in triumphal pro- 
cession, to the place of execution. The baneful effects of such exhibitions 
on the imagination of unenlightened persons must be self-evident. The 
king, therefore, odered that criminals should be conducted to execution un- 
attended by clergymen and without the singing of hymns. The wisdom of 
this innovation, which at first incurred severe censure, and was ascribed to 
the irreligious spirit of the king, was in the sequel universally acknowledged 
and imitated by reflecting legislators. 


We must hasten to a close, and do so by first citing a few words 
of the philosophic monarch relative to education. 


‘The more one advances in age, the more one is convinced of the harm 
done to society by the neglected education of youth. J strive in every way 
to prevent this mischief, and am reforming the universities, the gymnasiums, 
and even the provincial schools. But it takes thirty years before one sees 
the fruit; I shall not reap it: but I shall rejoice in having procured my 
country this benefit, which it is still without.”—‘‘ The education of youth,” 
says Frederick, in another place, must be considered as one of the principal 
objects of a government: it has an influence upon everything :” and to this 
object he dedicated his admirable Essay on Education. 


A few more anecdotes will be acceptable. Frederick and clerical 
frauds : . 


Nothing excited in the king greater indignation than religious frauds. 
On one of his journeys in Silesia, he was informed, before he reached Bres- 
lau, that the Capuchins were selling agnus deis at six kreutzers each to the 
credulous country-people, as a specific against a disease then prevailing 
among the cattle in that province. They were directed to mix them up 
with the fodder of the beasts, which would be sure to recover. Indignant 
at this imposition, the king sent, on the very same evening that he arrived 
at Breslau, for the three superiors of the [Capuchin convent there, and 
received them with one of his most withering looks} and the following 
apostrophe : ‘‘ Ah, you Shakers, how dare you presume to sell to the country- 
people for a trifle that which in your religion is accounted the most vener- 
able and the most sacred? Nay, more—you sell it to be eaten by cattle. 
Along with this impiety you have the effrontery to assure the bigoted 
peasants that this representation of your God is an infallible remedy for the 
distemper among the cattle. Shakers you, are ye not afraid that all the world 
will set you down for the miserable hypocrites ye really are? But what do 
you do with the money, you who want for nothing, but are abundantly sup- 
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plied with alms for your support by your credulous people ?—buy ribbons, 
perhaps, for your concubines?” Here one of the Capuchins would have 
spoken, probably to rebut the charge, but Frederick, with flashing eyes, 
cried, ‘Silence! If it is not you, it is your religious, or rather the irre- 
ligious and impious monks under your authority. They doit, I know. If 
you know it, you are guilty; if you know it not, you are equally so. I 
ought to put a stop to the public scandal by punishing you, but this time I 
will spare you. But, beware! Depend upon it you shall be narrowly 
watched ; and woe betide you if anything of the kind should happen again ! 
I would have all your beards shaved off. Now march!” Trembling 
beneath the lightning of the king’s eye and the thunder of this harangue, 


the Capuchins retired, and they were prudent enough not to repeat the 
offence. 


The joker joked: 


When his sister, the Duchess of Brunswick, was at Berlin, Frederick one 
day made a present to Count Schwerin, his grand equerry, of a snuff-box, on 
the lid of which wasfpainted an ass. No sooner had the count quitted the 
king than he sent his valet to Berlin with the box, and directions to get the 
ass taken off, and the king’s portrait put in its place. Next day, at dinner, 
the count affected to leave his box carelessly on the table, and the king, who 
wished to amuse the duchess at the expense of the grand equerry, spoke of 
the box which he had given to him. The duchess asked to see it. The 
box was handed to her; she opened it, and exclaimed :—‘“‘ Bless me, what a 
likeness! the resemblance is perfect! Upon my word, brother, this is one of 
the best portraits of you I have ever seen.’’ The king was quite disconcerted, 
and thought that the joke was carried too far. The duchess handed the box 
to her next neighbour, and it was passed from one to another round the 
table, every one joining in admiration of the resemblance. The king knew 
not what to think of the matter, till the box, coming at length under his 
inspection, he discovered the trick, and joined in the laugh. 


The retort direct: © 


In the early part of his acquaintance with Frederick, when Quintus 
Icilius still went by the title of aulic councillor (Hofrath), he was taking a 
ride one day with the king, when they chanced to meet aclergyman mounted 
on a fine spirited horse, which he sat uncommonly well. ‘‘ Only see, Quin- 
tus,” said Frederick, how consequential yon parson looks on his bit of blood. 
Go to him and humble his pride a little.” Quintus did not need bidding 
twice. He rode up tothe clergyman. ‘‘ How is it, sir,” said he, ‘* that 
you are riding such a fine horse, while your lord and master was content 
with an humble ass ?””—“ So should I be too,” rejoined the witty son of the 


church, ‘‘ only his majesty has since made all the asses aulic councillors, so 
that now there is not one to be got.” 
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Art. XI.—Notes and Reflections during a Ramble in the Last, an 
Overland Journey from ‘India, Visit to Athens, §c. By C. R. 


Baynes, Esq. Longman. 


Mr. Baynes belongs to the Madras Civil Service; but illness made 
him seek a different climate. The Cape of Good Hope, being held 
to fall within the company’s bounds, was the place where he first 
alighted and sojourned. Here he remained eighteen months, and 
thought himself quite restored to health. This result may have 
operated to the production in some degree of his enthusiastic pictures 
of Arcadian life among the Boers; for in his pages, the Cape is the 
Land of Promise—it is a paradise, and the people are nearly as in- 
nocent as were our first parents in the garden of Eden. We infer, 
however, that the Rambler did not find his health thoroughly con- 
firmed, after leaving the Dutch Boers; for he betook himself after- 
wards to Ceylon, and made an incursion to a part of the island where 
the climate resembles that experienced in his native land. Nor did 
his wanderings terminate here, for we are led by him to Bombay, 
waiting for asteam-conveyance to England. He lightened the voyage 
by proceeding via Cairo, Athens, Venice, and the Rhine; a route 
which he strongly recommends to travellers, the expense of time and 
of money being pretty nearly equal. 

There was nothing of course novel in these Rambles, so far as the 
places visited were concerned, although every observant and new 
traveller will discover fresh points or throw a freshness around what 
is old and to the careless eye threadbare. It is to this circumstance 
that the title Reflections refers, Mr. Baynes fancying that the novelty 
in his Notes arises less from the facts alluded to, and the scenes de- 
scribed, than from the ideas and thoughts which have been suggested 
tohis mind. Nor is he mistaken with regard to his consciousness 
of this sort of newness, for whether right or wrong, his notions are 
his own, and his speculations take a wider range than a less inde- 
pendent and more poorly furnished mind could possibly think of or 
carry out. He not only writes well and with earnestness, but he has 
stored himself with reading, and has cherished a habit of comparing 
and criticising with closeness the things which arrest his attention. 
For example, his disquisition on the cave and sculpturesof Elephanta 
is elaborate, searching, and conducted with a knowledge of the re- 
ligious systems of the East. We are not, however, prepared to go 
along with him to the full extent of some of his theories; neither 
do we feel ourselves sure against stumbling and error when followin 
him in sundry of his notions about less obscure points of belief. 

With regaid to his more recondite speculations, such as that the 
figures sculptured at Elephanta represent the mystery of the Trinity, 
man’s fall, and the final triumph of Adam's seed over the serpent, 
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the reasoning is ingenious and the illustrations striking ; but then 
the conclusion would lead us this length, that far more of the light 
which has been shed by the Evangelists and Apostles had reached the 
distant East long prior to the appearance of Christ, than was vouch- 
safed to the writers in the Old Testament, or at least, than can be 
confidently and clearly discovered in their inspired books. It must 
be obvious at the same time, we repeat, that a traveller who has 
the learning and cultivates the habits of Mr. Baynes, cannot fail 
both to detect points which would escape a less accomplished and dili- 
gent observer, but to invest what may have been noticed by a super- 
ficial person with rich gatherings drawn from many and remote 
sources. Still, a guard is to be set against the enthusiasm of an 
ardent temperament, such as is manifested by the Rambler when he 
pictures the Dutch Boers at the Cape as coming nearer our imagina- 
tive ideas of the innocent and primitive specimens of humanity than 
any he had ever met with, or that we have heard of. Nor, in spite 
of all his overflowing descriptions, though backed and buttressed by 
many notices of manners and disposition of a highly attractive kind, 
of little incidents and traits that are winning, tending to show that 
they are the most quiet and good-natured people on the face of the 
earth, are we to overlook the fact, that not fardistant from the period 
that our author’s book appears, we actually have advices from the 
Cape, of a sort of insurrection on the part of these Boers against the 
British government of the settlement, with the view of establishing 
an independent republic, and with the aid too of the excited native 
tribes. It is needful, therefore, to pause before yielding implicit 
assent to all that our ‘author has imagined ; and the more so that he 
is such an agreeable, persuasive, and clever writer; his talent in this 
respect being happily combined with mental power and acquirements 
of a superior order. 

There is always pleasure and profit in the notes and reflections of 
an intelligent traveller ; even though he may be given to speculation, 
and easily moved to enthusiasm, clearness of style, force of view, 
and independence of idea can hardly be absent from his narrative and 
descriptions ; and when these are subservient to pure principles and 

right sympathies, the moral and the sentiment conveyed will be 
impressive, whatever the theme or the occasion. How then does 


such an observer as Mr. Baynes report of a slave-ship which he saw 
at Simon’s Town ? 


The “ slave-deck ” was about three feet and a half high; of course an 
upright posture was out of the question; the area did not admit of the num- 
ber taking a recumbent one, and the miserable wretches were reduced to a 
cramped position, in which, seated on the floor, the knees were drawn up 
towards the chin. I obtained from unquestionable authority an account of 
the discipline observed on board. Each morning, the fore-hatchway being 
opened, the slaves are made to ascend one by one; aman standing at the 
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hatch gives to each as he passes a mouthful of vinegar and water to wash his 
mouth ; he passes on to the waist, where a bucket of cold water is thrown over 
him ; and after being roughly wiped with a coarse cloth, he descends by the 
main hatchway to the infernal pit from which he emerged, having received 
his cleansing, his exercise, his air, for the day ! 


The reader beholds the ship with the slave-deck in this brief de- 
scription; and: is made to participate in the writer’s deep sympa- 
thies. Our next specimen is powerful, not merely as conveying a 
picture of the severe and haughty warrior’s method of measuring. 
man’s efforts and works, but as a graphic and adequate report of 
what passed on the occasion. 


An Arab chieftain, one of the most powerful of the princes of the Desert, 
had come to behold, for the first time, a steam-ship; much attention was 
paid to him, and every facility afforded for his inspection of every part of the 
vessel. What impression the sight made on him it was impossible to judge. 
No indications of surprise escaped him ; every muscle preserved its wonted 
calmness of expressionj; and on quitting, he merely observed, ‘‘ It is well ; 
but you have not brought a man to life yet.” 


While talking of steam-ships, we may observe, that in the Indian 
seas this sort of vessel must be introducing much that is novel, and 
that will continually for years to come furnish scenes for fresh obser- 
vation. Let us approach Ceylon for an illustration. 


We steamed into the roadstead, going scarcely four knots an hour; and 
from having no sail set, we appeared, as I can easily imagine, a thing of 
magic to the wondering natives, who were darting about in all directions in 
their singularly-shaped canoes. One of them, as if to prove whether-or not 
we were really progressing against the wind without any visible mover, 
steered his little bark directly across our bows, and narrowly escaped paying 
dearly for his rash experiment, for we with difficulty avoided running him 
down. While I am on the water, I must mention the Cingalese canoe, 
peculiar, I believe, to the island. It is very long and narrow; frequently 
nothing but a single large tree, slightly hollowed, shaped similarly at both 
ends, and having a couple of boards fixed on lengthways as a sort of gun- 
wale; from its side protrude two curved arms, or booms, at the extremities 
of which is a log about one-third of the size of the canoe itself, and much of 
the same shape, but not hollowed. This outrigger has the effect of steady- 
ing the frail vessel under all possible circumstances, and of making it one of 
the safest boats that can be placed upon the waters. They spread to the 
wind an immense sail of very thin‘cloth, which they keep constantly wetting 
to make it hold the breeze. Ifthe wind blow from the side on which is the 
outrigger, it is evident that it must act as a counterpoise to the leverage of 
the mast, which, in high winds, would otherwise speedily upset the crank 
vessel. Suppose this force to be so great, which it frequently is, as to lift 
the outrigger out of the water, one of the crew immediately goes out upon 
it, running along the boom; if his weight be insufficient to produce the 
desired effect, another follows, and another, and so on till they attain the re_ 
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quisite equipoise; if, again, the wind come on the side opposite the out- 
rigger, its use is equally evident; it must force the large block completely 
under water before it could upset the canoe. Thus armed against all con- 
tingencies, they fearlessly encounter the roughest weather; of which they 
often get good specimens off the coast of Ceylon, and an accident very rarely 
happens. A similar principle is also applied to some of their larger vessels 
of many tons burden. 


For a moment we return to the Cape, to which Mr. Baynes would 
have emigration to be conducted on a large scale. Hear this tra- 
velled writer, this man of the world yet considerate philanthro- 
pist, relative to the subject just mentioned, and the provisions of the 
poor-law. 


Political necessity convinces me that I must, Christian charity teaches me 
that I ought, to contribute, according to my means, to the support of the sick 
and aged poor, or to assist them under temporary pressure arising out of pass- 
ing circumstances: but neither on the one account nor the other do I feel 
bound to maintain, year after year, in idleness, those who, if they chose, 
might earn their own livelihood in a country where there is food and work 
for them, instead of obstinately staying in one destitute of both. This is, 
perhaps, felt as a grievance, more especially by those who, acting differently 
themselves, have left their native country, and on their return find 
themselves called upon to contribute a large portion of their hard-won 
earnings to feed those who would perhaps deliberately refuse to take the 
same means of acquiring independence. Why should not a parish in Eng- 
land hold land in the Colonies, and be allowed to say to applicants for 
work, “‘ Yes, we will give it to you on our farm at the Cape of Good Hope ?” 
No owner of an estate would allow his labourers to dictate to him in which 
particular field they should work, or permit them all to crowd into one, to 
the neglect and ruin of the rest ; and why should Great Britain not have the 
power of employing her labourers in whatever field of her immense estate is 
found most convenient to her ? 


We are away to the land of Pharaoh for an anecdote illustrative 
of right English feeling and resolution. 


Among the curiosities of Cairo, not the least was our landlady ; for we 
took lodgings in preference to remaining at the hotel. An Englishwoman 
by birth, she had, in years gone by, married a Greek; and since the death 
of her husband Madame Vassalachi has earned for herself a somewhat pre- 
carious subsistence by letting lodgings to strangers, for whom, to use the 
technical language of the profession, ‘‘ she does,” in a very comfortable mane 
ner. Though from her little green turban sort of head-dress, Madame Vas- 
salachi might be pronounced decidedly foreign, she retains a spirit truly 
English: in proof of which, during the late uncertain position of affairs in 
Egypt, when a formal declaration of war with England was expected in Cairo, 
Madame Vassalachi, of importance to herself, and therefore, as she argued, 
to the Pacha, anticipated an attack upon her house as the residence of an 
Englishwoman, and Jprepared for her defence by barricading her door, and 
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heating her oven full of sand: and thus armed, she awaited the approach of 
any one who should be daring enough to attempt her castle by escalade or 
otherwise. 1 am confident they would not have effected an entrance while 
her sand lasted. ‘‘ But would not melted lead have been better?” I ven- 
tured to suggest. ‘‘ No, Sir,” replied the heroine, with a consciousness of 
superior military talent ; ‘“‘ sand answers just as well, and is not so expensive 
as lead.”’ 


Now for the legend of the origin of the ‘‘ Mosque of the Bloody 
Baptism” at Cairo, built six hundred years ago. 


Sultan Hassan, wishing to see the world, and lay aside for a time the 
anxieties and cares of royalty, committed the charge of his kingdom to his 
favourite minister, and taking with him a large amount of treasure in money 
and jewels, visited several foreign countries in the character of a wealthy 
merchant. Pleased with his tour, and becoming interested in the oeccupa- 
tion he had assumed as a disguise, he was absent much longer than he ori- 
ginally intended, and in the course of a few years, greatly increased his 
already large stock of wealth, His protracted absence, however, proved a 
temptation too strong for the virtue of the viceroy, who gradually forming 
for himself a party among the leading men of the country, at length com- 
municated to the common people the intelligence that Sultan Hassan was no 
more, and quietly seated himself on the vacant throne. Sultan Hassan, re-— 
turning shortly afterwards from his pilgrimage, and fortunately for himself 
still in disguise, learnt, as he approached his capital, the news of his own 
death, and the usurpation of his minister; finding, on further inquiry, the 
party of the usurper to be too strong to render an immediate disclosure pru- 
dent, he preserved his incognito, and soon became known in Cairo as the 
wealthiest of her merchants ; nor did it excite any surprise when he an- 
nounced his pious intention of devoting a portion of his gains to the erection 
of a spacious mosque. The work proceeded rapidly under the spur of the 
great merchant’s gold, and, on its completion, he solicited the honour of the 
Sultan’s presence at the’ceremony of naming it. Anticipating the gratifica- 
tion of hearing his own name bestowed upon it, the usurper accepted the 
invitation, and at the appointed hour, the building was filled by him and his 
most attached adherents. The ceremonies had duly proceeded to the time 
when it became necessary to give the name. The chief Moolah, turning to 
the supposed merchant, inquired what should be its name? ‘Call it,’’ he 
replied, *‘ the mosque of Sultan Hassan.” All started at the mention of this 
name; and the questioner, as though not believing he could have heard 
aright, or to afford an opportunity of correcting what might be a mistake, 
repeated his demand. ‘Call it,”’ again cried he, ‘ the mosque of me, Sul- 
tan Hassan ;” and throwing off his disguise, the legitimate Sultan stood 


revealed before his traitorous servant. He had no time for reflection: 
simultaneously with the discovery, numerous trap-doors, leading to extensive 
vaults which had been prepared for the purpose, were flung open, and a mul- 
titude of armed men issuing from them, terminated at once the reign and 
life of the usuvrper. His followers were mingled in the slaughter, and Sultan 
Hassan was once more in possession of the throne of his fathers. 
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On to Greece,—to Marathon. 


Wet, cold, and hungry, we were glad to procure quarters for the night in 
a miserable sort of farm-house, belonging, as I understood, to some pro- 
prietor who paid it an occasional visit, but which at that time was only occu- 
pied by some agricultural labourers and their families, who seemed to be ina 
wretched state of poverty. They allowed us to occupy the best room as our 
sleeping-chamber ; and as it contained two couches and some blankets, we 
had no cause to complain of our fortune in that respect. In a sort of kitchen 
they made up a tolerably good fire ; sitting down on the ground by which 
we soon managed to dryour clothes. We were nolonger wet and cold, but 
we were still hungry ; and our hosts positively assured us they had nothing 
to give us toeat. I believe they spoke truth; for neither the inquisitorial 
researches of our formidable guide, nor the extravagant price which we 
professed ourselves willing to pay for any thing in the shape of food, 
succeeded, even after much delay and a visit to several other cottages 
in the neighbourhood, in producing aught beside a few eggs and a crust of 
exceedingly hard black bread. The eggs, and a frying~pan, the only culi- 
nary utensil in the house, were at length-placed before me, with an intima- 
tion, that after all, they could not be dressed “as there was no fat.”’ “‘ Never 
mind,” I replied, ‘I can fry them in water.”’ Upon this announcement, 
they gathered round with eager curiosity, while I proceeded with the air of 
a chemical lecturer to demonstrate experimentally the trath of my assertion. 
Of course the eggs were well poached, and speedily devoured by my com- 
panion and myself. After which I retired to my couch, with the gratifica- 
tion of having acquired some renown on the field of Marathon, and con- 
ferred a lasting benefit on the Greeks. I should mention, that they indicated 
their delight and gratitude by producing an earthen bottle of wine; which 
I applied to my mouth, thinking it could not possibly contain any thing so 
unpalatable as not to be endured in the absence of better potations. Alas! 
I was mistaken ; it was an acid vinous solution of resin. As soon as] was 
sufficiently recovered from the effects of the taste to make inquiries, I dis- 
covered that the Greek peasants are in the habit of putting the resin of the 
fir-tree into their wine, “‘ to keep it,” or, as I would rather say, to render it 
not worth keeping. 

Not even the consideration that my sufferings from this vile custom had 
furnished me with a practical explanation of the fact of the fir being sacred 
to Bacchus, and the top of his thyrsus being decorated with a fir-cone, was 
sufficient to console me for the mode in which that mythological lesson was 
conveyed. 


We have been characterizing Mr. Baynes as an enthusiast; not 
that he dealsin mouthfuls of swollen terms, or takes to the breath- 
blowing system. It is in the attitude and the innate feeling that we 
discover his classical love. 


I believe that, in the opinion of my guide, my “ trance” [at Marathon] 
endured for a longer time than his experience taught him was usual on such 
occasions ; and when he beheld me gather my hatful of the wild flowers 
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which grew on the sides of the little mount, he looked as though, had he 
been conversant with the writings of Peter Pindar, he would have ex- 
claimed— 
‘Alas! poor gentleman, I’m sorry for ye, 
And pity much your upper story.” 


If such were his conclusions, they must have received complete confirmation 
when on our road home. Ere I could discern any part of Athens, and while 
we were yet at some distance from it, I beheld, standing as it were in the 
sky, a magnificent temple: I uttered an exclamation of surprise—The Par- 
thenon! The effect surpassed anything I had ever witnessed of architectural 
grandeur ; and by a sort of instinctive movement I uncovered my head. 
The intervening country was of such’a nature as exactly to hide the rock of 
the Acropolis, and leave the temple only visible. An ancient worshiper of 
Jove, under similar circumstances, might have been pardoned for believing 
that the clouds which conceal his habitation from mortal sight were for a 
while withdrawn, so as to afford him a glimpse of the “ palace of the gods.” 
Advancing a little farther, we came in sight of the rock of the Acropolis ; 
and the illusive effect was dissipated. 


Our last paragraph of all contains an anecdote which the Rambler 
has introduced as an argument in favour of the modern Greek pro- 
nunciation, against the assumptions of scholars. On this question, 
he appears to us as in other instances to be hasty. 


I had often heard the word “ polufloisboio” adduced as an instance of 
‘sound echoing to the sense,” and thereby furnishing a presumptive argu- 
ment in favour of the sound being the true one. It is supposed to convey 
the idea of the hoarse and majestic roar of the loud surge as it thunders upon 
the coast. JI was much amused, therefore, to hear an eminent Greek scho- 
lar, with whom I had the good fortune to be imprisoned in the qnarantine at 
Syra, say, as we were together watching the little ripples, as they just kissed, 
with a hissing murmur, the rock on which we stood, “1 wonder how any one 
who hears that sound can doubt we are right in saying “‘ polifleésveéo ;” every 
“wave says fleesveso.” I laughed, and alluded to the use made of the same 
word by the holders of the contrary opinions. ‘ Oh,” he rejoined, “ that 
can scarcely be; Homer never heard or saw such a sea as you are describing ; 
his ideas were all taken from the Mediterranean, the voice of which is 
almost ever as we now hear it.” 


The volume contains wood-cuts, the most curious of them illus- 
trating the remains in the Island and Cave of Elephanta. 
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Art. XII.—TZhe Juryman’s Legal Hand-Book and Manual of Com- 
mon Law. By ‘THomas H. Cornisn, Esq., of Gray’s Inn, 
Barrister-at-law. Longman. 


In his preface, Mr. Cornish says, “‘ I have compiled this diminutive 
expositor with a view to the better understanding, especially by 
jurymen in general, of the laws which regulate the most admirable 
of all our time-honoured institutions, Zrial by Jury * * * 
In the absence of a work of this kind, it occurred to me, that an at- 
tempt to supply a compact digest of those laws, which—in a familiar 
manner, and at a small charge—should furnish both the juror and 
general reader with a sufficient knowledge of the late Consolidating 
Act relating to juries; together with the several enactments which, 
in a measure, still influence the unrepealed law, might, possibly, 
be followed by an expression of approbation.” These two sentences 
will serve to convey some idea of the purpose and substance of the 
Juryman’s Hand-Book. But neither the title-page nor the prefatory 
matter indicates completely the character of the work; nor will any 
person be very ready to look for entertainment and amusing informa- 
tion in a book addressing itself to legal topics and to practices in 
courts of law. The factis, however, that while this manual contains 
much that every juror ought to know, and to make the subject of 
precise information, it also presents to the general reader many things 
that will engagingly impress the mind. The fields traversed by Mr. 
Cornish are far wider than will be expected; his gatherings-in far 
richer than mere technicalities, dry enactments, or condensed accounts 
of the origin and growth of legal institutions; and his tone far loftier 
than that of a close expositor. We hesitate not to pronounce the 
work to be one that teems with moral sentiment, and to have every- 
where stamped upon it the strength of an ardently beneficent spirit. 

The book is remarkable in the respect mentioned. We would 
naturally expect in it such information and direction as will equip a 
juryman for the discharge of one of the gravest duties that can be 
performed. But few will look for, at the same time, an attractive 
recognition and exposition of the foundation and the safeguards of 
virtue, as well as the sources whence all sound laws spring. Who 
would imagine that Mr. Cornish, on anoccasion like this, would enlist 
the aid of Confucius, or illustrate the doctrines current in West- 
minster Hall, with instances and passages found in classical writers, 
so as to affect the heart while the head is filled? ~ 

There is here a religious tone of teaching, a cordial sympathy with 
the good and the beautiful, a cast of feeling and knowledge quite 
characteristic, yet happily employed, affording an example of how 
much an original and earnest mind can make of a barren, a reluctant, 
and a forbidding subject. If the remarks we have offered be perti- 
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nent antl well-grounded, nothing short of specimens of the work can 
vive to our readers a just idea of its quality and merits. We there- 
fore have pleasure in quoting as follow, passages which, as we have 
hinted, would not be looked for under the title of the volume, but 
which are opportune and appropriate. Were, for example, the sen- 
timents in the morsel which we first of all cite, universally in- 
culcated and acted upon, how superior would be our juries, and how 
seldom the occasion for the exercise of their functions :— 


The happy fire-side of the Christian mother, especially when she is there 
surrounded by duteous children, by kindred and neighbours, affords per- 
haps, one of the most affecting pictures that the artist could paint, with a 
view to produce in us all a pure veneration for female excellence, and a holy 
admiration of woman’s exalted character and active virtues. Here, in the 
mingling of fond relations and trusty friends, is generally found the habita- 
tions of love and joy, of peace and contentment. 

It is in the homes of men that the child is ranged into his caste, whether 
noble or mean: there the seed of his whole life issown. Schools may de- 
velope his powers, and instruct his mind; they may put ‘‘ sharps,” and 
‘* flats” before his abilities; the general tone of his daily life will more or 
less remain true to his first nursery and the nature of his primitive home. + 

The first training of the soul for heaven is said to be a maternal office. 
The mother it is who presides over those home virtues, the cultivation or 
neglect of which in the first ages of life often gives a right or a wrong bias 
to its after years. In this ‘‘ homely court’ let our virtuous English mothers 
preside with undiminished solicitude and untiring perseverance. Even when 
adverse circumstances occur—and against such neither anxious foresight nor 
watchful piety can always guard —the pious mother should not relax her en- 
deavours ; should not suffer her faith to fail. Her duty is not more 
imperative in its principle than encouraging in its performance. She is 
animated by a conviction founded upon experience, that a heart is seldom 
so reprobate, as to throw from it the old forms and close-knit habits of filial 
piety. Indeed, generally speaking, “‘ character” is formed by maternal in- 
fluence,—an influence whose importance is incalculable. It is the earliest ; 
it is the most natural ; it strikes deepest root. Years of active engagement 
in a busy world may for a time choke its growth; it has, however, a vitality, 
which, when called into action by sickness, or sorrow, or approaching death, 
and fostered by the dew of God’s blessing, blossoms and gives fruit, even 
‘fruit unto holiness, the end whereof is everlasting life.’’ 

The fire-side home of childhood !—childhood itself, and the very name 
of “ Father.’’ Yes, childhood itself is like a mirror, catching and reflecting 
images from all around it. Forget we not, that an impious or profane thought, 
uttered by a parent’s lip, may operate on the. young heart like a careless 


spray of water thrown upon polished steel, staining it with rust, which no 
after scouring can efface. 


Upon the subject of oaths Mr. Cornish is impressive and discrimina- 
tive to a degree that may be said to be commensurate with its im- 
portance and solemnity. It is manifest that he has not only ran- 
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affirmation under the sanction of religion.’ 
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sacked the best authorities who have written on the theme, but that 
he has made it one of deliberate study, and in the most proper frame 
of spirit, impelled and guided by the light of God’s word. We cite 
portions of his pages on this topic. 


All the definitions which I have been able to examine, may conveniently 
be arranged under two heads: first, such as contain no expressed impre- 
cation; and, secondly, such as embrace, in more or less explicit language, 
an imprecatory clause. 

Before we adopt or reject any one of those definitions, or substitute any 
other of our own, I am desirous of soliciting the reader’s attention to one or 
two observations on a question which appears to me to be of prime import- 
ance ; and yet, to have been often regarded in a mistaken point of view. 

I cannot but consider it in itself an erroneous supposition, and a cause of 
practical mischief, to consider either that God will become a witness of our 
words in consequence of our calling Him to witness them, or that His judg- 
ment will fall upon us in consequence of our invoking it. This error, it is to 
be feared, derives much countenance and encouragement from our present 
practice, and the language which we usually employ. The only true state 
of the case is altogether opposed to this supposition: and we ought habi- 
tually to impress upon ourselves and others, that God is and must be a wit- 
ness of all we do and say, without our appealing to Him to become so, and - 
that He will punish falsehood and wrong, without any invocation on His 
vengeance made by ourselves. He does not need us to draw His attention 
to our words, or to the secrets of our hearts. He does not need our permis- 
sion to punish, should we dare to utter with our lips what our conscience 
knows to be wrong. 

The object of the form of adjuration should be to point out this; to show 
that we are not calling the attention of God to man, but the attention of man 
to God; that we are not calling upon him to punish the wrong-doers, but on 
man to remember that He will. 

On these principles (which will probably approve themselves to most per- 
sons,) if it be deemed necessary to fix upon a precise definition, I must 
exclude from mine whatever would imply more on the part of the juror than 
a pledge, that he is speaking under a solemn sense of the presence of the 
Deity, the witness of our words and actions, the moral Governor of the 
world, the Judge of mankind, and the just avenger of falsehood and wrong. 

It was on similar principles, that the early Christians used to say, ‘‘ What- 
ever we affirm, we do so as in the presence of God; and that, to us Christ- 
ians, is the most solemn oath. 


Mr. Cornish cites a variety of definitions of an oath, directly im- 
precatory, indirectly so, and also of such as avoid what he considers 
to be a practical mishief. He says— 


We shall find many definitions of an oath which imply nothing of direct 
imprecation, both among Christian and heathen writers. Cicero calls it ‘* an 
’ Gregory of Nazianzen, defines 
it to be ‘‘ a solemn affirmation of the truth, as in the presence of God.” 
The author of Fleta seems to have embraced in his view, those corrupt 
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modes of swearing by other attestations than bya direct appeal to God him- 
self, which disgraced Christendom too long, and unhappily, have not yet 
ceased to be its shame ;—“ an oath is an affirmation, or negation on some 
point, confirmed by the attestation of a holy thing.” This corresponds very 
closely with the authorized definition at the present time in Spain. ‘“‘ An 
oath is an attestation, or affirmation, on any subject, by the name of God, 
and some sacred thing. And no one ought to swear by heaven or earth, 
nor by any creature ;—by nought except what is holy and saered.” Dr. 
Sanderson, in his Lectures before the University of Oxford, professing to 
supply its full definition, says, ‘‘an oath is a religious act, in which, to 
establish a point in doubt, God is involved as a witness.” Dr. Johnson 
describes an oath to be “an affirmation, negation, or promise, corroborated 
by the attestation of the Supreme Being.” Voet, in his notes on the Pan- 
dects, defines it tobe “a religious affirmation of the truth, or an invoca- 
tion of the name of God in witness of the truth ;” and our celebrated Coke 
defines it thus: ‘‘ An oath is an affirmation or den‘al by any Christian of 
any thing lawful and honest before one or more that hath lawful authority 


for advancement of truth and right, calling upon God to witness that his 
testimony is true.” 


Many of our readers perhaps will find in our next extract some- 


thing that is new and striking with regard to the lawfulness of an 
oath: 


I have alleged our Saviour’s example when adjured by the High-Priest, 
as decisive, establishing beyond further dispute the lawfulness of an oath to 
Christians. The interpretation of the passage in the gospel (St. Matt. 
xxvi. 63,) which I have deemed the only sound interpretation, represents 
our Lord as having taken a judicial oath before the constituted authorities 
of his country. A doubt has been suggested on the correctness of that 
interpretation. The other arguments brought forward would, I think, inde- 
pendently of this, satisfactorily establish the legality of an oath. But this 
argument, if it be sound and unassailable itself, is so entirely conclusive, 
admitting of no appeal, that I felt anxious to put my reader, in possession of 
the nature of the evidence, and the result of my inquiries, which, I confess, 
have left no doubt whatever in my own mind on the subject. 

The question, and I believe the only question, is this, Did the High-Priest, 
when he addressed our Saviour, actually administer an oath to him, agree- 
ably to the laws and customs of the Jews? Or did he merely call upon him 
(urging the strongest motive to compliance, even his reverence for the living 
God,) to make an answer aye or no to his question. This is, I believe, the 
only alternative. 

The Greek word which our translation renders by the word of Latin 
origin, ‘‘ [ adjure thee,” and which I have considered in the text as equivo- 
lent to the English expression, “‘I call ‘upon thee upon oath,” does not 
occur in any other passage of the New Testament. 


The following are specimens of striking points or facts pithily put : 
Antiquity of Judges going Circuit :— 
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It is not, perhaps, generally known, at how remote a period this practice 
prevailed ; but on consulting 1 Samuél, vii. 16, we find this extraordinary 
confirmation :—‘‘ And he (Samuel) went from year to year in circuit to 
Bethel, and Gilgal, and Mizpeh, and judged Israel in all those places. 


Preservation of Magna Charta :— 


Sir R. Cotton, while collecting his literary treasures, being one day at his 
tailor’s, discovered that the man held in his hand, ready to be cut up for 
measures, the original Magna Charta, with all its appendages of seals and 
signatures. He bought this singular curiosity for a trifle, and recovered in 
this manner what had long been given over for lost. 


Something worth knowing: unstamped letters cannot be read as 
evidence in courts of law :— 


The postage-stamp attached to an envelope in which a letter is merely en- 
closed, will not qualify that letter to be read as ‘‘ Evidence” in a court of 


law, the postage-stamp being required to be attached to the letter or cor- 
respondence itself. 


Mr. Cornish’s Hand-book abounds with sententious dicta; the 
gems of thought and expression are so plentiful that the reader’s 
mind is in every page agreeably arrested; and thus the Guide is 
closely and profitably followed wherever he wishes to lead you. 
Many of his gatherings have a quaint or sly humour that amuses while 
he instructs. ‘Take afew samples. Here is a lesson to talkers :— 


This rule should be observed in all conversation—that men should not 
talk to please themselves, but those that hear them. This would make them 
consider, whether what they speak be worth hearing; whether there be 
either wit or sense in what they are about to say ; and whether it be adapted 
to the time, the place where, and the person to whom it is spoken. 


Again :— 


The common fluency of speech in many men, and most women, is owing 
to a scarcity of matter and a scarcity of words ; for whoever is a master of 
language, and has a mind full of ideas, will be apt in speaking to hesitate 
upon the choice of both; whereas common speakers have only one set of 
ideas, and one set of words to clothe them i in, and these are always ready at 


the mouth ; so people come faster out of a church when it is almost empty, 
than when a crowd is at the door. 


We have heard it alleged that much talk is conducive to the health 
of sedentary people, inasmuch as it affords an active exercise; and 
that hence it is that so many women of in-door habits attain toa green 
old age. Mr. Cornish must therefore be indulgent, at least to the 
sex, remembering too that if bereft of tongue, the fair are defence- 
less. Nay, it is clear that our author is woman’s considerate cham- 
pion, and that he regards her presence and influence as indispen- 
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sable to the taming of the bear man, and to the steadfastness of his 
allegiance to constituted authorities. Mr. Cornish’s gallantry is 
evidenced by the zest with which he quotes Behrengius:— 


. Behrengius, in his ‘‘ Institutes of Natural and Political Law,” gives it his 
opinion, that men who remained unmarried after forty, should be placed 
under guardianship by the Government. ‘‘ They are guilty,’’ says he, ‘‘ of 
a species of treason, and show so little regard to the good of their country, 
that they are not tobe trusted. Besides, they are so ignorant, or so in- 
different, with regard to their own happiness, that it may be doubted if 
they have the entire use of their reason. 


We cite in conclusion two or three sentences of a graver cast, and 
breathing a sound liberality well adapted to the times in which we 
live. First, with regard to religious sects :— 


Sects, in many points, are beneficial to religion. As the members of each 
are critics of the doctrine and practice of all the rest, a species of mutual 
responsibility is created, by which all (though it is a truth few are willing to 
own) are in some degree controlled. Many excesses are prevented by the 
dread of active malevolence and honest indignation, strengthened by the 
spirit of religious partizanship. Sectarianism has done for Protestantism 
what Monasticism did for Popery—has kept it alive, and extended it. 


British freedom and the British heart. 


British freedom is civil and religious liberty, unrestrained by any undue 
stretch of ministerial authority. This is a sweet and holy attribute of a holy 
and, for the most part, sensible people, whence the heart of the nation comes ; 
and it must appear to what most awful obligations and duty are held those 
from whom this heart takes it texture and shape :—our queen, our princes 
of the blood royal, all who wear the badge of office or honour; all priests, 
judges, senators, pleaders, interpreters of the law ; all instructors of youth, 
all seminaries of education, all parents, all learned men, all professors of 
science and art, all teachers of manners, upon them depend the fashions of 
a nation’s heart; by them it is to be chastened, refined, and purified; by 
them is the state to lose the character and title of the beast of prey; by them 
are the iron scales to fall off, and a skin of youth, beauty, freshness, and 
ye to come upon it; by them it is to be made so tame and gentle, as that 

** stripling youth” may lead it with safety and honour. 


The true and main support of governments and society. 


Governments depend far more than is generally supposed upon the opinion 
of the people, and the spirit and the age of the nation. It sometimes hap- 
pens that a “‘ gigantic mind”’ possesses supreme power, and rises superior te 
the age in which he is born; such was Alfred in England and Peter in 
Russia ; but such instances are very rare; and, in general, it is neither 
amongst sovereigns nor the higher classes of society that the great imrprovers 
or benefactors of mankind are to be found. 
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We have not deemed it necessary to distinguish what is properly 
Mr. Cornish’s own matter, and what are the borrowed and com- 
piled parts in any of our extracts. Neither have we gone into the 
particular directions on any one point of practice and law relative to 
the duties of jurymen. ‘These directions, we presume, are correct in 
law. They are, at any rate, perspicuous and plain; the digest being 
also compact yet precise. Nowhere does the compiler pretend to 
philosophical analysis, although as we have seen, he speculates upon 
certain occasions, seldom losing an opportunity to inculcate a moral 
principle, or to suggest such an improvement as the scope of the little 
work affords. 

In relation to one subject particularly—viz., that of Grand Juries, 
we think Mr. Cornish would do well, in the future editions of his 
manual, to turn his attention with some degree of decidedness with 
regard to the benefits or the reverse connected with this branch of 
our legal institutions. It is not, certainly, absolutely necessary, in 
a work for the general reader of the present kind, that the author 
should philosophize and speculate, or be disquisitional to any extent. 
Still, considering the somewhat erratic tendencies of our barrister, 
the grasp of his mind, and the opportunity of addressing himself to 
numerous readers, it might not be amiss to discuss the “point men- 
tioned, and thus, perhaps, lead to a wholesome change in legal 

ractice. . 

An Edinburgh Reviewer many years ago handled this subject with 
great ability, and, to our thinking, to excellent purpose, in the follow- 
ing manner: :—The use of a grand jury, many would say, was to find 
an indictment before a man, suspected merely of guilt, should be 
subjected to the hardship of imprisonment at the discretion of an in- 
dividual. Now, we might argue, that instead of it being an advan- 
tage to save an innocent man from the hardship of a public trial, it 
is a cruel denial, after he has been publicly accused; and that the 
first thing to be desired is a searching investigation in an open court, 
if conducted in a modeas little troublesome and expensive as it ought 
to be. But to pass from this view, it is remarked that at a period 
when trials came round only once in seven years, and when the powers 
of law were wielded by fierce, impatient, and arbitrary barons, or 
the ministers of an arbitrary king, a security like that furnished b 
a grand jury against the hardship of imprisonment, of any length up 
to seven years, was of no light importance. Since, however, the 
Act of the 2d of Philip and Mary, c. 30, which conferred on 
justices of the peace the power of imprisoning before trial, the grand 
jury which now sits only at the time when the court sits, at which 
the alleged offence may be tried, has evidently lost all power to save 
any man from the evil mentioned, and seems really to serve no pur- 
pose whatsoever, but that of furnishing to actual delinquents an ad- 
ditional chance of escape. The court ‘appointed to try the man in 
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the best way, is ready to try him. Then, why try him twice, first 
in a bad and insufficient way, and only after that in a good and finad 


Wa . 

It is well said by the Reviewer that a Grand Jury must do one of 
two things : it must send a man to trial or discharge him; it must 
find a true bill, or the contrary. In all cases in which it sends the 
man to his trial, it does neither good nor evil; for the man is tried 
and sustains the consequences of his trial exactly as if no such thing 
asa grand jury had been in existence. In the cases where the grand 
jury discharge, the man must be either innocent or guilty: if inno- 
cent, the grand jury is useless again; for in a very short space the 
man would have received the same discharge from the court that 
would have tried him. The only case therefore in which a grand 
jury can do anything which would not be done without it, is the case 
in which it discharges a man really guilty, whose guilt would have 
been ascertained by the court. There is only one case then in which 
it can be anything but useless, and that is when it is purely 
mischievous. 

The open trial by equals indifferently chosen, where the law is 
publicly laid down on both sides by a responsible judge, and the fact 
decided by a full hearing of the evidence on both sides, is beyond all 
doubt one of the best and noblest securities for all the rights of social 
man. No wonder then that the word jury isso musical to English 
ears. But the generous institution here characterized corresponds 
in no single feature with that anomalous excrescence attached to 
courts of Criminal Law in England under the name of Grand Jury, 
—that is, not an open, but a secret tribunal. The accused has no 
voice in its formation, no challenge against his worst enemy, who may 
possibly direct its unwitnessed deliberations. The legal points that 
may arise are clandestinely debated and decided, without the assist- 
ance of any known minister of the law. In their private chamber, 
the grand jury hear the testimony on behalf of the accusation only, 
subject to no cross-examination or contradiction. In a spirit directly 
hostile to the most fondly cherished principles,of English law, every- 
thing takes place with closed doors, and in the absence of the party 
most interested in the issue. Finally, as if to complete the contrast, 
the verdict need not be unanimous, or even the opinion of two-thirds, 
for a bare majority, twelve to eleven, is sufficient either to put the 
party on his trial, or to stifle the most important investigation. 

The books leave the duties of grand juries extremely indefinite. 
The judge often exhorts them not to try the cases that come up 
stairs to them, but merely to inquire whether there is ground for ul- 
terior inquiry. Yet they present upon their oaths positively that 4 
stole the goods of B. &c.; and Lord Somers wrote a tract to prove 
that they were bound to sift minutely the whole evidence before they 
could be justified in returning a true bill. The effect and use of 
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their functions it is still more difficult to collect. When they find 
the bill, they only express the opinion already adopted and acted on 
by the committing magistrate, after a much more satisfactory pro- 
ceeding. Is not this superfluous? They can hardly clear the sus- 
pected character, but may do irreparable injury to public justice. 

It would often serve an important purpose were grand juries dis- 
pensed with, were it merely for lightening the burden of attendance 
of witnesses as well as jurors. But a more serious point for con- 
sideration, is the facility of escape afforded by this stage. The many - 
accidents that may conspire in favour of the criminal,—in themselves 
a great inconvenience,—furnish an excuse for the corrupt com- 
promises that are daily defeating justice. Witnesses are not at hand 
when called; the stolen goods have been mistakenly conveyed to the 
wrong place ; the persons upon whose evidence the jury are to find 
a verdict are plied with liquor, and forget all the material cireum- 
stances which they disclosed to the magistrate. The effect must be an 
encouragement to crime; for “no bills found,” and “ not prosecuted” 
may atall times be the return, amounting to a considerable percentage 
out of anumber of committals. 

Before dismissing the Juryman’s Hand-Book, we have to state, that 
itis in appropriate terms dedicated ‘‘ by especial permission,” to Lord 
Denman, who has felt himself called on to acknowledge the honour 
in language complimentary to the author, and becoming the Chief 
Justice of the Queen’s Bench. His Lordship has said not merely 
that he has detected no error in the work, but declares that it ap- 
pears to him ‘“‘very likely to diffuse, not only valuable knowledge 
among the middle classes, but to inspire them with sentiments of 
justice and humanity highly conducive to the general advantage and 
happiness.” In these words, feelings and principles are evinced 
worthy of the person who has uttered them, of his exalted station as 
a judge, and of him who in an Inaugural Discourse pronounced on 
the occasion of opening the theatre of the City of London Literary 
and Scientific Institution, in Aldersgate Street, April 24th, 1828, 
while Common-Sergeant of London, used towards the close of the 
address, the language which we are about to quote. He stated that 
he spoke to men of the order from which both Lawyers and Jurors 
are taken :— | 


‘‘To this class,” said he, “‘to whose advantage your exertions have been 
devoted, belongs the profession of the law—a profession so much inter- 
woven in all the affairs of men, and on whose integrity such absolute reliance 
must be placed, that in them the elevation of character produced by literary 
habits is a positive gain to the public. From the same class also those juries 
are drawn, who form the only real safeguard of all our rights. The truth 
can never be too often repeated. But if juries are deficient either in in- 
telligence or independence, if their minds are unenlightened, or their spirit 
servile, farewell to the blessings of that boasted ordinance ! it will then be, 
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as it has often already been, but an engine for effecting crooked designs, and 
a cloak for disguising them! Farewell to the hopes of legal and judicial re- 
formation ; of short, and cheap, and simple methods of procedure, which, it is 
now apparent can only be expected from the practical good sense of a vigi- 
lant, a well-informed, and a considerate public.” 








Art. XII1.—Turning and Mechanical Manipulation. By CHARLEs 
HoutrzaPFrFEL, Associate of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 


&c. Published for the Author by Holtzapffel and Co. 


WE return to this curious and elaborate work, in order to place 
before our readers some few passages of its contents, and to support 
the opinion when we pronounce the subject of the book to be one 
of far greater compass, and to be filled up with a far greater variety 
of interesting particulars, than the uninitiated into its realm and its 
mysteries can have ever imagined. Not only the art but the litera- 
ture of Turning, presents arich abundance. And yet we are led to 
believe that Mr. Holtzapffel’s publication will supply a want, as a 
general treatise, at least for the guidance of the amateur, and even 
for the instruction of the professional manipulator; the preceding 
works of highest authority being necessarily deficient in reference 
to the present state of the art, and the science that bears upon its 
advancement. 

The greatest difficulty, says the author, that he has encountered 
in his task, has been that of selection and arrangement, where the 
field is so broad as to embrace an immense number of materials, and 
which are often vastly dissimilar. The difficulty, however, has been 
‘in a great measure obviated by the division of the work, not only 
into five volumes, each volume treating of parts of the subject that 
are broadly distinguished, but by carrying out the plan in the sub- 
division of the volumes into chapters, which may be considered 
severally to include all that was deemed necessary to be stated upon 
the respective subjects. | 

It will not be expected that persons in our situation, and who 
neither lay claim to the taste of the amateur, nor the knowledge of 
the professional artist, can enter critically into the merits of the 
volume before us, ordo more than express a judgment with regard 
to the manner in which the author appears to have followed up the 
conception and plan of the work, in the process of execution. Still, 
without going beyond our depth among the technicalities of the sub- 
ject, it is clear that these must be numerous where so many tools 
are employed, as well as such a variety of materials, derived from 
the several kingdoms of nature,—vegetable, mineral, and animal. 

Well, then, the general reader will find no difficulty in going 


along with our anthor, so far as this first volume extends. But, 
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what is not less requisite than perspicuity, he will experience the 
satisfaction of a mind conscious of being improved, and the delight 
accompanying the imagination when it finds itself introduced to new 
regions of beauty and tasteful exercise. 

In the Introductory Chapter, Mr. Holtzapffel very happily opens 
up to the general reader the scope of the turner’s art, as well as 
the principles, mathematically speaking, upon which it is founded ; 
the circle, the best defined, the most symmetrical of all figures, and 
the most easily described with accuracy, being the form in some one 
of its endless modifications which the lathe produces, and from solid 
materials of every sort. | 

Although Turning constitutes the basis of the present work, yet 
the various mechanical arts associated with it, or derived from it, 
naturally form collateral branches of comment and inquiry; while the 
importance of the lathe towards the promotion of the useful arts, of 
science, and of the elegancies of human life, are pleasantly and com- 
prehensively indicated in the passage which we here. quote :— 


The art of turning must be admitted to be an auxiliary of great import- 
ance in the economy of mankind, as to it we are more or less indebted for 
nearly all “the component parts of the machines and instruments which are 
conducive in a thousand ways to the support and clothing of the person, and 
the advancement of the mind. 

How, for instance, could the engines which are now habitually and almost 
universally employed, in converting the numerous raw products of the earth 
to our most urgent, as well as to our most refined necessities and pleasures, 
exist, in the absence of the tools indispensably required for the accurate pro- 
duction of the circular parts, that enter so largely and in so important a 
manner, into their respective structures. 

How again could we, without the lathe, possess another machine in which 
the circle abounds, namely the steam engine? which like an obedient auto- 
maton endowed with power and endurance almost unlimited, is equally subser- 
vient, either in converting the raw materials into their manufactured pro- 
ducts, or in transporting them, in either state, across the ocean or over the 
surface of the earth, along with the individuals, through whose energies they 
have been coilected, transformed, and distributed. 

Nor amongst our obligations to the mechanical arts, is that the least which 
is afforded by them in the cause of science, the delicate apparatus for pursuing 
which is due to the skill of the mechanist, whose instruments enable us to 
discover, and likewise to measure the planetary orbs, or to inspect in the 
cabinet the wonderful particles of the world we inhabit, and by means of which 
we find our earth to be teeming with creation, exquisite in symmetry, and beau- 
tifully adapted to the purposes of organic life; indeed, in whatever direction, 
and with whatever purpose the man of science may look, prospects of simi- 
lar grandeur, and of equal wonder, still open in endless succession to repay 
the labour ofresearch, an effort wherein the instruments (due in great mea: 
sure to the turner’s skill,) are only secondary in importance to man’s own 
mental faculties, 
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How largely, also, do the circle and its many combinations enter into the 
elegancies and ornaments of life: more particularly on the useful and indis- 
pensable creations of taste and fancy obtained from the wheel of the manu- 
facturer of pottery and porcelain; and more or less so in all the arts of design 
and embellishment, whether applied to the useful and agreeable purpose of 
ornamenting the costume of nations; assisting towards the prosecution of 
the art of engraving; or in that most important of engines the printing-ma- 
chine, which disseminates in millions of channels, the thoughts and specula- 
tions of the human mind; throughout all of which, the turner’s primary 
element, the circle, is equally pervading and indispensable. 


These numerous and highly-important results, our author goes 
on to observe, are in most cases greatly, and in others exclusively, 
indebted for their formation “to an instrument based upon the law 
of rotatory motion (one of the most simple, though perfect, yet dis- 
covered), the turning-lathe.” Can it then be demanding too much, 
when there is claimed for the lathe the character of being the 
primary machine, or when it is called the “engine of civilization ?” 
Certainly Mr. H. has warrant for saying, that the extension of its 
employment in the higher and more important branches of manu- 
factures and art, especially in Great Britain, coupled with the latent 
perseverance and industry of those who have developed its powers, 
have wonderfully aided in elevating our country to its eminence 
among nations. 

The first volume (other four volumes are promised, each to be 
complete in itself) relates principally to the materials for turning 
and the mechanical arts therewith connected. It includes, also, 
their choice, treatment in the way of preparation for the lathe, and 
their employment in various distinct branches of art, which do not 
in general require the use of tools with cutting edges, 

The materials upon which the turner manipulates are thus gene- 
rally indicated :—‘* We obtain from the vegetable kingdom an exten- 
sive variety of woods of different characters, colours, and degrees of 
hardness, and also a few other substances. The most costly and 
beautiful products of the animal kingdom are the tusks of the ele- 
phant, the tortoise and the pearl shells; but the horns, hoofs, and 
some of the bones of the ox, buffalo, and other animals, are also 
extensively used for more common purposes. From the mineral 
kingdom are obtained many substances which are used in their 
natural states, and also the important products of the metallic ores.” 


Now, from this general glance, how large does the subject of the: 


present work begin to appear, when merely the materials to be 
worked upon are considered! To treat that subject in the way that 
it is done in the pages before us, must have made heavy demands, 
not only upon the practical knowledge but the scientific studies of 
the author. 

Let us look into one of the chapters relating to the first-men- 
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tioned kingdom of nature, viz. the vegetable, for a specimen of the 
information here disclosed, and also of the curious points of the 
subject. The chapters to which we allude treats of the “ Ornamen- 
tal Characters of Woods,” fibre or grain, knots, §c. We cite several 
paragraphs from this section of the volume :— 


It is by some supposed that the root of a tree is divided into about as 
many parts or subdivisions as there are branches, and, that speaking gene- 
rally, the roots spread around the same under ground, to about the same dis- 
tance as the branches wave above; the little germs or knots from which they 
proceed being in the one case distributed throughout the length of the stem 
of the tree, and in the other crowded together in the shorter portion buried 
in the earth. 

If this be true, we have a sufficient reason for the beautiful but gnarled 


character of the roots of trees when they are cut up for the arts; many a 


block of the root of the walnut-tree, thus made up of small knots and curls, 
that was intended for the stock of a fowling-piece, has been cut into veneers 
and arranged in angular pieces to form the circular picture of a table, and 
few of this natural kind will be found more beautiful. The roots of many 
trees also display very pretty markings; some are cut into veneers, and 
those of the olive-tree, and others are much used on the continent for making 
snuff-boxes. 

The tops of the pollard trees, such as the red oak, elm, ash, &c., owe their 
beauty to a similar crowding together of the little germs, whence originates 
the numerous shoots which proceed from them after they have been lopped 
off. The burrs or excrescences of the yew, and some other trees, appear to 
rise from a similar cause, apparently the unsuccessful attempt at the forma- 
tion of branches from one individual spot, whence may arise those bosses or 
wens, which almost appear as the result of disease, with fibres surrounding 
them in the most fantastic shapes. Sometimes the burrs occur of immense 
size, so as to yield a large and thick slab of highly ornamental wood of most 
confused and irregular growth: such pieces are highly prized, and are cut 
into thin veneers to be used in cabinet-work. 


It appears extremely clear likewise, that the beautiful East Indian wood, 
ealled both kiabooca and Amboyna, is, in like manner, the excrescence of a 
large timber tree. Its character is very similar to the burr of the yew, but 
its knots are commonly smaller, closer, and the grain or fibre is more silky. 
It has also been supposed to be the base of the cocoa-nut palm, a surmise 
that is hardly to be maintained although the latter may resemble it, as the 
Kiabosca is imported alone from the East Indies, whereas the cocoa-nut 
palm is common and abundant both in the eastern and western hemispheres. 

The bird’s eye maple shows in the finished work the peculiar appearance 
of small dots or ridges, or of little conical projections with a small hollow in 
the centre, (to compare the trivial with the grand, like the summits of moun- 
tains, or the craters of voleanoes,) but without any resemblance to knots, the 
apparent cause of ornament in woods of somewhat similar character, as the 
burrs of the yew and the kiabooca, and the Russian maple (or birch tree, 
&c. ;) this led me to seek a different cause for its formation. 
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On examination, | found the stem of the American bird's-eye maple, 
stripped of its bark, presented little pits or hollows of irregular form, some 
as if made with aconical punch, others ill-defined and flattened like the 
impression of a hob-nail; suspecting these indentations to arise from internal 
spines or points in the bark, a piece of the latter was stripped off from 
another block, when the surmise {was verified by their appearance. The 
layers of the wood being moulded upon these spines, each of their fibres is 
abruptly carved at the respective places, and when cut through by the plane, 
they give, in the tangental slice, the appearance of projections, the same as 
in rose-engine patterns, and the more recent medallic engravings in which 
the closer approximation of the lines at their curvatures, causes those parts 
to be more black, (or shaded,) and produces upon the plane surfaces, the 
appearances of waves and ridges, or of the subject of the medal. 

The short lines observed throughout the maple-wood, betweenthe dots or 
eves, on the edges of the medullary rays, and the same piece of wood when 
examined upon the radial section, exhibits the ordinary silver grain, such as 
we find in the sycamore, (to which family the maple tree belongs,) with a 
very few of the dots, and those displayed in a far less ornamental manner. 


What we have now cited will indicate to the reader that in the 
further prosecution of his work Mr. Holtzapffel finds himself in pos- 
session of a teeming topic—one that offers a multitude of occasions 
for divergence and ample elucidation, as well as when of a more 
direct nature. His elaborate catalogue of the woods commonly used 
in this country in the processes of mechanical manipulation is of itself 
a valuable contribution. Of course, when we follow him into the 
animal kingdom—to a consideration of the chemical difference be- 
tween the component elements of the external and internal parts of 
skeletons, as shells and bones—to a view of the instruments of sus- 
tenance and defence, as. horns, hoofs, nails, claws, teeth, &c., we 
find other fields and riches opening for the exercise of mechanical 
ingenuity, and behold reasons for their various characters and differ- 
ent treatment with tools. 

Our author is necessarily led to speak of the principal chemical 
ingredients of the animal substances in question—of their earthy 


and animal elements —of their comparative tractability, and so 
forth. For example :— 


The pearl shells are less frangible and hard than the porcelanous shells, 
and they admit of being sawn, scraped, and filed, with ordinary tools; but 
they are harsh, scratchy, and disagreeable under the operation. 

The beautiful iridescent appearance of the pearl shells is attributable to 
their laminated structure, which disposes their surfaces in minute furrows, 
that decompose and reflect the light; and owing to this lamellar structure, 
they also admit of being split into leaves, for the handles of knives, counters, 
the purposes in inlaying, &c.; but they are very apt to follow, and even to 
exceed the curvature of the surface, and therefore splitting is not much re- 
sorted to, but the different parts of the shell are selected to suit the several 
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purposes as nearly as possible; and the excess of thickness is removed upon 
the grindstone in preference to risking the loss of both parts in the attempt 
to split them. 


Were we to go forward to the chapters which treat of the ma- 
terials obtained from the mineral kingdom, we should find that the 
diamond alone furnishes many points for curious detail. It does not, 
however, appear necessary that in our desire to recommend the 
volume to amateurs or to mechanical artists, that we should do more 
than exhibit the purpose and spirit of the book, and allow the author 
toindicate its compass and fertility. At the outset we observed that 
the literature of turning was much richer than the uninitiated into 
its secrets can have imagined; nor does our ingenious and industrious 
author fail to supply information on this topic. 

Speaking of, and enumerating, the books that have been published 
on the art of turning, he gives the honour attached to priouity to 
France, the first treatise written exclusively upon the subject being 
a folio volume, entitled, “ Z’ Art de Tourner en Perfection,” by “le 
Pere Charles Plumier (Religieux Minime,)” and printed at Lyons 
in 1701. This author goes so far back as to refer the practice of the 
art to Tubal Cain, who is recorded in sacred writ to have been the 
first worker in metal. Plumier, besides, adverts, we are informed, 
to the great extent to which the art of turning had been practised 
by various persons (gens libres,) as a source of amusing occupation. 
But without pursuing these researches, Mr. Holtzapffel thinks “ it 
may suffice to observe, that sufficient evidence exists that the art of 
turning has been successfully practised during a period of not less 
than two thousand years, although, until a comparatively recent date, 
no description has been given of the methods pursued.” 

Any reader anxious to become acquainted with the curiosities of 
lierature in the domain of turning will do well to consult our 
author’s list of authors. But we think it right to quote part of 
what he has to state with regard to his own exertions as a contri- 
butor to the knowledge of the art, and a promoter of a taste for its 
refinements. He says :— 


The author of these pages has been repeatedly urged, by many amateurs, 
to write a work upon the subject, but by no one more than by his late father, 
in conjunction with whom he made several beginnings ; but the pressure of 
other business has prevented their efforts from arriving at maturity, and the 
delay has been materially lengthened by the difficulty of determining upon 
the most suitable arrangement. The first intention was to have written the 
book as a series of lessons; to have begun with the description of the plain 
or simple lathe, and so to have selected the examples, as to have successively 
described the more important and valuable of those instruments and methods 
which are now used. 

The writer still pursued the same views after the loss of his father, in 
1835, and the work was somewhat advanced on that plan, but ultimately 
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abandoned, as he found the information upon each individual topic would 
then be scattered, difficult of reference, and introduced without any apparent 
order. * * * The great and unintended length to which the pages of 
the. present volume have extended, is to be solely attributed to a constant 
desire to set forth in sufficient detail, the general principles and features of 
the numerous subjects which have been considered. In the fulfilment of this 
_ task, I have been induced very greatly to enlarge upon the original manu- 
script during its passage through the press, by the notice and explanation of 
addittional illustrations, many of which have been indeed acquired during 
that period. 


In a word, Mr. Holtzapffel’s purpose: has been singularly earnest 
and steadfastly’ maintained, and his industry and skill happily 
exerted. In the further prosecution of his subject he will no doubt 
feel and exhibit still more confidence: so that by the time that the 
series of five volumes is completed we shall have a monument of 
intelligence and labour that will establish for the author’s name a 
reputation that will last long after he himself has ceased to take 
- an interest in the affairs of mortal life. 

We, have now only to remark farther, that the present volume, 
whigh is ‘ intended,” as the title-page setteth forth, ‘‘as a work of 
general reference and practical instruction on the lathe, and the 
various mechanical pursuits followed by amateurs,” is illustrated by 
upwards of three hundred woodcuts. 





Art. XIV. 


1. Forest Days: A Romance of Old Times. By G. P. R. James, 
Esq. Saunders and Otley. 


2. The Last of the Barons. By the Author of “ Rienzi.” Saunders 
and Otley. 


These are of the right order of historical novel; the period and 
the scene being identified with the age and land of romance. How 
crowded is the era of our Henries and Edwards,—of the wars of the 
Roses, with the incidents and characters that arouse the imagination 
and address themselves to our ideas of the chivalric and the pictu- 
ns To that period the mind bounds back, and is instantly 
ready to sympathize with it, especially when guided by the magic 


wand of a master of the annals and the costume of the olden time. 
The splendour of baronial halls, the knightly trappings, the embla- 
zonries of armour, the tournament, the sacred fane, and the mystic 
rites of a pompous religion, are among the elements we fondly recog- 
nize and appreciate. 

No period of English history exhibits more startling vicissitudes of 
fortune, or is filled with actors that gave fuller scope to their natural 
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impulses, unchecked and unpglished by. the artificialjties of an intel- - 
lectually cultured age than:that to which each of the two distinguished . 
writers whose latest romance is before us, has on this occasion throw 
himself. ; fe 

‘‘ Forest Days,” as may be anticipated, is a tale of Robin Hood 
and his merry men, whose era is here transferred from that of 
Richard the First to the reign of Henry the Third, when Simon de 
Montfort, Earl of Leicester, with the barons who took part with 
him, stood up against arbitrary authority and the encroachments of 
foreign minions under a weak monarch. But Mr. James is nota 
romancer whose works can be fairly treated by any brief attempt 
to indicate the construction and involutions of his plots; for they 
are so crammed with characters, with vivid scenes, and with awaken- 
ing incident—there are always such a. profusion of beautiful and 
touching sentiment, and so many broad historical views scattered 
amid the hurry and onward march of the story, that it becomes a 
most ungrateful task to report of him in any shorter way than by 
copying out some available passage. 

It would serve no good purpose were a comparison instituted be- 
tween this and others of our indefatigable author’s historical fictions. 
We think that it will abide any such admeasurement, if we art to 
judge by the manner in which the reader is hurried on, of the firm- 
ness of hand maintained in his portraits, whether these be purely 
fictitious or real personages known in our annals, and whether the 
life delineated belonged to feudal hall or village green. 

But having made an allusion to comparisons, and aware that these 
are like to be invidious, even when the effort of to-day is forced to 
take its dimensions from that of the same man of yesterday, we can- 
not but fear that Mr. James’s “ Forest Days” will have to abide a 
measuring with Scott’s ‘ Ivanhoe,” and therefore suffer in the pro- 
cess, were it only beeause he has come later on the stage. We must 
also observe that although Mr. James is neither imitator nor bor- 
rower, he yet can hardly be said to have introduced to us novelties, 
however spiritedly he may have dealt with stock: subjects, unless we 
except Kate Grantly, a light and ticklish character. 

Many passages, could they accommodate themselves to our limits, 
might be taken from ‘ Forest Days” that would be highly accept- 
able on account of their power and vividness. One of the shortest 
and also of the happiest in respect of conception as well as expres- 
sion, pictures to us the deep anxiety and remorse of the villain of 
the piece at a moment of fearful suspense. The passage will be felt 
without more particular preamble :— ! 


He was mistaken, there was no horse there. The sound was in his own 
imagination; and he returned to his place of shelter, feeling the autumnal 
air chilly, though the day was in no degree cold. It was that the blood in 
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his own veins had, in every drop, the feverish thrill of anxiety and dreadful 
expectation. 

No words can tell the state of that miserable man’s mind during the 
space of two hours, which elapsed while he remained in that cottage. Re- 
morse and fear had possession of him altogether—ay, fear ; for although we 
have acknowledged that perhaps the only good quality he possessed was 
courage, yet as resolution is a very different thing from bravery, so were the 
terrors that possessed his mind at that moment of a very distinct character 
from those which seize the trembling coward on the battle-field. 

There was the dread of detection, shame, exposure, the hissing scorn of 
the whole world, everlasting infamy as well as punishment. Death was the 
least part, indeed, of what he feared; and could he have been sure that 
means would be afforded him to terminate his own existence in case of 
failure, the chance of such a result would have lost half its terror. 

But there was remorse besides—remorse which he had stifled, till it was 
too late. He saw his kinsman’s white hair; he saw his countenance. He 
endeavoured in vain to call it up before his eyes, with some of those frowns 
or haughty looks upon it, which his own vices and follies had very often pro- 
duced. There was nothing there now but the smile of kindness, but the look 
of generous satisfaction with which from time to time the old Earl had be- 
stowed upon him some favour or afforded him some assistance. Memory 
would not perform the task he wished to put upon it. She gave him up 
the anguish of conscience, without even awakening the bad passions of 
the past to palliate the deeds of the present. He leaned on the dismantled 
window frame with his heart scorched and seared, without a tear to moisten 
his burning lid, without one place on which the mind could rest in peace. 
The hell of the wicked always begins upon earth; and the foul fiend had 
already the spirit in his grasp, and revelled in the luxury of torture. 

At length there came a distant sound; and, starting up, he run forth to 
look out. His ears no longer deceived him, but the noise increased each 
moment: it was horses’ feet coming rapidly along the road. He gazed 
earnestly towards Lindwell; but instead of those whom he expected to see, 
he beheld a large party of cavalry riding by at full speed; and as they passed 
on before him, galloping away towards Nottingham, the towering form of 
Prince Edward, rising by the full head above any of his train, caught the 
eye of the watcher, and explained their appearance there. The rapid tramp 
died away, and all was silent again. 

Some twenty minutes more elapsed, and then there was a duller sound; 
but still it was like the footfalls of horses coming quick. Once more he 
gazed forth; and now he beheld, much nearer than he expected, four 
mounted men approaching the cottage, but avoiding the hard road, and 
riding over the turf of the common. One of them seemed to be supporting 
another by the arm, who bent somewhat feebly towards his horse’s head, and 
appeared ready to fall. In a minute they came round: and Ellerby, springing 
to the ground, while the man they had called Parson held the rein of 


Dighton’s horse, aided the latter to dismount, and led him into the 
cottage.” 


“The Last of the Barons” is certainly the most purely historical 
romance that Sir E. Bulwer has yet given to the world; and he 
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seems to intimate that it may be the last composition of the sort 
that will come from his pen. If, however, we may express an 
opinion of a work that we have had but little time to examine, we 
should pronounce it equal to any one he has ever written, and to 
be deserving of taking rank with the best of the fictions belonging 
to the historical class. The hero of this tale was the mighty Earl 
of Warwick, of whom Hume has thus written:—‘ He was the 
greatest, as well as the last of those mighty barons who formerly 
overawed the Crown.” 

What a stormy period and stalwart knight,—what a personal his- 
tory of ambition, of feats, of achievement and of memorable destiny 
for genius to grapple with, together with all the startling events, 
contrasted features and fortunes upon which he impressed himself, 
or from which he took hisimpulses! Nor is the stirring interest of 
the tale inadequate even when tried by the exigencies of the theme 
and the extreme alternations and contrasts of the epoch. 

This isa noble creation. It presents so much splendid description, 
so much eloquent writing, so many inventions, and the dramatic 
situations are so numerous, that half-a-dozen of really good tales 
might be set up out of its abundance and strength. There are, it is 
true, exaggerations and overstrainings in the composition, and not a 
few instances of the mannerisms of the author, especially in thrusting 
himself forward, or rather sending of his threadbare sentimentalisms 
and philosophizings quite unnecessarily, and therefore injuriously to 
the interests and demands of the romance. But then such is the 
essential vitality of the narrative, such the completeness and confi- 
dence of grasp on the part of the inventor, and so thorough the 
imbuement of passions as well as nice the delineations of the gentler 
emotions of nature, that the story grows and deepens as it proceeds 
with an accellerating speed and energy. 

The romance opens with that period when the “ mighty Warwick” 
has reached the climax of his power, and Edward appears securely 
seated on his throne. But the great interest of the story commences 
with the first difference between the earl and the king, all the most 
celebrated personages of the age being made to group round the prin- 
cipal characters, and carrying us on to the field on which the last of 
the barons falls. 

It has long been a matter for doubt, whether Warwick took Ed- 
ward IV. as a prisoner to his Castle of Middleham, or whether he 
went voluntarily. Where such uncertainty exists, the romancist con- 
ceives he may intrude his imaginings of what actually took place; 
and this is the passage and scene which we copy out. 

The King having been conducted by Warwick’s countess to a 
throne-chair, the hall gradually filling with lords and knights who 
commanded in the Earl’s train, bore himself in the most princely 
manner. ‘* Still seated, he raised his left hand to command silence ; 
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with his right he replaced his pluméd cap upon his brow.” The 
narrative proceeds : 


** Lords and gentlemen,” he said, arrogating to himself at once that gor- 
geous following, ‘‘we have craved leave of our host to address to you some 
words—words which it pleases a king to utter, and which may not be harsh 
tothe ears of a loyal subject. Nor will we at this great current of unsteady 
fortune make excuse, noble ladies, to you that we speak of war to knight- 
hood, which is ever the sworn defender of the daughter and the wife—the 
daughters and wife of our cousin Warwick have too much of hero blood in 
their blue veins to grow pale at the sight of heroes. Comrades in arms! 
thus far towards the foe upon the frontiers we have marched without a sword 
drawn or an arrow launched from an archer’s bow. We believe that a 
blessing settles on the head of a true king; and that the trumpet of a good 
angel goes before his path, announcing the victory that awaits him. Here, 
in the hall of the Ear] of Warwick, our Captain-General, we thank you for 
your cheerful countenance and your loyal service ; and here as befits a king, 
we promise to you those honours a king alone worthily can bestow.” He 
paused, and his keen eye glanced from chief to chief as he resumed: “ We 
are informed that certain misguided and traitor lords have joined the Rose of 
Lancaster. Whoever so doth is attainted, life and line evermore. His land 
and dignities are forfeited to enrich and to enoble the men who strike for 
me. Heaven grant I may have foes enow to reward all.my- friends. To 
every baron who owns Edward the Fourth king (ay, and not king in name, 
—king in banquet:and in bower; but leader and captain in the war) I trust 
to give a new barony, to every knight anew knight’s fee, to every yeoman a 
hyde of land, to every soldier a year’s, pay. What more I can do, let it be 
free for any one to suggest; for my domains of York are broad, and my 
‘heart is larger still! ” 

A murmur of applause and reverence went round. Vowed as those war- 
riors were to the earl, they felt that a MoNARCH was amongst them. 

_ What say you, then? We are ripe for glory. Three days will we halt 
at Middleham, guest to our noble subject.” 

“Three days, sire!’ repeated Warwick in a tone of surprise. 

“Yes ; and this, fair cousing and ye, lords and gentlemen, is my reason 
for the delay. I have despatched Sir William Lord de Hastings to the 
Duke of Gloucester, with command to join us here—([the archbishop started, 
but instantly resumed his earnest placid aspect |—to the Lord Montague, 
_ Earl of Northumberland, to muster all the vassals of our shire of York. As 
three streams that dash into the ocean shall our triple army meet and rush 
to the war. Noteven, gentlemen, not even to the great earl of Warwick, 
will Edward the Fourth be so beholden for roiaulme and renown, as to march 
but a companion to the conquest. If ye were raised in Warwick's name, 
not mine, why be itso; 1 envy him such friends. But I will have an army 
of my own, to show mine English soldiery how a Plantaganet battles for his 
crown. Gentlemen, ye are dismissed to your repose. In three days we 
march ; and if any of yéu know in these fair realms the man, be he of York 
or Lancaster, more fit to command brave subjects than he who now addresses 
you, I say to that man turn rein, and leave us. Let tyrants and cowards 
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enforce reluctant service ; my Crown was won by the hearts of my people’ 
Girded by those hearts let me reign, or, mourned by them, let me fall. So 
God and St. George favour me as I speak the truth. 

And as the king ceased he uncovered his head, and kissed the cross of his 
sword. A thrill went through the audience. Many were there disaffected 
to his person, and whom Warwick’s influence alone could have roused to 
arms; but at the close of an address, spirited and royal in itself, and borrow- 
ing thousand-fold effect by the voice and mien of the speaker, no feeling but 
that of enthusiastic royalty, of almost tearful admiration, was left in those 
steel-clad breasts. 

As the king lifted on high the cross of his sword, every blade leapt from 
its scabbard and glittered in the air; and the dusty banners in the hall 
waved, as to a mighty blast, when, amidst the rattle of armour, burst forth 
the univesal cry—‘“* Long live Edward the Fourth! long live the king!” 

The sweet countess, ever amidst the excitement, kept her eyes anxiously 
fixed on Warwick, whose countenance, however, shaded by the black plumes 
of his casque, though the visor was raised, revealed nothing of his mind. 
Her daughters were more powerfully affected; for Isabel’s intellect was not 
so blinded by ambition but that the kingliness of Edward forced itself upon 
her mind with a might and solemn weight which crushed for a moment her 
aspiring hopes. Was this the man unfit to reign—this the man voluntarily 
to resign a crown—this the man whom George of Clarence, without fratri- 
cide could succeed? No! there spoke the soul of the First and of the 
Third Edward; there shook the mane, and there glowed the eye of the in- 
domitable lion of the august Plantagenets. And the same conviction, 
rousing softer and holier sorrow, sat on the heart of Anne. She saw, as for 
the first time clearly before her, the awful foe with whom her ill-omened and 
beloved prince had to struggle for his throne. In contrast beside that form 
in the prime of manly youth—a giant in its strength, a God in its beauty— 
rose the delicate shape of the melancholy boy who, afar in exile, coupled in 
his dreams the sceptre and the bride. By one of those mysteries magnetism 


seeks to explain, in the strong intensity of her emotions, in the tremor of her. 


shaken nerves, fear seemed to grow prophetic. A stream as of blood rose up 
from the dizzy floors ; the image of her young prince, bound and friendless, 
stood before the throne of that warrior-king. In the waving glitter of the 
countless swords raised on high, she saw the murderous blade against the 
boy-heir of Lancaster descend—descend! Her passion, her terror, at the 
spectre which fancy thus evoked, seized and overcame her; and ere the last 
hurrah rent its hollow echo to the raftered roof, she sank from her chair to. 
the ground, hueless and insensible as the dead. 

The king had not without design permitted the unwonted presence of the 
women in this warlike audience, partly because he was not unaware of the 
ambitious spirit of Isabel, partly because he counted on the affection 
shown to his boyhood by the. countess, who was said.to have singular influ- 
ence over her lord; but principally because, in such a presence, he trusted 
to avoid all discussion and all questioning, and to leave the effect of his 
eloquence, in which he excelled all his contemporaries, Gloucester alone 
excepted, single and uinmpaired; and, therefore, as he rose, and returned 
with a majestic bend the acclamation of the warriors, his eye now turned 
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towards the chairs where the ladies sat, and he was the first to perceive the 
swoon of the fair Anne. 

With the tender grace that always characterised his service to women, he 
descended promptly from his throne, and raised the lifeless form in his stal- 
wart arms; and Anne as he bent over her, looked sostrangely lovely in her 
marble whiteness, that even in that hour a sudden thrill shot through a 
heart always susceptible to beauty, as the harp string to the breeze. 

**It is but the heat, lady,” said he to the alarmed countess, ‘‘ and let me 
hope that interest which my fair kinswoman may take in the fortunes of 
Warwick and of York, hitherto linked together ’’—-— 

** May they ever be so!” said Warwick; who, on seeing his daughter’s 
state, had advanced hastily to the dais, and, moved by the king’s words, his 
late speech, the evils that surrounded his throne, the gentleness shown to 
the beloved Anne, forgetting resentment and ceremony alike, he held out 
his mailed hand. The king, as he resigned Anne to her mother’s arms, 
grasped with soldierly frankness, and with ready wit of the cold intellect 
which reigned beneath the warm manner, the hand thus extended, and 
holding still that iron gauntlet in his own ungloved and jewelled fingers, he 
advanced to the verge of the dais, to which, in the confusion occasioned by 
Anne’s swoon, the principal officers had crowded, and cried aloud :— 

** Behold Warwick and Edward, thus hand in hand, as they stood when 
the clarions sounded the charge at Tonton ; and that link, what swords forged 
on mortal’s anvil can rend or sever ? 

In an instant every knee there knelt ; and Edward exultingly beheld that 


what before had been allegiance to the earl was now only homage to the 
king. 


one 
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Art. XV.— Memoirs of the Life of the Rev. John Williams. By 
ERENEZER Provt. 








A painstaking and minute biography of the ‘* Martyr of Erromanga,” whose 
services and fate in the South Seas will long maintaina hold of the mind 
of the religious world. Mr. Williams was a remarkable man, even when 
measured along with the more distinguished and laborious champions who 
have gone forth to the ends of the earth, and to the isles, to shed the light 
of the gospel among the benighted nations. His parentage, his youth, his 
conversion, and his ‘‘ Missionary Enterprises,’ abound with incidents and 
lessons of an exciting description ; while his violent death has the interest 
of tragedy. But to the work before us the curious as well as serious reader 
will resort, even should he happen to know nothing more of its subject than 
what is communicated in the following passages relative to the manner of 
his murder, by the captain of the vessel. 


** On reaching the head of the bay, we saw several natives standing at a 
distance : we made signs to them to come towards us, but they made signs 
for us to go away. We threw them some beads on shore; which they 
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eagerly picked up, and came a little closer, and received from us some fish- 
hooks and beads, and a small looking-glass. On coming to a beautiful val; 
ley between the mountains, having a small run of water, we wished to 
ascertain if it was fresh; and we gave the chief a boat-bucket to fetch us 
some; and in about half an hour he returned running with the water ; 
which, I think, gave Mr. Williams and myself more confidence in the 
natives. ‘They ran and brought us some cocoa-nuts, but were still extremely 
shy. Mr. Williams drank of the water the native brought, and I held his 
hat to screen him from the sun. He seemed pleased with the natives, and 
attributed their shyness to the ill-treatment they must have received from 
foreigners visiting the island on some former occasion. Mr. Cunningham 
asked him if he thought of going on shore, I think he said he should not 
have the slightest fear ; and then remarked to me, ‘ Captain, you know we 
like to take possession of the land; and if we can only leave good impres- 
sions on the minds of the natives, we can come again and leave teachers : 
we must be content to do a little; you know Babel was not built in a day,’ 
He did not intend to leave a teacher this time. Mr. Harris asked him if he 
might go on shore, or if he had any objection: he said, ‘ No, not any,’ Mr. 
Harris then waded on shore: as soon as he landed, the natives ran from him ; 
but Mr. Williams told him to sit down; he did so, and the natives came 
close to him, and brought him some cocoa-nuts, and opened them for him 
to drink. 

** Mr. Williams remarked he saw a number of native boys playing, and 
thought it a good sign, as implying that the natives had no bad intentions : 
I said, I thought so too, but I would rather see some women also; because 
when the natives resolve on mischief they send the women out of the way ; 
there were no women on the beach. At last he got up, went forward in the 
boat, and landed. He presented his hand to the natives; which they were 
unwilling to take : he then called to me to hand some cloth out of the boat ; 
and he sat down and divided it among them, endeavouring to win their con- 
fidence. All three walked up the beach; Mr. Harris first; Mr. Williams 
and Mr. Cunningham followed.” 


_ Mr. Cunningham tells the remainder. 


“Mr. Williams called for a few pieces of print ; which he divided in small 
pieces to throw around him. Mr. Harris said he wished to have a stroll 
inland ; which was not objected to; and he walked on, followed by a party 
of the natives. Mr. Williams and I followed, directing our course up the 
side of the brook. The looks and manners of the savages I much distrusted, 
and remarked to Mr. Williams, that probably we had to dread the revenge 
of the natives in consequence of their former quarrel with strangers, wherein 
perhaps some of their friends had been killed. Mr. Williams, I think, did 
not return me an answer ; being engaged at the instant repeating the Samoan 
numerals to a crowd of boys, one of whom was repeating them after him. I 
was also trying to get the names of a few things around us, and walked 
onward. Finding a few shells lying on the bank, I picked them up. On 
noticing they were of a species unknown to me, | was in the act of putting 
them into my pocket, when I heard a yell, and instantly Mr. Harris rushed 
out of the bushes about twenty yards before me. I instantly perceived it 
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was run or die. I shouted to Mr. Williams to run, (he being as far behind 
me as Mr. Harris was in advance,) and I sprung forward through the 


natives that were on the banks of the brook, who all gave way. I looked. 


round, and saw Mr. Harris fall in the brook, and the water dash over him ; 
a number of savages beating him with clubs. Mr. Williams did not run at 
the instant I called to him, till we heard a shell blow: it was an instant, but 
too much to lose. I again called to Mr. Williams to run, and sprang for- 
ward for the boat, which was out of sight ; it was round a point of bush. 
“Mr. Williams, instead of making for the boat, ran directly down the 
beach into the water, and a savage after him. It seemed to me that Mr. 
Williams’s intention was to swim off till the boat picked him up. At the 
instant I sighted the boat, I heard a yell behind me; and, looking round, 
found a savage close after me with a club. I stooped, and picking up a 
stone, struck him so as to stop his further pursuit, The men in the boat 
had, on seeing Mr. ‘Williams and me running, given the alarm to Captain 
Morgan, who was on the beach at the time. He and I jumped into the 
boat at the same instant; several stones were thrown at the boat. Mr. 
Williams ran into deep water, and the savage close after him. On entering 
the water, he fell forward, but did not attempt to swim; when he received 
several blows from the club of the native on the atms and over the head. 
He twice dashed his head under water to avoid the club, with which the 
savage stood over him ready to strike the instant he rose. I threw two 
stones from the boat; which for a moment averted the progress of the other 


native, who was a few paces behind; but it was only for an instant. The . 


two rushed on our friend, and beat his head, and soon several others joined 
them. I saw a whole handful of arrows stuck into his body. ~ Thendltvears 
exertion was used to get up the boat to his assistance, and though only about 
eighty yards distant, before we got half the distance our friend was dead, 
and about a dozen savages were dragging the body on the beach, beating it 


in the most furious manner. A crowd of boys surrounded the body:as it lay ° 


in the ripple of the beach, and beat it with stones, till the waves dashed red 
on the shore with the blood of their victim. Alas!-that moment of sorrow 
and agony—I almost shrieked in distress. Several arrows were shot at us ! 
and one passing under the arm of one of the men, passed through the lining 
and entered the timber. This alarmed the men; who remonstrated, as, 
having no fire arms to frighten the savages away, it would be madness to 
approach them, as Mr. Williams was now dead. To this Captain Morgan 
reluctantly assented, and pulled off out of the reach of the arrows.” 








et 








